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Introduction 


WILLIAM J. COURTENAY 


One might think that after decades of intensive research on Jean Buridan 
there would not be room for another volume of essays. The fact remains, 
however, as Jack Zupko recendy observed, “Buridan left an enormous 
number of writings, most of which have never been edited, let alone 
properly studied. Although interest in Buridan has increased at least ten¬ 
fold since the 1970s, many of the finer points of his thought, his exact 
positions on a variety of particular topics and local debates, are still not 
well known.” 1 The contributions in this special issue of Vivarium seek to 
improve the understanding of Buridan specifically on those local debates 
at the University of Paris in the second quarter of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury by looking both at the university context in which Buridan was teach¬ 
ing, debating, and writing as well as specific debates on issues of crucial 
importance in the faculty of arts at that time. 

The first essay explores the university context at Paris and brings into 
the discussion a number of recent discoveries about the institutional and 
social structure of the faculty of arts that modify the understanding of 
Buridan’s role as teacher and disputant. Among these are the master- 
pupil relationship, especially as it concerns the teaching careers in the 
faculty of arts. Along the way some new information is provided on those 
with whom Buridan debated in the 1330s and 1340s. Hans Thijssen 
expands on one of those themes, namely the extent to which there was 
a Buridan school, by exploring the relation of Buridan and Albert of 
Saxony on two issues: the understanding of quantity and projectile motion. 
From several different standpoints, institutional, geographical, and intel¬ 
lectual, Thijssen rejects the notion of a Buridan school in the fourteenth 
century. 

The next two essays treat specific issues in Buridan’s thought, placing 
them in the context of contemporary and earlier approaches. Jack Zupko 
addresses Buridan’s views on the nature and immortality of the human 


1 J. Zupko, John Buridan , Notre Dame, IN 2003, xiv. 
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intellect, disputing Olaf Pluta’s recent assertion that Buridan favored 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ denial of the immortality of the intellect on 
the grounds of its material nature. 2 Similarly, Stefano Caroti looks at 
Buridan’s treatment of the problem of intension and remission of forms 
in his final commentary on the Physics (de ultima lectura :), comparing it to 
the approaches of Walter Burley, Nicole Oresme, Albert of Saxony, and 
Johannes Marcilius of Inghen. 

The last two essays examine debates that engaged Buridan at an ear¬ 
lier point in his career. Jean Celeyrette looks at Buridan’s treatise on the 
point, which he developed in debate with Michael de Montecalerio. 
Celeyrette follows the development of Buridan’s thinking on this topic 
from that earlier treatise through the two last versions of Buridan’s com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle’s Physics. Finally, Dirk-Jan Dekker concludes the vol¬ 
ume with an introduction and edition of Buridan’s treatise on relation 
entitled De dependents, diversitatibus et convenientiis. The treatise also provides 
a view of the arguments of two of Buridan’s contemporaries with whom 
he debated, a Picard master and one from the English-German nation. 

Beyond furthering the debate on Buridan’s relation to Ockham or the 
existence of a Buridan school, these essays provide important new infor¬ 
mation that may help uncover more on the identities and viewpoints of 
Buridan’s immediate contemporaries at Paris. And that, in turn, should 
lead toward a better understanding of Buridan in the academic world in 
which he lived. 

University of Wisconsin 
Department of History 


2 O. Pluta, Persecution and the Art of Writing. The Parisian Statute of April 1, 1272, and Its 
Philosophical Consequences , in: P.J.J.M. Bakker (ed.), Chemins de la pensee medievale. Etudes ojfertes 
a 2fnon Kaluza , Turnhout 2002, 563-85. 
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The purpose of the following remarks is to explore more deeply the insti¬ 
tutional context in which Buridan and Oresme pursued their academic 
careers, namely the thirty-five year period between the beginning of 
Buridan’s teaching career at Paris (c. 1325) and the date of his death 
(c. 1360), which preceded by only a few years Oresme’s move from Paris 
to Rouen to assume his duties as dean of the cathedral (1364). Much has 
been written about both men as well as the University of Paris at this 
time, but a more precise (and updated) understanding of the structure, 
operation, and resources of the university at that time has not been 
brought to bear on the relationship of their careers and of others asso¬ 
ciated with them. 


Institutional Structure and its Meaning for Communication and Discipleship 

The medieval University of Paris was a corporation composed of largely 
autonomous groups. This applies not only to its division into four sepa¬ 
rate faculties of arts, theology, canon law, and medicine, but was true of 
the four nations of the faculty of arts. Colleges of secular students as well 
as the convents that served as houses of study for various religious orders 
operated for the most part independently. Colleges came under the juris¬ 
diction of the university, faculties, or nations only insofar as the masters 
and students who held burses in them also belonged to nations and fac¬ 
ulties. Convents were even more autonomous and came under the juris¬ 
diction of the university only insofar as their student members sought a 
university degree or their regent master participated in the meetings and 
academic exercises of the faculty of theology. 

At the same time the boundaries that separated these different groups 
were porous and allowed a certain degree of contact and communication. 
This was not simply because the schools of the nations in the rue du Fouarre 
and the convents and colleges throughout the Latin Quarter topographically 
existed side by side. Students in the faculty of arts had the right to attend 


© Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2004 
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lectures of masters outside their nation, 1 especially when during a particular 
term or year no master in their own nation offered lectures on some 
authoritative text needed to fulfill curricular requirements before proceeding 
to examination and determination. 2 Disputations by their very nature brought 
members of these various groups together both as participants and as 
audience. Access privileges to libraries, even the libraries of religious orders, 
could be extended to favored individuals, although borrowing privileges 
were usually restricted to their own members. Thus, although much of a 
student’s academic life would be spent within the confines of the group to 
which he owed his allegiance, it would have been almost impossible for him 
not to be exposed to the ideas and viewpoints of those in other groups. 

Both the self-containment and the interaction of the groups that com¬ 
prised the university are important in order to understand issues of con¬ 
tact, intellectual influence, and discipleship or schools of thought. Inasmuch 
as Buridan belonged to the faculty of arts, as did Oresme before becoming 
a master of theology by 1342, albeit in two different nations, we need to 
look at how the institutional structure of that faculty affected their academic 
careers and their potential relationship. 

In lieu of a matriculation list, which neither the university nor the 
nations at Paris maintained in the fourteenth century, incoming students 
in arts enrolled by mutual agreement with a master who would subsequendy 
be responsible for overseeing their studies. The master so chosen had to 
belong to the nation with which the student would be affiliated on the basis 
of geographical origin. 3 For purposes of enrollment and affiliation, the 


1 See the statute of 1290 in Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (henceforth cited as 
CUP), ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, 4 vols., Paris 1889-1897, II, 46-7, #570. 

2 Although no list of lecture courses attended by a student in the arts faculty sur¬ 
vives from this period for Paris, an example from the University of Vienna in the 
late fourteenth century, cited by Denifle in Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis 
(henceforth cited as AUP ), ed. H. Denifle and E. Chatelain, vol. I, Paris 1894, xxix- 
xxx, shows a student who took courses under thirteen different masters in the fac¬ 
ulty of arts, most of them from the Austrian nation, but at least five from the Rhenish, 
Hungarian, and Saxon nations. The structure and practices of Vienna were based 
on the Parisian model. 

3 In most cases the boundaries of the nations coincided with the boundaries of 
groups of dioceses. The French nation comprised all the dioceses in the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal provinces of Sens, Tours, Bourges, Besan^on, and Lyon, as well as the dioceses 
of Reims, Soissons, Chalons-sur-Mame, Metz, Verdun, Toul, and students in the arts 
faculty from Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Parts of the dioceses of Liege, Trier, and 
Rouen (the French Vexin) were also included in the French nation. The Norman 
nation corresponded to the dioceses of the province of Rouen, with the exception of 
the French Vexin. The Picard nation included those from the dioceses of Beauvais, 
Noyon, and Laon on the southern edge of Picardy, and all dioceses north and east 
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specific town or village, and in some cases even the bank of the river on 
which it was located, would determine the nation to which one belonged. 4 
In all probability the master selected had to be a regent master, that is 
one actively lecturing at the time, just as the master under whom one 
eventually determined, was licensed, or incepted had to be regent unless, 
in special circumstances, one obtained a dispensation to be promoted under 
a non-regent master. 5 Once having enrolled with a master, one was legally 
a student in the nation, faculty, and university. 

The supervising master chosen by the student not only belonged to his 
nation; in most cases he was chosen initially from those who came from 
the same country or region as the student. 6 The choice might be based on 
a recommendation from someone in the home region or through those 
at Paris a student might know from home or through a network. Or the 
choice might simply result from available residential space in the house 
or rented rooms of a master. 7 Given these limitations on choice for an 
incoming student, it is unlikely that the choice would have been based 
on the scholarly reputation of the master, and even less on his intellectual 
outlook. At the same time, shared accommodations with a master across 
a period of years inevitably meant that they would come to know each other 
well, and that supervising masters who also served as house-masters would 
have close oversight of the academic and personal development of their 
students. 


(Therouanne, Tournai, Cambrai, Liege) up to the left bank of the Meuse/Maas (thus 
including a portion of Holland and a small portion of the diocese of Utrecht). 

4 A bitter struggle erupted in 1358 between the English and Picard nations over 
the proper affiliation of a student who came from the boundary region of the two 
nations. After considerable negotiation, a precise boundary was drawn up, marking 
the rivers and towns that lay along the agreed-upon border (AUP I, 233-6; CUP III, 
56-9, #1240). 

5 In 1370 Henry of Langenstein petitioned to be allowed to oversee the determi¬ 
nation of two students, despite the fact that he was not actively regent during that 
year (AUP I, 375). On regency, see A UP I, xxxii; Ch. Thurot, De l\organisation de I’en- 
seignement dans I’universite de Paris au Moyen-Age, Paris-Besangon 1850, 91; Madelaine 
Toulouse, La Nation Anglaise-Allemande de VUniversite de Paris des origines a la fin du XV e 
siecle , Paris 1939, 108-9; Mineo Tanaka, La nation anglo-allemande de VUniversite de Paris 
a la fin du Moyen Age, Paris 1990, 150-3. 

6 Most supervising masters at the time of determination, which marked the tran¬ 
sition from auditor to bachelor, were from the country or region of the candidate, 
as can be seen in the records of the English nation; see Tanaka 1990 (op. cit ., above, 
n. 5), 169-70. 

7 W.J. Courtenay, Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century, Cambridge 1999, 
81-91. 
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A student might need to change his supervising master during his 
course of studies because the latter was for a time not in residence or 
actively teaching, or for other reasons. 8 Such changes were within the 
group of regent masters in the nation to which the student belonged, a 
pattern that can be seen in the Proctor’s Register of the English nation 
for the fourteenth century and in those for the French and Picard nations 
in the fifteenth century. 9 Changes occurred frequently at the degree stage, 
probably often as a result of interruptions in the pattern of regency of 
masters. In the course of these shifts, students sought out long-term mas¬ 
ters whose control of the space resources of the nation, whose power 
within the university, and whose influence in their home region would 
help their careers. Usually two or three masters were responsible for half 
to two-thirds of those determining, being licensed, or incepting. And when 
senior masters accepted new applicants for tutelage or sponsorship, evi¬ 
dence suggests that financial considerations played an important part. 10 

Cases of supervising masters from outside the nation of the student were 
extremely rare and required a special dispensation from the nation. 11 Almost 
all these exceptions were occasioned by the quota limitations for licensing, 
which obliged nations that had reached their annual limit to seek an 
available opening in the quota of another nation. 12 Such arrangements 
were administrative and temporary, not instructional. The outside mas¬ 
ter sponsoring the candidate would have to be sufficiently informed about 
the latter’s academic and moral qualifications, but no direct supervision 
was required. 


8 Tanaka has traced in detail the frequency of changes in supervising masters at 
times of promotion; see Tanaka 1990 {op. cit., above, n. 5), 141-85. A case of a change 
in the supervising master of a student in the French nation in 1329-1330 that may 
have been based on more personal reasons is described in Courtenay 1999 [op. cit., 
above, n. 7), 49-56. The student, who came from the diocese of Meaux and thus 
belonged to the Parisian province of the French nation, was, in 1329, under the 
supervision of a regent master from the diocese of Troyes, which fell within the Sens 
province of the nation. In 1330 the student changed to a supervising master from 
his own diocese. 

9 See AUP I for the register of the English nation in the fourteenth century; AUP, 
vol. IV, ed. C. Samaran and E.A. Van Moe, for the Picard nation from the late 
fifteenth century; and AUP, vol. V, ed. C. Samaran and E.A. Van Moe, for the 
French nation in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

10 Tanaka 1990 {op. cit., above, n. 5), 171. Whether wealthy students sought super¬ 
vision from senior regent masters, or senior masters preferred to accept a high per¬ 
centage of wealthy students, the result was the same. 

11 See the discussion of the case of Johannes Nicolai and master Michael de 
Montecalerio below. 

12 Tanaka 1990 {op. cit., above, n. 5), 153-4, 268. 
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In normal circumstances, how much direction did the supervising master 
give, and of what kind? In the case of a master who took over sponsor¬ 
ship at the time of licensing or inception, the relationship was probably 
solely administrative and financial. If the same master supervised the stu¬ 
dent from his time as auditor through to inception, the relationship was 
obviously longer and more personal, but not necessarily instructional or 
ideological. 

How often a student’s supervising master was also his teacher or tutor 
is not known. Even if the student chose or felt obliged to attend the lec¬ 
tures of his master, one need not, and probably could not, fulfill the 
requirements of the arts curriculum by attending only lectures given by 
one’s master. The nation did expect and certainly preferred that students 
would take their instructional training from among the lecture courses 
provided by the masters in the nation. In 1290, however, the faculty of 
arts prohibited nations from maintaining a closed shop, and students were 
free to attend lectures offered by masters outside their nation. 13 Thus, 
while students could hear lectures and, obviously, disputations of any mas¬ 
ter in the faculty of arts, instructional supervision and promotion, with 
very few exceptions, had to be from among the regent masters of the 
nation. Close extended contact between a student and a master only 
occurred within the nation and probably took the form of advising rather 
than intellectual formation. The latter, where it occurred, was probably 
a private, developmental experience based on attendance at various lec¬ 
tures and disputations, and on extensive reading of texts, commentaries, 
determinations, and treatises. 

What does this analysis mean for the relation of Buridan and Oresme, 
or of Albert of Saxony or Marsilius of Inghen with either? And what 
implications does it have for the existence and meaning of a Buridan school 
at Paris? First of all, the procedures outlined above mean that although 
Nicole Oresme might have attended lectures by Jean Buridan, would 
probably have heard him dispute, and certainly had access to his written 
work, Buridan would not have been the supervising master under whom 
he studied. One or more masters in the Norman nation fulfilled that role. 
The same principle holds true for Albert Ricmestorp of Saxony, whose 
supervising master at the time of determination, licensing, and inception 
was Albert of Prague, a prominent master in the English nation but not 
one from the same home region as Ricmestorp. 14 Marsilius of Inghen 


13 CUP II, 46. 

14 AUP I, 149, 150, 152. 
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incepted under Wilhelm Buser, both of whom were in the English nation 
and came from the same region of Holland. 15 Similarly, Henry Heimbuch 
of Langenstein determined, was licensed, and incepted under Hermann 
Consul of Saxony, again both in the English nation and both from 
Germany. 16 None of these was a pupil or disciple of the famous prede¬ 
cessor with whom their names are often linked in the literature. Oresme 
was not a disciple of Buridan or studied under him in any official way, 
nor did Albert of Saxony study under the direction of either of them. 
Each belonged to a different nation, and whatever similarities there may 
be in their thought of specific issues, that would have been derived from 
reading or occasional attendance at disputations or lectures, not from long 
personal contact in the same academic environment. This is not to deny 
parallels among some of their ideas. It is only to say that the latter two 
were not disciples or students of Buridan in the normal sense of that 
phrase. If a Buridan school existed, and I think it is a label that obscures 
more than it enlightens, it was based on a compatibility of intellectual 
outlook on certain issues, not on any institutional context. 

One case of a student in the faculty of arts who was allowed to have 
a supervising master from outside his nation in a relationship that extended 
across six weeks or more is of particular interest, both because it was un¬ 
usual and because it relates to Buridan’s career. In November 1345 a 
Danish student, Johannes Nicolai, 17 obtained a dispensation from the English 
nation to allow him to respond and determine during Lent 1346 under 
a master from the French nation, Michael de Montecalerio. 18 Michael’s 


15 AUP I, 272. On Buser, see G.H. Kneepkens, Willem Buser of Heusden’s Obligationes- 
Treatise ( 0b rogatum\ in: K. Jacobi (ed.), Argumentationstheorie. Scholastische Forschungen zu 
den logischen und semantischen Regeln korrekten Folgems, Leiden-New York-Koln 1993, 343- 
62, at 343-4. 

16 AUP I, 279, 284, 285. 

17 Unless the date M.CCC.XXIX in the manuscript source is a scribal error for 
M.GCC.XLIX, this Johannes Nicolai de Dacia should be distinguished from another 
Danish student of the same name who studied at Paris in 1329 and who made an 
extract of those sections of Walter Burley’s De puritate artis logicae that complemented 
or contrasted with Ockham’s Summa logicae. The earlier Johannes Nicolai was later 
the Franciscan lector at the convent in Linkoping; Erfurt, Wiss. Bibl., CA 8° 67, 
f. 123v: “Hanc extractionem de logica Burle ordinavit frater Ioannes Nicholai, lector 
de custodia Lincopensi, provinciae Daciae, quando studuit Parisius anno Domini 
M.CCC.XXIX. ..” 

18 Montecalerio, discussed by Bernd Michael, Johannes Buridan. Studien zu seinem Leben , 
seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters , doc. diss. 
Freie Universitat Berlin 1985, vol. II, 451-2, and by Jean Celeyrette in this issue of 
Vivarium, will be the subject of a separate study. 
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family name or place name corresponds to Moncalieri on the southern 
edge of Turin in Italy, and he would thus have belonged to the Bourges 
province of the French nation. In 1342, in response to the rotulus of the 
University of Paris submitted at the time of the coronation of Clement 
VI, Michael received a provision as canon with expectation of prebend 
in the cathedral chapter at Turin. 19 Presumably that expectation had not 
been realized by 1346, since he was still regent master at Paris. 20 How 
long before 1342 Montecalerio had been a master of arts is not known. 
He wrote a determinatio de puncto , which attacked the opinions of Jean 
Buridan on the same subject, to which Buridan responded in his own 
determinatio de puncto. Both treatises appear in the same manuscript. 21 If 
these two texts date to the same period as Buridan’s questio de possibilitate 
existendi secundum eadem et non existendi simul in eadem instanti , which appears 
later in the same manuscript and is dated 1335, then Montecalerio’s 
career as a master in the faculty of arts spanned at least a decade. 22 

Why did Johannes Nicolai seek an outside supervising master, and why 
did he choose Montecalerio? No Danish master appears to have been 
regent in the English nation at the time he asked for a dispensation, but 
other regent masters in the English nation were available. Johannes 5 peti¬ 
tion, therefore, must have been argued on different grounds. It would be 
interesting to conjecture an early stage of the Wegestreit , that the student 
wanted a supervising master who was a realist and could not find such 
among the available masters in the English nation. This is unlikely in 
light of the campaign within the English nation in 1341 against the secta 
Occamica, and because Conrad of Megenberg, a leading opponent of the 
Ockamists, apparendy returned to Paris in the winter of 1346 to over¬ 
see the Lenten determination of another student in the English nation, 
Albert of Prague. 23 Although changes in the inception oaths between 1355 
and 1365 removed the language forbidding the scientia Occamica , 24 it is 
improbable that Johannes Nicolai could not have found a realist master 


19 Rotuli Parisienses. Supplications to the Pope from the University of Paris , vol. I: 1316- 
1349, ed. W.J. Courtenay, Leiden 2002, 118. 

20 AUP I, 94, where the name is written as Monte Calvario. 

21 One of the two manuscripts containing Buridan’s treatise is Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 
16 621, ff. 196r-202r. The only known copy of Montecalerio’s treatise is in the same 
manuscript, ff. 214r-223v. Jean Celeyrette is in the process of editing Montecalerio’s 
work. 

22 Ibid., ff. 233r-237r. 

23 AUP I, 93. 

24 W.J. Courtenay, The Registers of the University of Paris and the Statutes against the 
Scientia Occamica , in: Vivarium, 29 (1991), 13-49, at 40-4. 
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for his 1346 determination had ontology been a major consideration. A 
year later he incepted under Laurentius Petri of Denmark, who had been 
trained by Nicholas Drukken, who in turn owned works of Ockham and 
whose writings on physics were anti-realist. 25 

Johannes Nicolai’s decision to seek a supervising master outside his 
nation was probably occasioned by the limited availability of lecture space 
under the control of his nation, and his inability or reluctance to pay the 
rental costs of a private arrangement outside the nation. 1346 was a high- 
demand year on lecture rooms for determination by students in the English 
nation, exceeded only three times in the remainder of the century. 26 
Parallel to the arrangement by which a candidate in one nation seeking 
to be licensed could avoid the quota limits in any one year by arranging 
to be licensed under a master in a nation that had not filled its quota, so 
perhaps a candidate for determination, faced with the inability to find a 
master in his own nation who controlled space for lectures by those deter¬ 
mining, might receive permission to make arrangements with a master 
in another nation that did have space. As a master who had probably 
been regent for many years in the French nation, yet who, as an Italian, 
may have had fewer students under his supervision, Michael de Montecalerio 
may have been able to provide lecture space for a determining student 
at a mutually acceptable financial arrangement. 

The case of Johannes Nicolai and master Michael de Montecalerio is 
an exception to the rule that students were supervised by a master from 
their own nation, usually by one from their own country or region. This 
particular instance was probably a result of temporary expediency brought 
on by an unusually high demand for lecture space for those determining 
in the English nation. The selection of a supervising master in normal 
circumstances was based on geography and, if a change was needed, on 
the power and self-advantage a senior master in the nation could offer 
to a student. But magisterial supervision did not necessarily—and probably 
rarely—include any intellectual formation. The shaping of philosophical 
outlook or commitment was more likely a result of classroom experience, 
library access, private reading and study, and personal contacts outside 
the formal structures of the nation and the curriculum. 


25 See introduction to Nicolaus Drukken de Dacia, Opera , ed. N.G. Green-Pedersen 
and S. Ebbesen, Hauniae 1997, xvii-xxi, xxiv; W.J. Courtenay and K.H. Tachau, 
Ockham , Ockhamists , and the English-German Nation at Paris , 1339-1341 , in: History of 
Universities, 2 (1982), 53-96. 
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Identifying formative intellectual relationships in medieval Paris is difficult 
because it could occur outside the normal structures of the faculty of arts, 
because it was rarely acknowledged directly, and because in most cases 
it was probably a result of listening and reading rather than personal 
contact. The higher a reputation of a particular master, the larger was 
the audience for his ideas and supporting arguments. And the more prolific 
he became, the larger was his readership. To that extent we can assume that 
Buridan had an impact among students and masters in the faculty of arts 
far outside those in the Picard nation and, through his writings, far out¬ 
side Paris. For example, Buridan’s commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics 
were disseminated by many scholars outside his nation, especially through 
German scholars in the English nation who carried copies to Prague, 
Erfurt, and elsewhere in central and eastern Europe, and through Italians 
in the French nation who carried those works to Italian universities, in 
some cases well before the Great Schism. Another example would be the 
influence of Ockham’s writings and thought at Paris, since it would be 
a fair assumption that those associated with the secta occamica as well as 
others who, like Gregory of Rimini, adopted much of Ockham’s natural 
philosophy never met Ockham personally. 

In a few cases the intellectual debt of a student or junior colleague to 
a regent master is acknowledged. One must be careful, however, not to 
confuse academic courtesy (for example, such expressions as “my reverend 
master” or “my reverend father”) with academic filiation in the sense of 
a master/pupil relationship. Yet there seems to be more than mere 
Hoflichkeit at stake when the secular master of arts and later theologian, 
Marsilius of Inghen, referred to the Cistercian master at Paris, James of 
Eltville, as “magister meus bone memorie, magister Jacobus de Erbaco,” 
whose opinions he often echoed. 27 This same master, a theologian lecturing 
in a religious convent at Paris, also had a profound influence on Henry 
of Langenstein, who upon leaving Paris in 1382 spent several months at 
Eltville’s monastery of Eberbach, where the latter was abbot, and where 
Henry “reread” to the monks Eltville’s commentary on the Sentences com¬ 
posed and read initially at Paris. 28 


26 Tanaka 1990 (op. cit., above, n. 5), 282. 

27 Marsilius of Inghen, Questiones super quattuor libros sententiarum , Strasbourg 1501; 
repr. Frankfurt/Main 1966, f. 475v. 

28 D. Trapp, Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century , in: Augustiniana, 6 (1956), 146- 
274, at 252. 
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It would be unwise and unnecessary, however, to expand these cases 
of intellectual influence into “schools”. Those concerned probably did not 
think of themselves or their intellectual formation in that way. More 
importantly, it highlights similarities of thought on a few issues at the 
expense of neglecting differences in other areas. We are better served by 
analyzing the relationship of medieval scholastics issue by issue rather 
than in terms of “schools of thought”. 


Support for University Scholars 

Other factors outside the organizational structure of the faculty of arts shaped 
the academic environment at Paris in the time of Buridan and Oresme. 
Among the more important of these were financial resources of students 
and masters, the impact of colleges, and access to books and libraries. 

In the second decade of the fourteenth century the leadership of the 
University of Paris launched a campaign to strengthen and expand the 
financial support available to students and masters. They called upon car¬ 
dinals, bishops, and abbots, either directly or by means of papal pressure, 
to increase the amount of support for scholars from their dioceses through 
the reservation and assigning of benefices and prebends. A number of 
prelates responded favorably to this plea, which in 1316 coincided with 
a shift in papal policy that permitted the University of Paris to submit a 
list of petitions from masters to which pope John XXII might respond 
by assigning expectations of benefices in the gift of various patrons. Several 
prelates along with a few secular patrons established colleges at Paris for 
the ostensible support of poor students. Within a twenty-year period (1314- 
1334) the number of colleges at Paris almost doubled. 29 Although financial 
need was never sufficiently addressed in the eyes of university scholars, 
considerable improvement had been achieved in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

Behind the language of “support for poor scholars” stated in university 
letters and petitions as well as in the statutes of college foundations, the 
specific group that was targeted or that benefited by the new sources of 
funding were not the poorest students, and in most cases were not students 
at all. The rotuli , or scrolls of petitions, that the university submitted to 


29 H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages , ed. F.M. Powicke and 
A.B. Emden, 3 vols., Oxford 1936, I, 537-539; A.L. Gabriel, The College System in the 
Fourteenth Century Universities , in: F.L. Utley (ed.), The Forward Movement of the Fourteenth 
Century , Columbus 1961, 79-124. 
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the papacy were limited to those who were already masters in one of the 
four faculties. Viewed from that perspective, the university intended benefice 
support to be directed to teachers, not students, and achieving a place 
on the list was based on seniority and the ability to pay the required fee, 
not on the basis of financial need, although occasionally such considerations 
were used to structure the lists. 30 Similarly, appointment to burses at the 
newly founded colleges were granted to masters of arts or advanced stu¬ 
dents, often those with connections, who were already at Paris. The system 
did not facilitate, nor was it probably intended to facilitate, the ability of 
poor scholars to come to Paris. One had to be there already, and to 
have been there for a number of years. Moreover, specific limitations on 
the amount of ecclesiastical or personal income that could be received 
while holding a burse were usually stated in the college statutes, although 
such provisions were not always strictly observed. Thus the target group 
for college fellowships or burses were young masters in the faculty of arts 
who were studying for a higher degree, or advanced students in the fac¬ 
ulty of arts who had already shown the talent that would result in a sim¬ 
ilar academic career. Most students, especially those whose main qualification 
was poverty, were passed over. In the case of the rotuli , the limitations 
on wealth or income that were legislated in college statutes played no 
role in the process. Masters of noble background, who could and often 
did petition the pope directly or through family members, also petitioned 
through the university rotulus alongside their less fortunate colleagues. 

Both Buridan and Oresme profited by the availability of college burses. 
Early in his career, probably as a young master of arts, Buridan obtained 
a burse at the College du Cardinal Lemoine, founded in the first decade 
of the fourteenth century. If the statutes of the college were enforced, 31 
he resigned his fellowship when he was elected rector of the university 
in December 1327. Between then and his acquiring a benefice, namely 
the parish church of Hies north of Lens in Picardy, his principal if not 
sole means of income was from the fees of his students. When he obtained 
that first benefice in 1330, it was not a result of the expectation he had 
received in the rotulus of 1329 but was provided by the abbot of the 
monastery of St-Vaast at Arras. 32 In the case of Oresme, he received a 


30 For example, in the rotulus of 1349, all four nations listed first those masters who 
had not yet obtained a benefice, followed by those who had one or more benefices 
but at a level of income the petitioner considered insufficient; see Rotuli Parisienses , 
vol. I, 305-443. 

31 M. Felibien, Histoire de la ville de Paris , vol. 5, Paris 1725, 608, 611. 

32 For Buridan’s provisions in 1329 and 1330, see Rotuli Parisienses , vol. I, 52-4. 
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burse in theology in 1348 at the College de Navarre, six or seven years 
after becoming regent master in the faculty of arts. 33 Navarre, unlike the 
College du Cardinal Lemoine, allowed fellows of the college to receive 
income from an ecclesiastical benefice up to a certain level, without los¬ 
ing their burse in the college. 

College affiliation played an important role in scholarly production. 
Although the majority of those who received burses in various colleges 
have left no works that have survived, most masters whose works we have 
were associated with colleges at some time in their academic career. 
Buridan is not known to have held a college burse after leaving the 
College du Cardinal Lemoine, but his earlier association would have given 
him continued access to its library, should he have needed it. Oresme 
was connected with the College de Navarre, as were several productive 
masters, and he became its Grand Master in 1356. 34 The Sorbonne, albeit 
a college for theologians, had one of the largest libraries in medieval 
Paris, and many of its members were active in publication, again illustrating 
the close connection of college affiliation and scholarly productivity. 35 For 
every productive scholar who, like Marsilius of Inghen, is not known to 
have been associated with a college, there are many more who were. And 
whether or not Conrad of Megenberg had any connection with the college 
for German masters and students, his early connection with the Cistercian 
house of studies gave him access to that library, one of the larger col¬ 
lections in Paris and particularly rich in texts from Oxford and Cambridge. 36 

The support that came by way of papal provisions, although unequal 
in distribution and influenced by social class and personal connections, did 
benefit university masters. There is not, however, a direct correlation between 
the number of ecclesiastical positions and income acquired and the pro¬ 
ductivity of Parisian scholars. The point has been made by comparing 
the careers of Buridan and Oresme. 37 A comparison of two contempo¬ 
raries in the Picard nation, Buridan and Egidius de Feno, is equally telling. 

For a more extended discussion of this issue, see W.J. Courtenay, Philosophy's Reward: 
the Ecclesiastical Income of Jean Buridan , in: Recherches de theologie et philosophic medie- 
vales, 68 (2001), 163-9. 

33 On Oresme’s academic career, see Nathalie Gorochov, Le College de Navarre de 
sa fondation (1305) au debut du XV e siecle (1418), Paris 1997, 680-1; W.J. Courtenay, 
The Early Career of Nicole Oresme , in: Isis, 91 (2000), 542-8. 

34 Gorochov 1997 {op. cit., above, n. 5), 680-1. 

35 R. Rouse, The Early Library of the Sorbonne, in: Scriptorium, 21 (1967), 42-71, 
227-51. 

36 On Megenberg’s connection with the College de St-Bernard, see W.J. Courtenay, 
Conrad of Megenberg. The Paris Years, in: Vivarium, 35 (1937), 102-24. 

37 Courtenay 2001 {op. cit., above, n. 5). 
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Both Buridan and Feno were regent masters of arts in the 1330s. Feno, 
a realist, was one of the opponents against whom Buridan argued in sev¬ 
eral determinations between 1332 and 1335, specifically in his De depen¬ 
dents, diversitatibus et convenientiis (1332), Defensiones determinationis de diversi- 
tate generis ad speciem (1333), and his Tractatus de relationibus (1334). 38 Buridan 
and Feno were among the sixty-four masters in the Picard nation who 
petitioned Benedict XII for an expectation of benefice at the time of the 
new pope’s coronation in 1335. 39 Buridan received nothing. Feno was among 
the eight who did receive an expectation. Many of those in the faculty 
of arts who were awarded something, including those in the Picard nation, 
were simultaneously students in a higher faculty, usually theology. In the 
case of Feno, his provision was not a simple benefice but an expectation 
of a canonical prebend in a much sought-after collegiate church, St-Pierre 
at Lille. Feno had probably just begun his studies in the faculty of theology 
by 1335, since by 1343 he was a fellow of the Sorbonne, had completed 
his two years as biblical cursor, and was preparing to read the Sentences . 40 By 
that time he had obtained the prebend at Lille and received from Clement 
VI an expectation of a canonical prebend in the cathedral chapter at 
Tournai. Within the next few years he obtained a canonical prebend at 
Courtrai, became dean of its chapter, and in 1350, by then doctor of 
theology, he was granted a canonical prebend and the lectorship in the¬ 
ology at Arras. 41 Buridan, by contrast, had received very little in the way 
of benefice support during his career, and the expectation of a canonical 
prebend at Arras that he had been granted by Clement VI never mate¬ 
rialized. The difference between their different rates of success in this 
area can probably be ascribed to Feno’s having studied theology, obtaining 
a burse at the Sorbonne, knowing its pro visor Pierre Roger (the future 
Clement VI) personally, and completing his doctorate. Although Buridan 
sometimes referred to a fellow arts master as “doctor,” substantial eccle¬ 
siastical income went largely to those scholars who were doctors in the nor¬ 
mal sense of that title, namely masters of theology, canon law, or medicine. 


38 Michael 1985 (op. cit., above, n. 5), 427-43. 

39 Charles Vulliez, Autour d’un rotulus adresse par VUniversite de Paris a Benoit XII (1335): 
le role des maitres es arts de la nation picarde , in: Melanges de l’Ecole fran^aise de Rome. 
Moyen Age, 114 (2002), 359-369. On Feno’s provision, see Rotuli Parisienses I, 75. 

40 Rotuli Parisienses I, 191-2. 

41 Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, , vol. I: Suppliques de Clement VI (1342-1352), ed. U. Berliere, 
Rome-Bruxelles-Paris 1906, #1955. 
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Buridan and the Length of Teaching Careers in Arts 

It has long been supposed that Buridan was unique in teaching in the 
faculty of arts for over thirty years without studying and seeking a degree in 
a higher faculty. He was certainly the most famous master to follow that 
career path, but it now appears that he was not the only one to do so. 

Before examining the other cases, some cautionary remarks need to 
be made. First, it would be incorrect to state categorically that Buridan 
never studied in a higher faculty, such as theology. We simply have no 
evidence that he did, and there are several examples of arts masters at 
Paris whose supplications to the papacy or letters of provision describe 
them simply as masters of arts, although one supplication dated in between 
the others mentions that the individual was also studying in theology. 
Thus the failure to mention study in a higher faculty when supplicating 
the pope is no guarantee that the individual master never did so. We 
have very few documents connected with Buridan that are of the type 
that would mention theological study even had he undertaken it. Thus, 
while he never attained a degree in theology or in any other higher fac¬ 
ulty, we cannot say with complete assurance that he never studied theology. 

As to the length of his teaching career without evidence of higher 
study, there are several other examples from the same period. 42 Petrus de 
Vallepartis was master of arts by 1331, supplicated in the rotuli of 1342 
and 1349, and again in 1362. If his regency was not interrupted, that 
would mean a teaching career in arts of over thirty-one years. The same 
holds true for Robertus Fabri, Honoratus de Porta, Henricus Bobei, 
Johannes Chacardi, Johannes Durandi, Johannes Sieranviller, and Petrus 
Melmete—all with teaching careers in arts of thirty years or more. In 
the case of Guillelmus de Moreto, regent in arts for over thirty-four years, 
Johannes Baril, regent in arts for over thirty-four years, and Andreas de 
Sancto Clodoaldo, regent in arts for over thirty-seven years, we know 
that they also studied in a higher faculty, canon law in the case of Moreto 
and theology in the case of Baril and Sancto Clodoaldo. Long careers 
without evidence of study in a higher faculty are certainly rare, but the 
uniqueness of Buridan in this regard can no longer be maintained. 

This should caution us against seeing in Buridan the beginning of a 
career self-consciously devoted solely to philosophy and intentionally pass¬ 
ing up the career opportunities that a theological degree offered. Those 


42 The following examples are taken from Rotuli Parisienses, vol. I, and Rotuli Parisimses, 
vol. 2: 1352-1378, ed. W.J. Courtenay and E.D. Goddard, Leiden 2003. 
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who completed study in a higher faculty gained ecclesiastical positions 
that brought considerable income. It is possible, of course, that these 
other examples of long teaching careers in arts were also attempting to 
make the teaching of philosophy a career in itself. I suspect, however, 
that motivations were more mixed, and the absence of university records 
that would prove continuous regency or the certain absence of study in 
a higher faculty makes conclusions in this area hypothetical. 

The availability of new sources and evidence for the University of Paris 
in the fourteenth century puts the careers of Buridan and Oresme in a 
richer context. It helps us understand more precisely the academic struc¬ 
ture and environment in which they lived and wrote. It clarifies the means 
of influence among masters and students, separating those contexts that 
were unlikely to have produced any shaping of intellectual outlook from 
those that are more viable. It has also brought to light new information 
on some of the opponents of Buridan, specifically Michael de Montecalerio 
and Egidius de Feno. In so doing the originality and importance of 
Buridan and Oresme has not been diminished but rather enhanced by 
seeing them more clearly in the context in which they lived. 

Madison, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 



The Buridan School Reassessed. 
John Buridan and Albert of Saxony* 


J.M.M.H. THIJSSEN 


Introduction 

Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries John Buridan enjoyed 
a reputation as a prominent master of arts at Paris. The manuscripts and 
early printed editions of his works were widely disseminated in all cor¬ 
ners of Europe and became required reading at many universities, such 
as Vienna, Prague, Krakow, Rostock, and Saint Andrews. 1 But how was 
his impact among those who knew him personally, among those residing 
in Paris in the first half of the fourteenth century? Did Buridan have any 
close followers or students? As far as I am aware, there is no contem¬ 
porary Parisian evidence to the effect that there existed a school of 
“Buridanists” in the same way as there were schools of Thomists or 
Scotists. Even so, one might ask whether there is some evidence to iden¬ 
tify, in retrospect, a school of Buridan in fourteenth-century Paris. 2 


* This article is dedicated to Henk Braakhuis, magister meus in every possible sense of 
the word, on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. Parts of this article formed the basis 
of lectures I gave in March 2000 at the Centre d’Etudes Superieures de la Renaissance 
in Tours and in April 2002 at the Medieval Academy in New York. I thank Joel Biard 
and Gyula Klima for their kind invitations. I thank Paul Bakker, William Courtenay, Dirk- 
Jan Dekker, Jurgen Sarnowsky and Michiel Streijger for their helpful suggestions. 

1 B. Michael, Johannes Buridan. Studien zu seinem Leben, seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner 
Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters , 2 vols, Ph.D. dissertation Freie Universitat Berlin, 
1985, vol. 1, 239-398. 

2 At this point I should already mention that in 1551 a “Maison de Buridan” is attested 
among the schools of the Picard nation, and indicated on old maps. See note 15. Could 
this have been the house that Buridan left to the university at his death? See Michael 
1985 [op. cit., above, n. 1), vol. 1, 237, esp. n. 533 for an indication of the sources, which 
are all later than the fourteenth century. There also is some evidence from the fifteenth- 
century thinker Dominicus of Flandria (d. 1479), who mentions a view which is held by 
“Buridanists.” See Dominicus of Flandria, Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicorum, IV, 
q. 2, a. 5; ed. Venetiis 1523, reprinted Frankfurt am Main, 1967, fol. 16ra: “Alii vero 
sunt qui ponunt unum conceptum praecisum, qui tamen conceptus est unus unitate analo¬ 
gue, et non unitate univocationis, sicut sunt buridanistae , qui ponunt quod conceptus entis, 
si accipiatur secundum se, est univocus; si vero accipiatur ex parte rei conceptibilis est 
analogus, praecisus tamen.” 
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If we take Pierre Duhem (1861-1916) as a starting point, this question 
seems to have been examined for nearly a century. Especially after Duhem’s 
studies, the Buridan School at the University of Paris won everybody’s 
admiration and was established as a historical fact. In brief, Duhem 
claimed that the accomplishments of seventeenth-century science, as 
exemplified in Galilei and Descartes, had in essence already been achieved 
in the fourteenth century at the faculty of arts in Paris, and particularly, 
by the school of John Buridan. 3 With respect to this school, Duhem 
offered the following observations in his Systeme du monde : 

Les enseignements [de Buridan] furent tres fidelement regus et developpes par des 
maitres eminents, par Albert de Helmstoedt, surnomme Albert de Saxe, par Temon 
le fils du Juif, par Nicole Oresme, par Jean Marsile d’Inghen. La faculte des Arts 
de Paris fut ainsi, pendant une demi-siecle, PEcole de Buridan. 4 

And again: 

Apres Buridan et Albert de Saxe, la Scolastique ne trouve plus rien de nouveau a 
dire sur la nature du mouvement; comme il advient presque toujours, la lecture des 
oeuvres de Marsile d’Inghen nous annonce le declin de PEcole de Paris. 5 

Nowadays, historians of science agree that Duhem’s vision of the Buridan 
school as an anticipation of seventeenth-century natural philosophy is 
wrong. Yet, this has not diminished in any way the high esteem for the 
Buridan school. Even severe critics of Duhem, such as Anneliese Maier 
and Marshall Clagett, have emphasized that the school of Buridan was 
one of the two most prominent schools of medieval natural philosophy 
(the other being the school of Thomas Bradwardine (d. 1349) at Merton 
College in Oxford, also known as the Oxford Calculators). According to 
Maier, the precise teacher-student relations between the members of 
the Buridan school were unknown, although the school was clearly char¬ 
acterized by “its unitary teaching tradition and its intellectual physiog¬ 
nomy.” 6 Even though Maier was more cautious than Duhem, the picture 
that thus emerged was that of the Buridan school as a coherent inner 
circle of students and followers, with John Buridan himself at its center. 
The existence of a Buridan school in fourteenth-century Paris has been 


3 Pierre Duhem, Le systeme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copemic, 
Paris, 1914-1958, vol. 6, 697 and also vol. 8, 200, 215-6, and 225. I am not suggesting 
that the notion of a Buridan school originated with the studies by Duhem. 

4 Duhem 1914-1958 (op. cit., above, n. 3), vol. 6, 698. 

5 Duhem 1914-1958 (op. cit., above, n. 3), vol. 4, 361. 

6 Anneliese Maier, Die Vorlaufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert, Roma 1949, 3. 
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repeated in many subsequent publications, if sometimes only as a label 
of convenience. 7 

Since the time of Duhem, much further knowledge of Buridan’s thought, 
of that of his alleged followers, and of the intellectual and institutional 
aspects of university life in fourteenth-century Paris has accumulated. 8 In 
addition, some crucial texts have become available in critical editions, or 
are in the course of completion. All this material, brought together by 
many scholars, provides an invitation to draw together some threads and 
to offer a new interpretation of the so-called Buridan school. 


A portrait of the Buridan school 

In order to set the stage for this study, I would like to recall briefly some 
striking biographical details of the members of the Buridan school. It has 
been portrayed to consist of the following five thinkers: John Buridan 
(d. ca. 1360), Albert of Saxony (d. 1390), Nicole Oresme (ca. 1320-1382), 
Themonjudeus [for. 1349-1360), and Marsilius of Inghen [ca. 1330-1396). 9 

John Buridan originated from the diocese of Arras, and hence, belonged 
to the Picard nation. He twice served as rector of the university. We do 
not know under which master Buridan took his degree, but it certainly 
was not Ockham, as the seventeenth-century historian Du Boulay claimed 
in his Histoire de Vunwersite de Paris. John Buridan was the most prolific 
Aristotle commentator of the group, if not of the entire fourteenth century. 
He made major contributions to logic, physics, metaphysics, and ethics. 


7 Some scholars have expressed caution. See, for instance, Michael 1985 (op. cit., above, 
n. 1), vol. 1, 281-2, and most recently Michael J. Fitzgerald, Albert of Saxony’s Twenty-Five 
Disputed Questions on Logic. A Critical Edition of His Quaestiones circa Logicam, Leiden-Boston- 
Koln 2002, 1-14, who takes issue with the view that Albert of Saxony was a pupil of 
Buridan. 

8 For a survey of the literature see J.M.M.H. Thijssen, Late Medieval Natural Philosophy. 
Some Recent Trends in Scholarship , in: Recherches de Philosophic et Theologie Medievales, 67 
(2000), 158-90, esp. 177-85, and 188 for a first sketch of the problematic concept of a 
coherent “Buridan school.” 

9 For the biographical information, I have relied on the following studies: Michael 1985 
(op. cit ., above, n. 1), esp. vol. 1, 79-238; Jurgen Sarnowsky, Die aristotelisch-scholastische Theorie 
der Bewegung. Studien zum Kommentar Alberts von Sachsen zur Physik des Aris to teles, Munster 1989, 
esp. 11-54; Stefan Kirschner, Nicolaus Oresmes Kommentar zur Physik des Aris to teles, Stuttgart 
1997, esp. 15-37; Henri Hugonnard-Roche, L’oeuvre astronomique de Themon Juif maitre parisien 
du XIV e siecle, Geneve-Paris 1973; Marsilius von Inghen, Quaestiones super quattuor libros 
Sententiarum. Bd. I. Super primum, Quaestiones 1-7 ; bearbeitet von Manuel Santos Noya, Leiden- 
Koln-Boston 2000, esp. pp. xvii-xxvi. 
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Albert of Saxony is probably best known as the founder of the University 
of Vienna in 1364. Before his involvement with this new university, how¬ 
ever, he enjoyed a distinguished career in Paris. He took his degrees in 
the arts faculty in Paris in 1351, under master Albert of Bohemia. Before 
he arrived in Paris, he probably studied in Erfurt. Originating from the 
region of Helmstedt, he belonged to the English-German nation. Several 
times, he fulfilled offices at this nation. In 1353 he started studying the¬ 
ology, but probably never took his degree. From 1366/67 until his death 
on July 8, 1390, he was Bishop of Halberstadt. Albert too wrote many 
commentaries. Especially his commentaries on De caelo and the Physics 
were influential and survive in many copies. 

Nicole Oresme was born in the vicinity of Caen. His name first appears 
in university records in 1346, as a student of theology at the College de 
Navarre. From a papal letter that was recently rediscovered, we now 
know that in 1342, he already was a master of arts. 10 In 1356, Oresme 
became rector of the College de Navarre, which means that he must 
have had his doctorate in theology by then. In 1377, he was nominated 
Bishop of Lisieux. He died on July 11, 1382. Oresme is well known for 
his French translations of some of Aristotle’s treatises. He also wrote Latin 
commentaries on De anima, De caelo, De generatione et corruptione, Metheora , 
and the Physics. Besides the fact that he belonged to the Norman nation, 
not much is known of Oresme’s career at the arts faculty. 

Themon Judeus originated from Munster in Westphalia, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, belonged to the English-German nation. Like Albert, he too 
had a distinguished career as an officer of this nation. Between 1349 and 
1353 he was absent from Paris, probably because of the Plague, as Henri 
Hugonnard-Roche conjectured. During this period Themon taught in 
Erfurt at the school of the Scotch Benedictine Abbey of St. Jacob, one 
of the so-called German Schottenkloster. Note that Albert of Saxony also 
stayed in Erfurt during that period. It is unknown whether they knew 
each other from Erfurt, but they certainly must have known each other 
from the English-German nation. In 1361 Albert succeeded Themon as 
receptor of that nation. Themon wrote a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metheora. His other works are treatises on astronomy. 11 


10 See William J. Courtenay, The Early Career of Nicole Oresme , in: Isis, 91 (2000), 542-8. 

11 It has now been established that Themon died in 1361. See William J. Courtenay 
and Eric D. Goddard, Rotuli Parisienses: Supplications to the Pope From the University of Paris , 
vol. II: 1352-1378 , Leiden-Koln-Boston 2004, 5. 
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Marsilius of Inghen was born near the city of Nijmegen. He is first 
mentioned in the records in 1362, when he took his degree in arts at 
Paris under his Dutch countryman William Buser of Heusden. Like Albert 
and Themon, he belonged to the English-German nation, in which he 
held many administrative offices. He was rector twice (1367; 1371), and 
university delegate at the papal court. In 1366 he started to study the¬ 
ology in Paris, but only took his degree in 1395/96 in Heidelberg. His 
transference to Germany was connected with his involvement with the 
foundation of the new university of Heidelberg (1386). Most influential 
among the many Aristotle commentaries he wrote, was the one on De 
generatione et corruptione. 

If one reviews the biographies of these five masters, several details are 
striking. With the exception of Themon, they all commented on many 
works by Aristotle, some of them even several times on the same work. 
All of them were secular masters at the arts faculty in Paris. However, 
they belonged to different nations. All of them held important adminis¬ 
trative offices for their respective nation. Two of them, Albert of Saxony, 
and Marsilius of Inghen, became even involved in the foundation of new 
universities, namely Vienna and Heidelberg. With the exception of John 
Buridan, they all at some point in their career, moved on to theology. 
Two of them, Albert of Saxony and Nicole Oresme, eventually became 
bishops. In brief, they all were prominent personalities, both in intellec¬ 
tual affairs as in matters of government and administration. 

In my attempt to seek new perspectives on the Buridan school, I have 
been following two, rather obvious, lines of inquiry. The first approach 
is institutional. The second line of inquiry is doctrinal. Both hark back 
on medieval notions of “school” that are still used in contemporary his¬ 
toriography. 12 


The Buridan School: the Institutional Perspective 

The basic medieval meaning of “school” was that of the classroom where 
the teaching took place. The city of Paris hosted many such schools, 
located in specific areas. They were the venues of medieval intellectual 
life. What role did specific locations have in the making of late-medieval 
(natural) philosophy? Or, in other words, how probable is it that Albert 


12 William J. Courtenay, Schools and Scholars in Fourteenth-Century England , Princeton, NJ 
1987, 171-5 and Olga Weijers, Terminologie des universites au XIII e stick, Roma 1987, 43-5. 
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of Saxony, Nicole Oresme, Themon Judeus and Marsilius of Inghen were 
students in Buridan’s school, as has been assumed in much of the schol¬ 
arly literature? Do occasional references to “my master” in the works of 
some of these authors, if they apply to Buridan at all, have a deeper 
significance, or are they standard forms of courtesy to address (senior) 
colleagues? 13 

The faculty of arts in Paris was the combination of four smaller units, 
the French, Picard, Norman and English-German nations. Geographical 
origin determined to which nation a master or student would belong. 
Together, the nations acted as the faculty of arts, presided over by the 
rector. In addition to their common duties, such as the conferment of 
degrees and the establishment of the curriculum, the nations exercised 
activities as separate corporate components. Each nation had its own 
officers, revenues, treasury, seal, patron saints, and authority to regulate 
its own members. The head of the nation was the proctor. Among other 
things, he summoned the assemblies of the members of his nation and 
presided over their meetings. 

Since teaching was organised by nation, the question which I needed 
to investigate was, whether the “Norman” Oresme, and the “Anglo- 
Germans” Albert of Saxony, Themon Judeus, and Marsilius of Inghen 
could possibly have been students of the “Picard” John Buridan. 14 This 
lead question raised other questions such as how the schools of the nations 
were organised, and which students they recruited. Probably due to the 
poverty of the sources, surprisingly little has been written on these aspects 
of university history. In what follows, I shall present both well-known and 
less widely known aspects of the schools of the nations in Paris. 15 


13 Courtenay 1987 (op. cit ., above, n. 12), 191 has drawn attention to this dimension of 
the epithet “my (reverend) master.” In the Quaestiones super libros De generatione et conruptione, 
ed. Venice 1501 (photomechanical reprint Frankfurt a.M., 1970), fol. 106va, Marsilius of 
Inghen refers to Buridan in this way: “Et quia hec opinio mihi probabilis apparet, nescio 
si passionatus ex opinione magistri mei magistri Johanni Bridan qui earn posuit, ideo earn 
in suis partibus persuadere propono et earn immediate declarare intendo.” According to 
Benoit Patar, La physique de Bruges de Buridan et le traite du del d Albert de Saxe, 2 vols, Longueuil 
(Quebec) 2001, vol. 1, 507*-8* three such references in Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones super 
libros De caelo should also be read as references to John Buridan. Patar considers the cour¬ 
tesy titles as proof that Albert of Saxony was a pupil of Buridan. 

14 Note that, for reasons of chronology, it may have been impossible that Marsilius of 
Inghen ever personally met John Buridan, since the latter may already have been dead 
when Marsilius came to Paris. 

15 What follows is heavily indebted to the following publications: Auctarium Chartularii 
Universitatis Parisiensis , ed. Henri Denifle and Emile Chatelain, Paris 1894, vol. 1, pp. xxvi- 
xxxiii; Adolphe Berty, Topographie historique du vieux Paris, 5 vols, Paris 1866-1897, esp. vol. 5 
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From the minutes of the meetings held by the English-German nation 
as recorded in its proctors’ book (liber procuratorum ), it appears that many 
of the nation’s expenses went to the purchase, upkeep, and repair of the 
schools. On the basis of these records, it is even possible to reconstruct 
more or less accurately the location of the nations’ several schools in the 
Rue de Fouarre. The schools of the French nation were adjacent to those 
of the Normans, which in their turn were next to those of the Picards 
and the English-German nation. On the opposite side of the street were 
additional schools of the Picards and of the English-German nation. At 
times, the nations would even share a building. 16 As from the second half 
of the fourteenth century (1358), the Rue de Fouarre was closed off at 
night by wooden barriers. They served to prevent the deposit of litter in 
the streets, about which the masters had bitterly complained. Although 
according to regulations from the early fourteenth century, it was for¬ 
bidden to set up schools outside of the Rue de Fouarre, in the latter half 
of that century, the nations had to seek other locations for schools, in 
order to accommodate the increasing number of students and masters. 

In any case, it is clear that each of the nations rented, owned and 
maintained buildings which they distributed among their masters for the 
purpose of teaching. From the French and Picard nations we have records 
about how the schools were assigned to their masters. Only the regent 
masters, that is, those masters who were actively teaching (not just resid¬ 
ing) during the Grand Ordinary, a defined period of time which ran from 
October 1 until Easter, were entitled to have a school assigned to them. 
By 1371, under the rectorship of Marsilius of Inghen, the old custom was 
abolished under which masters were to retain the schools they had used 
in the previous year. Instead, the schools were now distributed among 
the regent masters each year between the feast of Bartholomew (August, 
24) and Saint Remigius (October, 1), the beginning of the academic year. 

One of the major duties of any master, of course, was to supervise the 
study of his students. But where did these students come from? Thanks 
to a prosopographical study by Mineo Tanaka it is possible to give an 
impression of the geographical origins of the student population of the 


(Region centrale de l’universite), which includes a map, showing the locations of the different 
schools; Gray C. Boyce, The English-German Nation in the University of Paris during the Middle 
Ages, Bruges 1927, 113-49; Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities , Cambridge, 
Mass. 1948, 82-97. 

16 In 1393 Picards occupied the upper story of schools owned by the English-Germans. 
Controversy arose over the maintainance of the building. 
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English-German nation. 17 Tanaka was interested in studying the relations 
between students and masters. To this purpose, he investigated which stu¬ 
dents took a degree under which master. He focused on the three major 
stages in the academic career: the determination (< determinatio ), the license 
(i licentia ), and the inception ( inceptio ). 18 Tanaka was mainly interested in the 
patterns that occurred in the supervision of the academic study, for instance 
in the number of students who took all three degrees under the same 
master, or who switched to another supervisor after the determination, 
or after the license. His prosopographic study makes one point abun- 
dandy clear. Students took their degrees with masters of their own nation. 19 
More in particular, they seemed to seek out masters from their own 
region. 20 Occasionaly, it did happen that a candidate obtained his license 
under a master from another nation. However, this practice was due 
to the fixed number of bachelors that each nation was allowed to exam¬ 
ine for the license each month. 21 The proctor’s book of the English- 
German nation singles out the candidates who took their license under 
a master of another nation with an epithet. They are called normanizatus , 
picardizatus , or gallicatus , but they remained members of the English- 
German nation. 22 

The nations did not take lightly their prerogative over the academic 
degrees. Two bitter disputes about the boundaries of the nations were 
precipitated by controversies over the inception of candidates. In 1266, 
Jean de Ulliaco, resident of a diocese of Beauvais, and hence belonging 


17 Mineo Tanaka, La nation anglo-allemande de VUniversite de Paris a la fin du Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1990. 

18 Note that only regent masters were allowed to supervise the determination. This is 
not true for the other two exams. 

19 Tanaka 1990 {op. cit ., above, n. 17), 156-85. 

20 The results of Tanaka’s study coincide with the results of a geographical analysis of 
the Paris academic community carried out by William Courtenay, on the basis of different 
source material and to a different purpose. He too concluded that, for instance, the lodg¬ 
ing of the academic community was according to regional or linguistic ties. See William 
J. Courtenay, Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth Century. A Social Portrait , Cambridge 1999, 
81-91. 

21 “On March 16, 1338, the faculty ruled that of the sixteen scholars who would be 
examined for the license in arts at Ste. Genevieve each month, six were to be from the 
French nation, four each from the Norman and Picard nations, and two from the English- 
German nation, of which half would be examined at each audition.” See Kibre 1948 
{op. cit., above, n. 15), 101, and Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis , ed. Henri Denifle and 
Emile Chatelain, 4 vols, Paris 1889-97, vol. 2, 474. 

22 Tanaka 1990 {op. cit., above, n. 17), 153-4. 
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to the Picard nation, wished to incept in the French nation. The Picards, 
however, not only claimed him, but seized him bodily. 23 

More interesting for our purpose is another conflict, which arose in 
1356, and which involved some of the main characters of the Buridan 
school. In that year, a certain John Mast passed through the Rue du 
Fouarre with the beadles of the Picard nation to seek the permission from 
the masters of arts to incept, as was the custom. 24 Master Themon Judeus 
from the English-German nation, however, refused his approval. He 
pointed out that John Mast had already determined in the English-German 
nation. 25 The earlier dispute between the two nations over Mast’s degrees 
still had not been resolved. For this reason, he had to refrain from attach¬ 
ing himself to either nation. The ensuing discussions between the two 
nations, which dragged on until the end of 1358, are well documented. 
The conclusion of the debate was that the English-Germans and the 
Picards settled on the river Meuse in the Low countries as the bound¬ 
ary between their two nations. The geographical and linguistic ramifac- 
tions of the debate need not concern us here. What is interesting is, that 
John Buridan presented the case of the Picards before the committee of 
deputies which had to decide the dispute; 26 that Themon Judeus substi¬ 
tuted the absent proctor of the English-German nation, and that among 
those masters who signed the final agreement were not only John Buridan, 
but also Albert of Saxony. As usual, the meeting was rounded off in a 
tavern. After the treaty was signed, the masters celebrated in a pub called 
“At the grange” (Ad grangiam). Part of the bill was paid by a master 
William Buser of Heusden, who not only happened to be a local from 
the contested region, but who also was the master under whom Marsilius 


23 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1, nr. 409. 

24 See Gray C. Boyce, The Controversy over the Boundary Between the English-German and Picard 
Nations in the University of Paris (1356-1358), in: H. Vander Linden e.a. (eds), Etudes d’Histoire 
dediees a la memoire de Henri Pirenne, Bruxelles 1937, 55-66 for an analysis of the incident 
and a discussion of the sources. 

25 Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1, 206: “Item 19a die ejusdem mensis 
facta erat congregacio apud Sanctum Julianum pauperum super quodam bacalario, nomine 
Johannis Mast, Leodiensis dyoc., qui dum incipere volebat et transiisset cum bedellis nacionis 
Pycardie per vicum Straminis ad petendum licenciam a magistris facultatis artium, ut 
morum est, si incepcio sua in dicta facultate eis placeret, respondit magister Themo Judeus 
nacionis Anglicane, quod non, eo quod alias determinans fuit in sua nacione, et super hoc 
orta fuisset lis inter magistros nacionis Pycardie et nacionis Anglicane predictarum, ex eo quod 
quelibet nacio eum dicebat pertinere ad suam nacionem, et super hoc discussum fuisset 
in facultate predicta, quod nec magis se tenere debet ad unam nacionem quam ad aliam ...” 

26 Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1, 212-8. 
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of Inghen would incept four years later. 27 At the basis of the dispute over 
the nations 5 boundaries were financial concerns. The students had to pay 
a fee to the nation for their exams, and it was this financial dimension 
which caused the commotion. 

The episode illustrates, I believe, that it is highly questionable to view 
Albert of Saxony, Nicole Oresme and Themon Judeus as students at the 
schools of the Picard John Buridan. As mentioned above, in the cases of 
Albert of Saxony and Marsilius of Inghen, it is even attested that they 
took their degrees with master Albert of Bohemia and William Buser, 
respectively, who came from the same regions as their graduates. On the 
basis of the above evidence from university sources, the most immediate 
task in Buridan research lies, I think, in untangling the doctrinal affiliations 
that are reflected in the writings by Buridan himself and in those by his 
alleged followers. 


The Buridan school: the doctrinal perspective 

With respect to examining Buridan’s doctrinal following in fourteenth- 
century Paris, I will limit my attention to his commentaries on the Physics , 
and relate them to the commentary by Albert of Saxony. This choice 
seems natural for several reasons. First, Buridan’s Quaestiones on the Physics 
stood at the heart of the entire concept of a Buridan school. Moreover, 
there are a few indications in the scholarly literature, about which more 
below, that Albert used Buridan’s Physics. And finally, we can now benefit 
from the edition of Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones on the Physics by Benoit 
Patar and the nearly completed edition of one of Buridan’s texts. 28 

If we want to understand the impact of Buridan’s Physics upon Albert 
of Saxony, we must remember briefly some facts about its transmission. 
At present two long versions of Quaestiones on the Physics are being attrib¬ 
uted to John Buridan. One has been handed down in four manuscripts 
and is sometimes referred to as the tertia lecturaP The other version has 


27 Auctarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 1, 233-6. 

28 Albert of Saxony’s Physics has been edited in Benoit Patar, Expositio et Quaestiones in 
Aristotelis Physicam ad Albertum de Saxonia attributae. Edition critique , 3 vols, Louvain-Paris 1999. 
A critical edition of John Buridan’s Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, secundum ultimam 
lecturam is being prepared by a team of editors, including Dirk-Jan Dekker, Olaf Pluta, 
Michiel Streijger and the present author, at the Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Natural Philosophy at Nijmegen University. 

29 This implies that there should be two other, earlier versions of Buridan’s Quaestiones 
on the Physics. If they exist at all, they have not been identified yet. 
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been preserved in 31 manuscripts and one printed edition from 1509. 30 
In the surviving testimonies, it is commonly labeled as the ultima lectura. 
The tertia lectura seems to precede the ultima lectura. The latter is longer, 
in that there are more quaestiones , but also more elaborate arguments and 
a more polished style. There seem to be few, if any, doctrinal divergences 
between the two versions. 31 In the short preface to the Quaestiones super 
octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis , secundum ultimam lecturam , as the full tide usu¬ 
ally runs, this text is introduced as Buridan’s authorized version. 32 

Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis have 
been handed down in 18 manuscripts and at least five printed editions. 33 
On the basis of the attributions in the manuscripts, I think that there is 
no reason whatsoever to doubt the authenticity of this work: it is a gen¬ 
uine text by Albert of Saxony. This observation may seem redundant, 
were it not that Benoit Patar, the editor of the Quaestiones super octo libros 
Physicorum Aristotelis , has rejected Albert’s authorship. He believes that this 
text is a prima lectura by John Buridan, and consequently refers to Buridan’s 
tertia lectura as the secunda lectura . 34 In addition, it seems that the first five 


30 See Dirk-Jan Dekker, De tijdfilosofie van Johannes Buridanus (f ca. 1360% Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Nijmegen, 2003, 99-103. 

31 The titles of the quaestiones of the ultima lectura are given in J.M.M.H. Thijssen, The 
Short Redaction of Buridan’s Questions on the Physics and their Relation to the Questions on the Physics 
attributed to Marsilius of Inghen , in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen-age, 
52 (1986), 237-66, esp. 240-5. Those of the tertia lectura are provided in M. Markowski, 
Les Quaestiones super /- VIII libros Physicorum Aristotelis de Nicolas Oresme retrouvees?, in: Mediaevalia 
Philosophica Polonorum, 26 (1982), 19-41, esp. 37-41. See now also Benoit Patar 2001 
(op. cit ., above, n. 13), vol. 2, 350-419, for a comparison of the titles. A. Maier, Jwei 
Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie. Das Problem der intensiven Grofie, die Impetus theorie, 
Roma 1968, 370-8 compared both versions with respect to the impetus theory. J.M.M.H. 
Thijssen, Johannes Buridanus over het oneindige. Een onderzoek naar zijn theorie over het oneindige in 
het kader van zijn wetenschaps- en natuurfilosofie , 2 vols, Nijmegen 1988, vol. 1, 7-71 compared 
both versions with respect to Buridan’s theory of the infinite. 

32 Approximately half of the manuscripts offer the following preface: “Bonum, ut habetur 
primo Ethicorum , quanto est multis communius, tanto est melius et divinius. Propter quod 
multorum de discipulis seu scholaribus meis precibus inclinatus ego aliqua scribere prae- 
sumpsi de difficultatibus libri primi Physicorum Aristotelis, et hanc illis scripturam commu- 
nicare, quia non possent—ut dicunt—multa in scholis audita sine alicuius scripturae adiutorio 
memoriae commendare. Super quibus ego peto et supplico de omissis et minus bene dic- 
tis obtinere veniam, de inventis autem si quae fuerint convenientia multas habere grates 
et bonorum scholarium orationes.” See Dekker 2003 (op. cit., above, n. 30), 11 and 102. 

33 Sarnowsky 1989 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 439-40, and 450, and Patar 1999 (op. cit., 
above, n. 28), 38*-59*. 

34 I cannot go into the arguments here, but let the following quotation, which seems 
to capture Patar’s point of departure, speak for itself. Benoit Patar 2001 (op. cit., above, 
n. 13), vol. 2, 399*: “II faut done affirmer des maintenant avec force que la Physique du 
manuscrit 477 n’est pas et ne peut pas etre d’Albert de Saxe, quand bien meme tous les 
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books of a later version of Albert’s Quaestiones have been preserved in one 
manuscript. 35 It has not been studied here. 

For the present comparison of Albert’s and Buridan’s Physics , I have 
singled out two case-studies. The first concerns the problem of quantity 
or spatial extension, whereas the second one concerns Buridan’s theory 
of impetus. I was led to this choice by a suggestion first made in Jurgen 
Sarnowsky’s fundamental study of Albert of Saxony’s Physics. Its implica¬ 
tions for the whole idea of a Buridan school, however, were, to my knowl¬ 
edge, never further explored. Sarnowsky’s thesis, for which I will provide 
some additional evidence, is that Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones on the 
Physics need to be placed between Buridan’s tertia lectura and his ultima lec- 
tura. Albert knew Buridan’s tertia lectura of the Physics and responded to 
it. Buridan in his ultima lectura , in turn, responded to Albert of Saxony’s 
Quaestiones on the Physics . 36 


Substance and Quantity 

In general, medieval thinkers believed that spatial extension belonged in 
the category of quantity, and that some substances, such as bodies, have 
extension as their most important feature. However, not only the sub¬ 
stance of body, but also many of its qualities were considered to be 
extended. The dimensions of Socrates’ whiteness, for instance, were believed 
to coincide with Socrates himself, that is, with substance. But is it really 
accurate to equate quantity with substance and quality, respectively, or 


colophons de tous les manuscrits et de tous les incunables de la planete le lui attribueraient. 
II faut au contraire soutenir qu’il s’agit de la premiere oeuvre connue que Buridan a con- 
sacre a la Physique .” The manuscript Bruges 477 preserves an anonymous copy of the text 
that in other manuscripts is attributed to Albert of Saxony. None of the known manu¬ 
scripts attributes this text to John Buridan. 

35 The later redaction has been preserved in the manuscript London, Welcome Medical 
Historical Library, L 15, fols. lra-99vb. Books 6-8 in this manuscript coincide with Albert’s 
usual text. Both versions are studied in Sarnowsky 1989 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 451-60, and 
further compared in Jurgen Sarnowski, Place and Space in Albert of Saxony’s Commentaries on 
the Physics , in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 9 (1999), 25-45. Most recendy, Sarnowsky 
has established that yet another commentary on the Physics attributed to Albert of Saxony, 
was ac tually composed by Theodoric of Erfurt. See Ein Albert von Sachsen zugeschriebener 
Physikkommentar aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts , in: Medioevo, 27 (2002), 449-74. 

36 Sarnowsky 1989 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 50-1, and 58-9. Note that editions of the rel¬ 
evant texts are available in vol. 2 of Patar 2001 {op. cit., above, n. 13), vol. 2. Patar edited 
these and other fragments as part of his, as I believe, failed attempt to prove that Buridan 
actually is the author of the text generally attributed to Albert of Saxony. For the sake 
of convenience, I will refer to Patar’s edition of the passages that are quoted here. 
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should quantity be considered a separate entity? Originally, this ontolog¬ 
ical question arose in the theological context of Christ’s quantity in the 
Eucharist, but it came to be developed into a genuine philosophical doc¬ 
trine. 37 In addition to theoretical arguments (either of a theological or a 
philosophical nature), also arguments from experience played a role in 
the debate. The most important of these is the argument from conden¬ 
sation and rarefaction. Briefly stated, the phenomenon of condensation 
and rarefaction seemed to teach that the extension or quantity of a given 
substance can vary, whereas the “amount” of substance and its quality 
remain constant: no new parts of substance are added, nor any destroyed 
(in contrast to the phenomena of growth and diminution). This experi¬ 
ence was taken as a proof that extension and quantity were really dis¬ 
tinct from substance and its qualities. It was the extension inhering in 
substance that was corrupted and generated in the process of condensa¬ 
tion and rarefaction, not the substance itself. William Ockham, on the 
other hand, argued that the condensation and rarefaction of substances 
is caused by the local motion of the parts of substance. In condensation 
and rarefaction, the parts come spatially closer together or more distant 
from each other, respectively, than they were before. 38 

Already Anneliese Maier had noticed that John Buridan and Albert of 
Saxony held divergent opinions on the issue of the ontological status of 
quantity. Buridan argues that quantity, or more accurately, magnitude 
( magnitude ?), and substance are really distinct. 39 Albert of Saxony, on the 
other hand, denies that substance and quantity are really distinct. According 
to Maier, Albert of Saxony in his commentary on the Physics seemed to 
respond to two arguments of Buridan. 40 She did, however, not include 
Buridan’s tertia lectura in the comparison, and did not further develop the 
implications of her insights for the chronology of these works or for the 


37 The most recent large-scale study devoted to the theological ramifications of the 
debate about quantity is P.J.J.M. Bakker, La raison et le miracle. Les doctrines eucharistiques 
(c. 1250-c. 1400), 2 vols., Nijmegen 1999, esp. vol. 1, 120-55. 

38 Ockham’s views are discussed in Anneliese Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde der spatscholasti- 
schen Naturphilosophie , Roma 1955, 192-3 and Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham: 
Voluntarist or Naturalist?, 2 vols., Notre Dame 1987, vol. 1, 178-84. 

39 Buridan in his discussion of this ontological problem consistenly refers to magnitude, 
rather than quantity. His terminology is actually more precise, since the debate was about 
those quantities that are continuous, i.e., magnitudes (defined as a quantitas continua perma- 
nens), and not about those that are discrete. See also Maier 1955 (op. cit., above, n. 38), 
210 for this point. 

40 Maier 1955 (op. cit., above, n. 38), 219-21. Buridan’s views are discussed on pp. 
210 - 8 . 
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relationship between Buridan and Albert of Saxony. Nevertheless, her 
doctrinal observations, and those by Jurgen Sarnowsky and Joel Biard, 
who also studied this debate, provide an excellent context to reveal the 
relationship between Buridan’s and Albert’s commentaries on the Physics. 41 

The intricacies of the different arguments pro and con need not con¬ 
cern us here. What I would like to focus on, are the two arguments in 
Buridan’s text to which Albert seems to respond. They both hinge on an 
interpretation of the phenomenon of condensation and rarefaction. Even 
though medieval authors frequently referred to condensation and rar¬ 
efaction when seeking support for their own view of substance and quan¬ 
tity, these two particular arguments did not appear in the debate prior 
to Buridan and Albert of Saxony. 42 

In the tertia lectura of his Quaestiones on the Physics , right at the begin¬ 
ning of his own solution (< determinatio ), Buridan develops an argument from 
condensation and rarefaction that involves an elaborate experiment. The 
argument is expressly directed against those who claim that substance 
and quantity coincide, and who attribute condensation and rarefaction to 
local motion, which causes the parts of substance to be more distant or 
closer together from one another, without the addition or corruption of 
quantity. 

Ad istam quaestionem respondeo secundum viam antiquam quod nulla substantia est 
magnitudo sive quod materia non est magnitudo. Et ad hoc adduco primo unam 
rationem naturalem: ponentes enim quod omnis res extensa sit magnitudo concedunt 
rarefactionem et condensationem fieri per motum localem secundum quern partes 
substantiae elongantur ab invicem vel approximantur ad invicem ad obtinendum 
minorem locum absque hoc quod quantitas corrumpatur. 43 

Against this view, Buridan presents a counter-example, derived from expe¬ 
rience. If one opened a pair of bellows (i vesica) to fill them with air [and 
then plugged the opening], “you would be unable to noticeably condense 
the air in the bellows by compression, such that it would noticeably obtain 


41 Sarnowsky 1989 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 92, and Joel Biard, Conception semiologique de la 
science et statut ontologique de la quantite dans le nominalisme parisien du XIV e siecle, in: G. Federici 
Vescovini and Fr. Barocelli (eds), Filosofia, scienza e astrologia nel Trecento europeo , Padova 1992, 
135-54, esp. 150-3, and Joel Biard, De la logique a la physique: quantite et mouvement selon Albert 
de Saxe , in: Les Etudes philosophiques, 3 (1996), 361-74, esp. 366-7. Patar 2001 (op. cit., 
above, n. 13), vol. 1, 355* wrongly believes that Albert’s and Buridan’s texts are about 
different doctrinal issues, and that their views are compatible. 

42 I am basing myself on the material in Maier 1955 (op. cit., above, n. 38), 141-223. 
Among the authors who, in this context, refer to condensation and rarefaction, are Richard 
of Mediavilla, William Ockham, and Francis de Marchia. 

43 John Buridan, tertia lectura, in: Patar 2001 (op. cit., above, n. 13), vol. 2, 21, 1.75-82. 
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a smaller space.” Buridan wonders why this is so. According to him, 
neither the air’s matter, nor its substantial form, nor its quality are the 
obstacle. 44 Consequendy, another disposition of the air resists the efforts 
to condense its parts closer together in the bellows, and this is the air’s 
“magnitude”: “et ilia non erit aliud quam magnitudo.” In other words, 
on the basis of this experiment, Buridan concludes that magnitude, i.e., 
quantity, is distinct from the air’s matter, form or quality. 

Tunc pono quod vesica impleatur aere: manifestum est quod tu per compressionem 
non poteris ilium aerem notabiliter condensare ita quod notabiliter obtineat minorem 
locum; et tamen tu bene habes potestatem movendi ipsum localiter. Peto ergo quid 
prohibet et quid resistit quod tu non potes ipsum ponere in minorem locum. Constat 
quod materia non resistit, quia multo plus de materia posset in minore loco; nec 
forma aeris resistit, quia per alterationem experimur aerem, salvata forma sua, posse 
condensari et rarefieri ad duplum. Quod sic potest experiri. Capiamus fiolam vit- 
ream et calefaciamus earn super carbones, postea ponamus os fiolae in aqua; vide- 
bimus quod, quando aer in fiola inclusus refrigerabitur, quod in tantum condensabitur 
quod oportebit aquam ascendere in fiola et replere medietatem fiolae ne remaneat 
vacuum; ergo ex forma aeris non repugnabat quin tu posses ilium aerem compri- 
mendo condensare. Sed nec etiam repugnabat ex parte caliditatis vel frigiditatis, quia 
multo plus de caliditate vel etiam de frigiditate posset in minore loco. Ergo praeter 
hoc erit ibi alia dispositio hoc prohibens et ilia non erat aliud quam magnitudo, de 
cuius natura est facere distare: tunc enim non poteras illam corrumpere per suam 
compressionem, sed natura per huiusmodi actionem poterat condensare et rarefacere 
et non tu per compressionem. 45 

Buridan proves the same point by another argument from condensation 
and rarefaction, which follows right after the experiment with the bel¬ 
lows. Suppose that God would condense or rarefy a lump [globus) of air 
which includes everything. The condensation or rarefaction would entail 
a change or motion from one disposition into another one. Hence, in 
addition to the substance of air, one has to assume the existence of other 
dispositions, which explain this change. Or, in other words, if air rarefies, 
it is in a different state (modus se habendi) than before. Since, however, the 
air itself remains the same, the different mode of being can only have 
been caused by an additional disposition; and this precisely is the air’s 
magnitude. 

Item. Ponamus casum quod sit unus globus aeris, omnibus aliis circumscriptis, et 
Deus ilium rarefaciat aut condenset; constat quod ibi erit mutatio; et omnis mutatio 
vel motus est de una dispositione in aliam; igitur oportet praeter substantiam aeris 


44 That the form of the air is not the obstacle is proven in a separate experiment, 
involving the heating of air in a cup {fiola). 

45 John Buridan, tertia lectura , in: Patar 2001 {op. cit ., above, n. 13), vol. 2, 21, 1. 83-22, 
1. 5 with a slighdy modified punctuation. 
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ponere alias dispositiones secundum quas erit ilia mutatio. Et non potest dici 
quod illae dispositiones sunt loca, quia secundum dictam positionem non esset ibi 
aliquis locus, cum locus sit continens extrinsecum; et nos circumscribebamus omnia 
extrinseca. 

Item. Ille aer, si rarefieret, alio modo se haberet quam ante; et tamen non esset 
alius aer; igitur ille modus se habendi differt ab aere, et non potest differre nisi sit 
dispositio addita; et ilia est magnitudo quam quaerimus. Et ista ratio potest fortificari 
per syllogismum expositorum. . . , 46 

In quaestio 6 of book 1 of his Quaestiones on the Physics (utrum omnis res 
extensa sit quantitas ), Albert of Saxony takes on both arguments. They 
appear in the arguments quod non , that is, in the arguments against his 
own thesis that substance and quantity coincide. Argument six and seven 
which Albert lists, and which he attributes to quidam , clearly echo the 
above line of reasoning, culled from Buridan’s tertia lectura. Argument six 
is a paraphrase of Buridan’s experiment of the condensation and rare¬ 
faction in a pair of bellows. It repeats that neither the air’s matter, nor 
its form, nor its quality prevents the bellows from being compressed. 

Consequenter quaeritur utrum omnis res extensa sit quantitas. Arguitur quod non. . . . 
Sexto. Arguunt quidam sic : sit una vesica plena aere; tunc comprimenti illam aliquid 
existens in vesica resistit; sed hoc nec est materia aeris nec forma aeris nec qualitas 
aeris; videtur ergo quod hoc sit quantitas aeris. Tunc sic: quantitas aeris in vesica 
resistit comprimenti et non materia neque forma neque qualitas ipsius aeris; igitur 
quantitas aeris est distincta ab his, et per consequens ista non sunt quantitas; et cum 
ista sint extensa, sequitur non omnem rem extensam esse quantitatem. Quod autem 
materia aeris non resistat, patet, quia materiae aeris non repugnaret stare sub quan¬ 
titate minore, ex eo quod ilia non determinat sibi aliquam certam extensionem. Nec 
etiam forma aeris resistit, quia similiter formae aeris non repugnaret stare sub exten- 
sione minore; unde sub multo minore extensione salvaretur forma aeris. Nec etiam 
potest dici quod qualitas aeris sicut est caliditas, humiditas, resistat, quia illis similiter 
non repugnaret esse sub extensione minore. 47 

Argument seven, also explicitly attributed to the same quidam , rephrases 
Buridan’s argument that the rarefaction of a body with a size of one foot 
into a body of two feet, everything else being destroyed [by divine omnipo¬ 
tence], can only be explained if one assumes that something new has 
been added to the body. But only its size ( quantitas ) seems to have been 
added. Consequently, quantity is different from substance. 

Septimo. Arguunt isti ad idem. Nam, posito quod aliquod pedale, omni extrinseco anni- 
hilato, rarefiat quod fiat bipedale, tunc, ipso sic rarefacto, ipsum habet se aliter quam 


46 John Buridan, tertia lectura , in: Patar 2001 [op. cit ., above, n. 13), vol. 2, 22, 1. 6-23 
1. 18. 

47 Patar 1999 {op. cit., above, n. 28), vol. 2, 81, 1. 44-82, 1. 58, with a slightly modified 
punctuation. 
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prius se habuit; sed non per habitudinem et comparationem eius ad aliquod extrin- 
secum, ex quo quodlibet sibi extrinsecum ponitur annihilatum; igitur videtur quod 
intrinsece se habeat aliter quam prius se habuit. Sed non posset intrinsece aliter se 
habere quam prius se habuit, nisi aliqua res de novo esset sibi superaddita; sed non 
videtur esse alia quam nova quantitas et extensior; igitur videtur quod quantitas sit 
una res superaddita rei extensae. 48 

Albert resolves the experiment from the bellows by pointing out that it 
is the form of “the mass of air” [forma existens in tanta massa materiae) —not 
the air’s form absolutely taken—which resists the compression. The rar¬ 
efaction of a body from one to two feet, on which the other argument 
hinges, is attributed to the local motion of the parts (solum per motum 
localem). In the hypothetical case that everything external to the body has 
been destroyed, and, consequently, the body is not in a different dispo¬ 
sition relative to anything externally, it is still true that its parts are more 
distant from one another. 

Ad sextam de vesica dico quod nec materia aeris resistit, nec forma abstracta, sed 
forma existens in tanta massa materiae. Unde bene verum est quod forma aeris pos¬ 
set bene esse sub minore quantitate quando non esset in tanta materiae; cum tamen 
est in tanta massa materiae, cum non possit stare in materia quantumcumque densa, 
ipsa est illud quod resistit comprimenti. 

Ad aliam dico quod si aliquod corpus pedale, omni extrinseco annihilato, rarefiat 
quod fiat bipedale, dico quod, quamvis ad nihil extrinsecum se habeat aliter quam 
prius, tamen adhuc quaelibet pars eius ad aliam habet se aliter quam prius, quia 
magis distat ab ea quam prius distabat et non per acquisitionem alicuius rei novae, 
sed solum per motum localem. Ex hoc patet ad argumentum. 49 

Buridan, in Book 1, q. 8 of his ultima lectura , seems to provide a direct 
response to Albert’s text. As in the tertia lectura , Buridan here too defends 
the thesis that substance and magnitude do not coincide: nulla substantia 
est magnitudo. The structure of the argument which Buridan presents in 
support of his thesis is rather complex. First Buridan presents a number 
of traditional arguments against the thesis that substance and quantity 
coincide. Even though these arguments support Buridan’s own view, he 
finds the majority of them unconvincing. In order to disclose their flaws, 
Buridan sets out to refute them one by one, as if he himself were a pro¬ 
ponent of the view that substance and quantity are identical. 50 

Ista quaestio est valde difficilis. Multi enim ponunt, et specialiter moderni quod omnis 
res extensa est magnitudo propter auctoritates prius factas et rationes, et difficile est 
demonstrare oppositum. Unde rationes quae in oppositum deductae sunt, ut in pluribus 


48 Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 28), vol. 2, 82, 1. 59-83, 1. 68. 

49 Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 28), vol. 2, 90, 1. 3-91, 1. 15. 

50 See also Maier 1955 (op. cit., above, n. 38), 211. 
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sophisticae sunt. Ideo possunt faciliter evadi. Ne aliquis aliquibus illarum rationum 
acquiescat tamquam demonstrationibus, quod esset inconveniens, et ut illi, qui vol- 
unt istam opinionem tenere, sciant evadere illas rationes quae in contrarium sibi 
factae sunt, ego ac si essem de ilia opinione, volo respondere ad illas rationes. 51 

After thus having willingly assisted his opponents by refuting thirteen 
arguments in support of his own view, Buridan still maintains that no 
substance coincides with quantity. 

Non obstante tamen quod sic possunt solvi vel evadi rationes praedictae, ego pono 
conclusionem quod nulla substantia est magnitudo. 52 

Only at this stage of the quaestio , Buridan provides the arguments which 
he finds really convincing. The most important proof for his own view 
again is the experiment with the bellows. The ultima lectura basically repeats 
the experiment from the tertia lectura , though in a more carefully devel¬ 
oped version and with a more drawn-out conclusion. 

Hoc declaratur supponendo quod aer manens idem secundum substantiam potest 
multum rarefieri et condensari per calefactionem et frigefactionem. Quod experi- 
mentaliter apparet, quia, si fiola vitrea calefiat super carbones, aer interior multum 
rarefit in tantum quod, si os fiolae ponatur in aqua frigida culo verso superius, cum 
per parvam horam temporis aer interior refrigerabitur, ille in tantum condensabitur 
quod oportebit aquam ascendere in fiolam usque ad mediam eius repletionem, ne 
sit vacuum, quia aer interior condensatus obtinet minorem locum in subduplo quam 
ante, cum esset rarior. Postea per experientiam ego suppono quod trahendo vel com- 
primendo aerem sine calefactione vel frigefactione, tu non potes aerem in tantum, 
scilicet ad duplum condensare vel rarefacere, sicut dictum est, quantum tu potes per 
calefactionem vel frigefactionem; quod patet in follibus. Nam si latera follis sint per- 
fecte ab invicem elevata, ut intra sit aeris plenitudo et obstruantur bene omnia foram¬ 
ina follis, tu non poteris comprimere latera follis ad subduplum, immo nec ad aliquam 
notabilem quantitatem; igitur per compressionem tu non potes notabiliter conden¬ 
sare aerem. Similiter, si latera sint non perfecte sed medio modo ab invicem elevata, 
et omnia foramina obstruantur, tu non poteris amplius notabiliter elevare latera fol¬ 
lis, ne sit dare vacuum. Hoc tamen tu posses, si posses per tractionem notabiliter 
rarefacere aerem sicut tu posses per calefactionem. Tunc igitur quaero, quid prohi- 
bet quod ego non possem condensare notabiliter aerem existentem inter latera follis 
per compressionem laterum vel etiam notabiliter rarefacere per elevationem? Constat 
bene quod causa huius reddi non potest nisi ponamus dimensionem distinctam a 
materia et forma, a caliditate et frigiditate et huiusmodi qualitatibus; quae praedicta 


51 The passages of Buridan’s Quaestiones super libros Physicorum, secundum ultimam lecturam 
are quoted from the forthcoming critical edition. Books I and II have been prepared by 
Olaf Pluta. The following two manuscripts have been used to establish the text: Copenhagen, 
Det kongelige Bibliotek, Ny kongelig Samling, cod. 1801 fol. (C), fol. 13rb and Krakow, 
Biblioteka Jagiellonska, cod. 1771 (G), fol. lOra. A slightly different edition of Book I, 
q. 8 of Buridan’s ultima lectura can be found in Patar 2001 [op. cit., above, n. 13), vol. 2, 
120-4. 

52 John Buridan, ultima lectura , C, fol. 14ra and G, fol. lOvb. 
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omnia sint extensa sicut uno modo motu, quem vocamus localem, solum cum omnibus 
sibi inhaerentibus movetur. 

Sed huiusmodi dimensionem ponendo nos possumus to turn salvare. Dicimus enim 
quod sicut albedo dat esse album formaliter, sic magnitudo, quae est extensio, dat 
esse extensum et magnum. Et sicut in eodem subiecto plus de albedine dat esse albius 
et plus de caliditate calidius, ita plus de magnitudine maius et extensius. Ideo etiam 
sicut idem prius album non potest fieri albius nisi per generationem albedinis in eo 
cum albedine praecedente, nec fieri minus album nisi per corruptionem partis albe¬ 
dinis, ita idem existens magnum non potest fieri maius sine aliqua generatione mag- 
nitudinis cum magnitudine praeexistente, nec fieri minus existens magnum sine 
corruptione magnitudinis. Modo ultra dicimus quod in subiectis ad hoc habilibus 
sicut ad calefactionem consequitur naturaliter generatio levitatis et ad frigefactionem 
corruptio levitatis et generatio gravitatis, sic etiam ad huiusmodi calefactionem sequitur 
naturaliter generatio partialis magnitudinis et ad frigefactionem corruptio levitatis et 
generatio gravitatis. Et credo quod hoc sit rarefactio et condensatio. Raritas enim 
nihil aliud est in materialibus quam in pauca materia multa magnitudo, et densitas 
est in multa materia pauca magnitudo. Et dicimus ultra quod de huiusmodi magni¬ 
tudine non potest aliquid ita notabile generari vel corrumpi per compressionem vel 
tractionem sicut per calefactionem et frigefactionem, sicut nec etiam de gravitate et 
levitate. Et sic apparet causa et ratio praedictorum posita sic magnitudine esse dis- 
tincta a substantia et qualitate. 53 

Next, in the section that immediately follows, Buridan takes issue with 
other scholars {alii), who attribute the condensation and rarefaction “solely 
to the local motion of the parts [of air].” 

Sed videtur mihi quod alii de praedictis non possunt convenienter reddere causam, 
cum enim dicunt quod non fiat condensatio vel rarefactio per generationem vel cor¬ 
ruptionem magnitudinis, sed solum per motum localem partium per quem approxi- 
mantur undique ad invicem vel elongantur. Et ego possum corpora movere localiter 
pellendo vel trahendo. Quid enim prohibet quod ego non possum comprimere simul 
partes aeris condensando ad obtinendum minorem locum? Materia enim non obstat, 
quia plus de materia posset in multo minori loco. Nec forma substantialis aeris obstat, 
quia ilia tota forma sit in minori loco aere condensato per frigefactionem, sicut dic¬ 
tum est. Nec caliditas obstat secundum se ipsam, licet forte obstet inquantum sequitur 
ad earn generatio magnitudinis, nam multo plus de caliditate posset in valde minori 
loco, quia in parvo ignito ferro est multo plus de caliditate. Si tu dicas quod obstat 
ex parte raritatis, quae a praedictis distincta est, ego concedo, quia tunc ilia raritas 
est magnitudo vel dimensio quam ego quaero. Illi enim sicut non possunt magni- 
tudinem distinctam a praedictis ponere, ita nec raritatem. 54 

Although this view was also defended by William Ockham, it is directed, 
I think, against Albert of Saxony. In the tertia lectura , Buridan also men¬ 
tioned the view that condensation and rarefaction were sometimes attrib¬ 
uted to local motion, but only now, in the ultima lectura , this view is 
restructured as a counter-argument against his experiment with the bellows. 


53 John Buridan, ultima lectura , C, fols. 14ra-14rb, and G, fol. lOvb-llra. 

54 John Buridan, ultima lectura , C, fols. 14rb-14va, and G, fol. lira. 
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Buridan concludes his argument from the bellows with an additional 
argument, which we already encountered in Albert of Saxony’s text, 
namely the argument of the rarefaction of a one-foot body into two 
feet. The rarefaction causes the body to be in a different mode of being 
than before. However, since everything outside of this body has been 
annihilated by divine omnipotence, this different mode of being is not 
with respect to something external to the rarfied body, but intrinsically. 
And these different modes of being are precisely what Buridan labels 
“magnitudes.” 

Conclusio nostra principalis potest sic persuaderi aliquibus aliis rationibus. Si enim corpus pedale 
et omnia corpora sibi extrinseca sint annihilata, et rarefiat per potentiam divinam 
donee sit bipedale, constat quod alio et alio modo se habet prius et posterius, et non 
ad aliquod extrinsecum, igitur intrinsece. Et istos modos ex parte rei alios ab invicem 
vocemus ‘magnitudines,’ cum nos ponamus quod non sit prius et posterius alia mate¬ 
ria vel alia forma substantial^ vel alia caliditas aut frigiditas. Et sic de aliis. 55 

There is some further evidence, not previously noticed, that strongly sug¬ 
gests that Albert of Saxony responded to Buridan’s tertia lectura , and was 
prior to Buridan’s ultima lectura. In the tertia lectura , Buridan labels his own 
position that quantity and substance are different as the via antiqua , the 
traditional view, which harks back on Aristotle and Averroes. 

Ad istam quaestionem respondeo secundum viam antiquam quod nulla substantia est 
magnitudo sive quod materia non est magnitudo. 56 

Albert of Saxony, however, when he comes to speak of the position that 
quantity and substance are different, reports that it was held by some of 
his contemporaries and most thinkers from the past. Albert singles out 
the two arguments the “sixth” and the “seventh,” which were deemed 
particularly important by proponents of this view. 

In ista quaestione primo recitabo unam opinionem; secundo ponam conclusiones ad 
quaestionem, quibus patet improbatio illius opinionis. Quantum ad primum scien¬ 
dum est quod est opinio aliquorum modemorum et plurium antiquorum quod quantitas sit 
una res distincta a re extensa et quanta, recte sicut albedo est res ditincta a re 
habente albedinem. Et isti rationem sextam et septimam multum reputant pro ista opinione. 57 

The “sixth and seventh arguments” to which Albert refers, are the sixth 
and seventh arguments quod non discussed above: the argument from the 
bellows, and the argument of the rarefaction by divine omnipotence, both 


55 John Buridan, ultima lectura , C, fol. 14va, and G, fol. lira. 

56 John Buridan, tertia lectura in Patar, La physique de Bruges , 21, 1. 75-76. 

57 Patar 1999 (op. cit ., above, n. 28), vol. 2, 85, 1. 14-86, 1. 21 (Book 1, q. 6). 
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advanced by Buridan and reported by Albert. This context ties the opinio 
aliquorum modemorum to the position of John Buridan. 

The change of perspective between Albert’s Quaestiones on the Physics , 
and Buridan’s tertia lectura is interesting. Buridan perceives himself as a 
follower of the “ancient way,” the via antiqua. But through the eyes of his 
Parisian contemporary Albert, he is one of the modemi. So the same doc¬ 
trinal position, namely that substance and quantity are distinct, can both 
be labelled “antiquus” and “modernus.” 

In the ultima lectura , Buridan introduces yet another change of per¬ 
spective. There, he can claim that in particular “modems” hold the view— 
opposite to his own—that substance and quantity are identical. The 
observation is absent in the tertia lectura , but, then, he had not yet encoun¬ 
tered Albert of Saxony, a modernus , a contemporary, who defended pre¬ 
cisely this position and who had, moreover, challenged some of Buridan’s 
own arguments. 

Ista quaestio [scil. utrum omnis res extensive et situaliter habens partem extra partem 
est magnitudo] est valde difficilis. Multi enim ponunt, et specialiter modemi quod omnis 
res extensa est magnitudo propter auctoritates prius factas et rationes, et difficile est 
demonstrare oppositum. 58 

The impetus Theory 

The second case study concerns the theory of impetus which John Buridan 
and others developed to explain the continuation of projectile motion 
after the contact between mover and moved object had been dissolved. 
Buridan introduced the notion of “impetus” to denote an impressed force, 
which he conceived as a quality whose nature it is to move the body in 
which it is impressed. In what way does this theory teach us anything 
about the relation between Buridan and Albert? 

In her groundbreaking study about the impetus theory, Anneliese Maier 
compared Albert of Saxony’s discussion of the impetus theory in his 
Quaestiones on the Physics to Buridan’s ultima lectura , and concluded that 
the former heavily depended on the latter. However, she noted one pecu¬ 
liar fact: Albert seemed to avoid the terminology of impetus , and preferred 
the terms virtus motiva or qualitas motiva , 59 Let us recur to the relevant texts, 
which had already been edited by Anneliese Maier. 60 


58 John Buridan, ultima lectura , C, fol. 13rb, and G, fol. lOra. 

59 Maier 1968 [op. cit ., above, n. 31), 264. 

60 Maier 1968 (op. cit ., above, n. 31), 207-14 provides the text of Buridan’s ultima lectura , 
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In book 8, q. 13 ( unde moveatur proiectum post separationem a proiiciente) 
Albert discusses projectile motion. 61 He presents four different views as 
to why a projectile continues its motion after it has lost contact with a 
mover. The first three views which he discusses, have their origin in 
Aristotle’s Physics. The fourth view, which he qualifies as the truest view 
(< quam pro nunc reputo veriorem ), is Buridan’s theory. It attributes the projec¬ 
tile’s motion to a certain motive force, a virtus motiva. Six times in this 
quaestio , Albert refers to virtus motiva , virtus motiva sibi impressa , or just talis 
virtus. This virtus motiva is identified as a quality, which is innate to move. 

Alia opinio est quam pro nunc reputo veriorem. Et est quod proiiciens imprimit 
proiecto quandam virtutem motivam quae est quaedam qualitas quae innata est 
movere . . , 62 

Even though Albert here adheres to Buridan’s view, his terminology is 
in sharp contrast to the one used in the ultima lectura. In book 8, q. 12 
which is devoted to the causes of projectile motion [utrum proiectum post 
exitum a manu proiicientis moveatur ab aere vel a quo moveatur ), Buridan uses the 
term impetus no less than 41 times. Only once does he use the term vir¬ 
tus impressa , and then only when he introduces the term impetus for the 
first time in his quaestio. 

Ideo videtur mihi dicendum quod motor movendo mobile imprimit sibi quendam impe- 
tum vel quandam virtutem motivam illius mobilis. 63 

Why would Albert of Saxony prefer the term virtus motiva over impetus 
when he expresses his adherence to Buridan’s theory? Unless, of course, 
he was not familiar with this term, because he did not know the ultima 
lectura , as I have been arguing above. A comparison between Albert’s text 
and Buridan’s tertia lectura seems to settle the matter. 

In the tertia lectura , Buridan discusses projectile motion in book 7, q. 5 
(j utrum proiectum post exitum eius a manu proiicientis moveatur a motore extrinseco 
vel a motore intrinseco sibi inhaerente). Seventeen times, Buridan refers to vir¬ 
tus motiva , vis motiva, vis impressa , or just ilia vis , when explaining the con¬ 
tinuation of a projectile’s motion. There, he also gives his well-known 
characterization of this vis motiva as a quality which is naturally apt to 


and on pp. 260-3 Albert of Saxony’s text. In the addenda, on pp. 372-5 she provides the 
text of Buridan’s tertia lectura. 

61 Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 28), vol. 3, 1070-5. 

62 Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 28), vol. 3, p. 1074, 1. 94-96. 

63 Patar 2001 (op. cit., above, n. 13), vol. 2, p. 211, 1. 34-36. 
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move the subject upon which it has been impressed. For as Buridan 
quotes with approval: 

Dicunt aliqui: probatur quod ilia vis motiva est quaedam qualitas permanentis natu¬ 
rae quae est innata movere subiectum suum . . . 64 

It is the same definition which Albert of Saxony gave (see above). The 
term 4 impetus' occurs only three times in the tertia kctura , always in con¬ 
nection with the term 4 vis impressa ,’ as if Buridan were explaining an unfa¬ 
miliar synonym. All three occurrences stand together in one passage. 

Ex hoc etiam redditur ratio quare motus naturalis ipsius gravis continue magis et 
magis velocitatur. Nam a principio sola gravitas movet ipsum grave, et movendo 
imprimit ipsi cum motu quendam impetum seu quondam vim motwam in ipso gravi, et tunc 
movetur istud grave non solum a gravitate sed cum hoc cum ilia vi; ideo velocius 
movetur. Et per consequens ilia vis sive ille impetus augeatur; ideo iterum velocius move¬ 
tur et sic continue motus velocitatur. Sed nunc est valde magna dubitatio: quae res 
est ilia vis sive ille impetus ? 65 

The way in which Albert of Saxony discusses Buridan’s impetus theory 
seems to provide further evidence for the thesis that his Quaestiones on the 
Physics are chronologically located between Buridan’s tertia lectura and his 
ultima lectura . 66 When writing his Quaestiones , Albert had no access to the 
ultima lectura , and, in line with the tertia lectura , avoided the neologism 
“impetus”. He preferred the traditional terminology of virtus motiva which 
was also used in the tertia lecturaP 1 


Conclusion 

The relative order of Buridan’s and Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones on the 
Physics , which was was based on textual and doctrinal comparisons, seems 
to be confirmed, or in any case, not contradicted, by the little that is 
known about the dates of origin of these works. Buridan’s tertia lectura is 
dated around 1350, whereas the ultima lectura was composed sometime 


64 John Buridan, tertia lectura , in Patar 2001 [op. cit., above, n. 13), 63, 1. 71-73. 

65 John Buridan, tertia lectura , in Patar 2001 (op. cit., above, n. 13), 61, 1. 51-52, 1. 57. 

66 As indicated above, Sarnowsky 1989 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 50 already suggested this 

order, but since he was focusing on the chronology of Albert of Saxony’s writings, he did 
not draw out the full implications of this revised chronology for the connection between 
Buridan and Albert. 

67 This is not to suggest that it was Buridan who coined the term impetus. The term 
virtus motiva ultimately may go back to Francis of Marchia. See Maier 1968 (op. cit., above, 
n. 31), 166-80, for instance on 1. 202-203 and 1. 204. The philosophical relationship between 
Francis de Marchia and Buridan is briefly discussed on pp. 200-1. 
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between 1352 and 1357. 68 Albert of Saxony’s Quaestiones super octo libros 
Physicorum are to be dated shortly after 1351. This date is suggested by 
one of its copies, whose introductory remarks tie the text to Albert’s open¬ 
ing lecture ( principium ) on Aristotle’s Physics . 69 Since Albert of Saxony 
incepted in the summer of 1351, it seems that the Quaestiones on the Physics 
was the first work that he read at Paris after the completion of his stud¬ 
ies there. 

Further study of passages from Buridan’s and Albert’s Quaestiones that 
reveal significant doctrinal disagreements may corroborate the proposed 
chronology. 70 At the same time, they may help solve new questions about 
the production of scholastic works, and about the impact that Albert of 
Saxony may have had on Buridan’s ultima lectura (rather than the reverse). 
Although Buridan must have been teaching the Physics since the late 
1330s, he wrote his commentaries much later in life. Albert of Saxony, 
on the other hand, wrote his commentary right after having completed 
his degree. Why did Buridan feel it necessary to revise his tertia lectura , 
and write a new commentary? Is the introductory remark that the work 
is written at the request of his students merely a commonplace; and if 
not, what about the previous generations of his students who had to do 
without his written commentary? 71 Did the appearance of Albert’s com¬ 
mentary play a pivotal role in shaping the ultima lectura ? Was it, for 


68 The evidence concerning the dates of composition was already known to Edmond 
Faral and Anneliese Maier. See Michael 1985 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), vol. 2, 606-8. 

69 It is the manuscript Erfurt, Wissenschafdiche Allgemeinbibliothek, F. 345, which was 
written in 1360 in Cologne. Its incipit reads as follows: “Quoniam dicit Philosophus ‘a com- 
munibus et prioribus prius est inchoandum’, ideo propter informationem inbuicionemque 
iuvenum scolarium in isto primo libro tanquam pro principio meo volo istam questionem dis- 
putare: Utrum scientia . . .” See Sarnowsky 1989 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 18-9, and 49. 

70 One such further topic that can be fruitfully explored is the discussion of place {locus) 
in book 4, suggested by Sarnowsky 1989 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 51, n. 199, and further 
developed in his ( Si extra mundum fieret aliquod corpus. . .’ Extrakosmische Phanomene und die 
Raumvorstellungen der Pariser Schule’ des 14. Jahrhunderts, in: Jan A. Aertsen and Andreas Speer 
(eds), Raum und Raumvorstellungen im Mittelalter, Berlin-New York 1997, 131-44. Different 
approaches between Buridan and Albert with respect to reasoning from God’s absolute 
power are indicated in Jurgen Sarnowsky, God’s Absolute Power, Thought Experiments, and the 
Concept of Nature in the New Physics’ of XIVth-Centwy Paris, in: Stefano Caroti and Pierre 
Souffrin (eds), La nouvelle physique du XIV e siecle, Florence 1997, 179-201. 

71 Although it is generally acknowledged that Expositio and Quaestiones are linked to teach¬ 
ing practices at the arts faculty, much is still unclear concerning the precise relation between 
the production of such works and actual teaching. A first start of studying the relation¬ 
ship between oral lecture and written text has been made by Christoph Fliieler, From Oral 
Lecture to Written Commentaries: John Buridan’s Commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, in: Sten 
Ebbesen & Russell L. Friedman (eds), Medieval Analyses in Language and Cognition, Copenhagen 
1999, 497-521. 
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instance, under the influence of Albert’s Quaestiones that Buridan expanded 
the ultima lectura in comparison to his previous tertia lectura , and that he 
moved the discussion of projectile motion from book 7 to book 8? 72 Recent 
work on the logic of John Buridan and Albert of Saxony shows a pat¬ 
tern similar to the one brought to attention here: it is Buridan who 
responds to Albert of Saxony, rather than the reverse. 73 

Although all I have covered here are a few passages from Buridan’s 
and Albert’s Quaestiones on the Physics , the main drift of this article is that 
the common notion of a Buridan school needs to be qualified. I hope 
that the reader has come to share my thought that future studies in this 
area would benefit from a greater readiness to perceive John Buridan, 
Albert of Saxony, Nicole Oresme, Themon Judeus, and Marsilius of 
Inghen as a small intellectual network of nearly contemporary masters of 
arts, who were familiar with each other’s work and at times responded 
to one another. This concept seems more adequate than that of a unified 
Buridan school in explaining the dynamics of conflict and alliance that 
we encounter in the texts. 74 

Nijmegen 

Philosophisch Instituut 


72 Aristotle’s Physics book 8, esp. 266 b 27-267 a 5 is the most logical context to dis¬ 
cuss projectile motion. However, the problem can also be raised in connection with Physics , 
book 7, esp. 241 b 24, where Aristode discusses the motion of things that do not have 
the source of motion in themselves, and the axiom that everything that is in motion must 
be moved by something ( omne quod movetur . . .). 

73 Christoph Kann, Die Eigenschaften der Termini. Eine Untersuchung zur Perutilis logica Alberts 
von Sachsen , Leiden-New York-Koln 1994, 14-8 has convincingly argued, contrary to the 
received view, that Albert of Saxony’s Perutilis logica is prior to Buridan’s Summa logicae (that 
is, a treatise that contains Buridan’s Summulae de Dialectica plus his commentary). See also 
Fitzgerald 2002 {op. cit ., above, n. 7), esp. 5-30 for other examples derived from Buridan’s 
works on logic. 

74 It also better fits the latest evidence, unraveled by Stefano Caroti and published in 
this fascicle, that Albert of Saxony took into account Oresme’s Quaestiones on the Physics 
as well. See Stefano Caroti, Some Remarks on Buridan’s Discussion on Intention and Remission , in 
this fascicle. See further the forthcoming article by Jurgen Sarnowsky, which also points 
at a dependency of Albert of Saxony on Nicholas Oresme: Nicole Oresme and Albert of Saxony’s 
Commentary on the Physics: The Problems of Vacuum and Motion in the Void , in: Stefano Caroti 
and Jean Celeyrette (eds), “Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio. . .”, Florence 2004, 161-74. 
Yet another illustration of this alternative view is Themon Judeus’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metheora. In it, he attacks Albert of Saxony. Nicole Oresme in his turn, seems to have 
copied long passages from Themon’s commentary. See Sarnowsky 1989 {op. cit., above, 
n. 9), esp. p. 41 n. 150, and p. 52, and the literature cited there. 
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In the third and final version of his Questions on Aristotle's £ De Anima', John 
Buridan devotes four questions near the beginning of Book III to the 
nature of the human intellect: whether it is the substantial form of the 
human body (Q.3); whether it is a form inhering in the human body 
(Q.4); whether there is one intellect by which all men understand (Q.5); 
and finally, whether the human intellect is everlasting \ perpetuus] (Q.6). 
What is unusual about these questions is that they discuss not a prob¬ 
lem or puzzle from the actual text of De Anima , which was the subject 
of Buridan’s lectures, but a controversy that arose among authorities try¬ 
ing to fill out Aristotle’s ambiguous remarks about whether the human 
soul can survive the death of the body. As is well known, Aristotle says 
that only the part of the soul that actually does the thinking is “immor¬ 
tal and eternal” when separated from the body (De An. III.5.430a23-25). 
What Aristotle meant by this is difficult to say. 1 But what he could have 
meant was a matter of enormous controversy in late antiquity as well as 
in the Middle Ages, when the question of the immortality of the human 
soul was treated by Christian, Islamic, and Jewish thinkers alike. Indeed, 
modern philosophical psychology owes much to the intense discussion of 
this question throughout the medieval period. 2 It is no accident that 
Descartes arrives at the conclusion that he is a thinking thing; the notion 
that thinking is somehow bound up with immortality has been with west¬ 
ern philosophy almost since the beginning. 

Although the vast majority of questions in Buridan’s commentaries cor¬ 
respond to lemmas from the text he is lecturing on, only Q.6, the last 
of the four questions on the nature of the human intellect, is based on 


1 See, e.g., D. W. Hamlyn, Aristotle’s De Anima, Books II and III , Oxford 1968, 139-40. 

2 I have sketched some of the connections in my Substance and Soul: The Late Medieval 
Origins of Early Modem Psychology, in: Stephen F. Brown (ed.), Meeting of the Minds: The Relations 
Between Medieval and Classical Modem European Philosophy , Turnhout 1998, 121-39. See also 
chapter 13 of my John Buridan: Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master , Notre Dame 2003. 
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something Aristotle actually says—in this case the aforementioned ambigu¬ 
ous remark. So we need to ask why he felt bound to raise the issue, 
devoting several questions to topics hardly even mentioned in Aristotle, 
given that he was supposed to be lecturing on De Anima. The answer is 
that he was doing what any good teacher would do: diverging from the 
assigned text in order to help his students appreciate its significance. He 
is absolutely candid about his intentions here. In the first question of the 
group, after setting out the initial arguments for and against the thesis 
that the intellect is the substantial form of the human body, he says, “this 
question has been raised to distinguish opinions about the intellect, so 
that we will see how they agree and disagree; later, we will inquire about 
their differences”. 3 

According to Buridan, “there have been three renowned \magis famosae] 
opinions about this intellect”: that of Alexander of Aphrodisias, that of 
Averroes, and finally, what he calls “the truth of our faith [veritas jidei nos- 
te]” ( QDA 3 III.3: 22-23). He proceeds to summarize them for his stu¬ 
dents. There is the materialist view of Alexander, according to which the 
human intellect is the material form of the body, and hence unable to 
survive its death; the monopsychism of Averroes, who argues that the 
human intellect is a unique, immaterial form able to survive bodily cor¬ 
ruption because it is not actually in the body; and the truth of the faith, 
according to which the human intellect is actually in the body as its form, 
but also able to survive bodily death and corruption. These appear to be 
the only “renowned opinions”. No others are mentioned. And only the 
opinion of the Catholic faith is designated as “the truth \veritas]”. 

There is a remark in Q.6, the last question of the group, that nicely 
bookends the entire discussion. “The truth of this question is apparent 
from the preceding”, Buridan says, meaning the opinion of the Catholic 
faith that the human intellect is everlasting, “but it has been raised so 
that everything might be reviewed together”. 4 By way of summarizing the 
discussion of the previous questions, he then states the conclusions some- 


3 “Ista quaestio mota est ad disdnguendum opiniones de ipso intellectu ut videatur in 
quo conveniunt et in quo differunt, et quod postea inquiratur de differentiis earum.” All 
quotations from Buridan’s Quaestiones in libros Aristotelis De Anima secundum tertiam sive ultimam 
lecturam [QZX4J are from my John Buridan’s Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of 
Book III of his e Questions on Aristotle’s De Anima’ (Third Redaction), with Commentary and Critical 
and Interpretative Essays , Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University 1989 (UMI #9001313). 
References are by book, question, and page number. 

4 “Veritas huius quaestionis apparet ex praecedentibus, sed mota est ut omnia recolli- 
gantur simul” ( QDA 3 III.6: 48). 
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one might reach if he were “to use natural arguments alone [solum rationibus 
naturalibus uteretur\'\ by means of principles evident to his senses and intel¬ 
lect, “without a special and supernatural revelation [sine speciali et super- 
naturali revelation^ ? There follows a list of seven conclusions we can reach 
about the metaphysical attributes of the human intellectual soul on the 
basis of natural reason alone. Buridan describes them almost as if he is 
setting out the logical space within which reason can operate: 

Cl If the human intellect has always existed, it will always exist in 
the future. 5 6 

This is the standard metaphysical claim that the human intellect’s ever¬ 
lastingness is bi-directional, meaning that it cannot cease to exist at some 
future time if it has always existed in the past. It is worth pointing out 
that on Buridan’s view, natural reason does not assent to anything having 
been made through creation. It is properly concerned with things that 
come into existence through generation only ( QDA 3 III.6: 49). 

C2 If the human intellect is not everlasting, it would be (i) generated 
and also (ii) corruptible, (iii) derived from a material potentiality, (iv) 
materially extended, and (v) numerically many, in keeping with the 
number of individual human beings. 7 

According to the second conclusion, an intellect that is not everlasting 
will be metaphysically indistinguishable from its body, as we could sub¬ 
stitute ‘body’ for ‘intellect’ above and attributes (i)-(v) would still hold. 
Indeed, with the addition of the thesis that the human soul inheres in 
the human body, which seems natural to associate with (i)-(v), we arrive 
at what Buridan calls as “the opinion of Alexander” ( QDA 3 III.6: 51). 

C3 If the human intellect is not generated (or corruptible, or derived 
from a material potentiality, etc.), it would be everlasting. 8 


5 “Et enumero primo conclusiones quas aliquis poneret si sine fide catholica solum 
rationibus uteretur, per principia ex speciebus habentibus evidentiam per naturam sensus 
et intellectus, sine speciali et supernaturali revelatione” ( QDA 3 III.6: 48-9). 

6 “Prima [conclusio] est quod si intellectus esset perpetuus a parte ante, ipse esset per¬ 
petuus a parte post” ( QDA 3 III.6: 49). 

7 “Secunda [conclusio] est quod si intellectus non esset perpetuus a parte ante et a 
parte post, ipse esset genitus et corruptibilis et eductus de potentia materiae et extensus 
extensione materiae et multiplicatus multiplicatione individuorum” ( QDA 3 III.6: 49). 

8 “Tertia conclusio infertur ex secunda praecedendo ex opposito consequentis ad opposi- 
tum antecedentis: scilicet quod si intellectus non est eductus de potentia materiae, ipse est 
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Buridan notes that C3 follows from C2 above by the logical rule per¬ 
mitting us to move “from the opposite of the consequent to the oppo¬ 
site of the antecedent 55 in a good consequence. 

C4 If the human intellect is not derived from a material potentiality, 
it does not inhere in matter. 9 

C4 follows from C3, we are told, because if an everlasting human intel¬ 
lect inhered in the matter of the body, it would continue to inhere in it 
when that body becomes a corpse or continuous with the earth—which, 
Buridan insists, “no one would say [nullus diceret ] 55 (presumably because it 
is contradictory for the human intellect to inform anything other than a 
living, human body) ( QDA 3 III.6: 50). Although he does not explicitly say 
so, the position described in C3-4 corresponds to what Buridan earlier 
refers to as “the opinion of Averroes 55 ( QDA 3 III.3: 22). 

We then move on to a series of ‘meta-conclusions 5 , or conclusions 
based on the conclusions already stated in Cl-4: 

C5 In the following two groups, six attributes are “consequences of 
each other 55 : 10 


The Alexandrian Position 

The human intellect is: 

(i) not everlasting 

(ii) generated and corruptible 
(m) derived from a material 

potentiality 

(iv) inherent in matter 

(v) materially extended 

(vi) numerically many 


The Averroist Position 

The human intellect is: 

(i) everlasting 

(ii) not generated or corruptible 

(iii) not derived from a material 
potentiality 

(iv) not inherent in matter 

(v) not materially extended 

(vi) not numerically many 


Buridan says that these two attribute lists (which I have labeled ‘Alexandrian 5 
and ‘Averroist 5 ) can be inferred from Cl-4. In other words, the meta- 


perpetuus; et similiter, si non est extensus, ipse est perpetuus; et si non est multiplicatus, 
ipse est perpetuus” ( QDA 3 III.6: 49). 

9 “Quarta conclusio: quod si non est eductus de potentia materiae, ipse non inhaeret 
materia” ( QDA 3 III.6: 50). 

10 “Quinta conclusio: quod haec sex se mutuo consequuntur: intellectum esse perpetuum, 
non esse genitum nec corruptibilem, non esse eductum de potentia materiae, non inhaerere 
materiae, non esse extensum extensione materiae, et non esse multiplicatum. Et similiter 
sex opposita illorum consequuntur se mutuo: scilicet, non esse perpetuum, esse genitum 
vel corruptibilem, esse eductum de potentia materiae, inhaerere materiae, esse exten¬ 
sum et esse multiplicatum. Haec enim tota conclusio infertur ex praecedentibus” (QDA 3 
III.6: 50). 
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physical attributes associated with Alexandrian materialism form a logi¬ 
cally consistent set, as do the attributes associated with Averroist monopsy¬ 
chism; the members of one set are simply the negations of the members 
of the other. What Buridan appears to be doing here is presenting the 
opinions of Alexander and Averroes to his students as antinomies of human 
reason, i.e., as equally plausible positions between which we have no 
rational grounds to decide. This is the ‘logical space’ on the question of 
the soul’s immortality alluded to above. 

C6 The human intellect inheres in the human body. 11 

Buridan says that this sixth conclusion is “categorical”, meaning that it 
can be asserted all by itself rather than as following from some other 
assumption about the human intellect, such as its being everlasting or 
materially extended. He adds that this “was previously posited and proved 
[haec fuit prius posita et probata]”, a reference to his presentation in Q.4 of 
four “natural arguments” against the Averroist position that the intellect 
is not actually in the body. These arguments are not explicitly identified 
with the Alexandrian position, although Buridan does think “a pagan 
philosopher would maintain the position of Alexander [ puto quod philoso- 
phus paganus teneret opinionem Alexandria [QDA 3 III.4: 32]. They are: 

A1 A separate intellect would not be part of the essence or substance 
of a human being because it would be extrinsic to it. 12 

A2 A separate intellect would be either one or many; not one since 
contradictory psychological states would be in the same subject at the 
same time, e.g., if you believe P and I believe not-P (the argument for 
this alternative is given in the next question, at QDA rj III.5: 42-43); not 
many, because in that case our separate intellects would not move 
when our bodies do, leading to the absurdity that my intellect is no 
closer to me than it is to you. 13 


11 “Sexta conclusio est categorica: quod intellectus humanus inhaeret corpori humano” 
( QDA 3 III.6: 50). I here drop the possibly spurious addition from several manuscripts, 
“inheres in the human body without the matter (or perhaps, ‘inheres in the human body or 
matter ’—the manuscripts in question have either ‘sine materia ’ or ‘sive materiae\ and it is hard 
to tell which, given that the words are virtually indistinguishable in scribal shorthand), a 
reading which is attested in one of the best manuscripts, Wien, ONB 5454. 

12 “Prima est quia aliter ilia non esset de essentia hominis, vel homo non esset essen- 
tialiter unum aliquid” ( QDA 3 III.4: 32). 

13 “Secunda ratio est quia vel poneretur quod esset unicus intellectus omnium hominum, 
vel quod essent plures secundum pluralitatem hominum. Sed utrumque apparet inconve¬ 
niens. Primum inconveniens est quod ponatur unicus, sicut post videbitur. Et etiam declaro 
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A3 Many separate intellects would not explain how Socrates under¬ 
stands something but not Plato, since there is no relation between the 
intellect and their bodies; therefore, parsimony compels us to posit only 
one separate intellect (Buridan concedes that this argument is “close” 
to the preceding one). 14 

A4 A separate intellect would have to be everlasting and unique, since 
natural reason does not recognize any way for things to come to be 
in time other than by generation—in which case it would also be cor¬ 
ruptible, like the body. 15 

With the shortcomings of the Averroist position now evident, we can 
turn to the Alexandrian: 

C7 The human intellect is generable and corruptible, extended, derived, 
inherent, and multiplied. 16 

Buridan explicitly identifies C7 as “the opinion of Alexander”, noting that 
it is “inferred”, although he does not say what it is inferred from (pre¬ 
sumably from G6, the categorical assertion of which would yield the other 


quod non debet poni alius mihi et alius tibi, si non esset inhaerens, quia: Ponamus quod 
illi sint A (tuus) et B (meus). Tunc oportet quod sint eiusdem rationis, et quod non sint 
mobiles ad motum tuum vel meum, cum non inhaereant nobis. Ideo intellectus A non 
esset tibi proximior vel magis approximatus quam intellectus B est mihi, nec e converso, 
scilicet antequam uterque nostrum intelligent. Ideo ratio naturalis non dictaret quod A 
esset magis tuus quam meus” ( QDA 3 III.4: 32). 

14 “Tertia ratio est propinqua praecedenti: scilicet quod intellectus Sortis vel movetur 
de loco ad locum cum Sorte, vel non. Si dicas quod sic, hoc non videtur naturaliter dic¬ 
tum, cum non inhaereat sibi (non enim posset dari modus per quern hoc fieret, utrum 
tactu vel pulsu; non enim posset did qualis esset alligatio intellectus ad corpus Sortis, 
propter quod continue moveretur cum corpore Sortis, hoc non potest did, specialiter ante¬ 
quam Sortes aliquid intelligent). Si vero dicas quod non moveretur de loco ad locum cum 
Sorte, tunc distant ab intellectu suo. Ideo non posset intelligere per ipsum, nisi tu diceres 
quod ille intellectus esset ubique per indistantiam, sicut diceremus de deo. Et tunc non 
esset ponendus nisi unus, quia ita esset mihi proximus sicut tibi, specialiter antequam 
uterque nostrum intelligent. Ideo possem per istum ita intelligere sicut tu, et ita esset 
fictitium ponere alium tibi et alium mihi. Unde ob hoc credidit Commentator quod esset 
unicus, quod postea improbabitur” ( QDA 3 III.4: 33). 

15 “Quarta ratio est quia humana ratio, circumscripta fide, aut etiam fides, non dictaret 
quod intellectus tuus esset antequam tu esses, nisi poneretur perpetuus et unicus, sicut 
voluit Commentator. Si autem esset factus de novo, hoc aut esset per modum creationis, 
quod ratio naturalis, circumscripta fide, non dictaret, aut hoc esset per modum genera¬ 
tion^ naturalis, et tunc esset eductus de potentia materiae et inhaerens” (QDA 3 III.4: 
33-4). 

16 “Septima conclusio infertur (quae erat opinio Alexandri): quod est generabilis et cor- 
ruptibilis, extensus, eductus, inhaerens et multiplicatus” ( QDA 3 III.6: 51). 
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five Alexandrian attributes said to be consequences of each other in C5). 
Notice, however, that Buridan stops short of asserting C7, or of claiming 
that the opinion of Alexander is true, since he has already reserved that 
judgment for the opinion of the faith. In fact, he says that we must firmly 
maintain that “not all of these conclusions are true, since they are against 
the Catholic faith”, even though “the opposing conclusions are not demon¬ 
strable without a special and supernatural revelation”. 17 

Our tour of Q.6 is almost complete. The doctrine of the faith is next 
enumerated in six conclusions or theses parallel to those found in the 
Alexandrian and Averroist positions. According to this view: 18 


The Doctrine of the Faith 

The human intellect is: 

(i) everlasting 

(ii) not generated or corruptible 

(iii) not derived from a material potentiality 

(iv) inherent in matter 

(v) materially extended 

(vi) numerically many 

In other words, the position of the faith on the nature of the human 
intellect combines the first three attributes (i-iii) of the Averroist position 
and the last three attributes (iv-vi) of the Alexandrian position. Good logi¬ 
cian that he is, Buridan realizes that these attributes cannot be conse¬ 
quences of each other. Therefore, he tells us, “all of the authorities opposed 
to these conclusions must always be denied, even though we cannot 
demonstrate their opposites”. 19 


17 “Sed tamen firmiter tenendum est quod non omnes conclusiones sunt verae, quia 
sunt contra fidem catholicam. Sed credo quod oppositae conclusiones non sunt demon- 
strabiles sine speciali et supernaturali revelatione” ( QDA 3 III.6: 51). 

18 “Nunc narrandae sunt sine probationibus conclusiones vel propositiones quae in hac 
materia secundum fidem catholicam sunt tenendae. Quarum prima est quod intellectus 
humanus non est perpetuus a parte ante, sed est perpetuus a parte post. Secunda con- 
clusio est quod intellectus non est proprie genitus generatione naturali, sed creatus; nec 
est proprie corruptibilis corruptione naturali, sed est annihilabilis, et tamen non annihili- 
batur. Tertia conclusio est quod iste intellectus non est eductus de potentia materiae, nec 
extensus. Quarta conclusio est quod est multiplicatus secundum multiplicationem hominum. 
Quinta est quod est inhaerens corpori humano seu materiae quamdiu vivit homo, et est 
separabilis a corpore et iterum revertetur” (QDA 3 III.6: 51). 

19 “Et omnes auctoritates quae hiis conclusionibus opponuntur sunt semper negandae, 
licet non possumus oppositas earum demonstrare” ( QDA 3 III.6: 51). 
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Buridan signals something important to his students by not asserting 
the opinion of Alexander. For if none of the propositions definitive of 
the Alexandrian position is categorically asserted, no consequences will 
follow from them, in which case we can conclude nothing about the 
nature of the human intellect from his assumptions. For demonstrative 
proof it is necessary to construct a syllogism, which Buridan defines as a 
“consequence that asserts the antecedent and the consequent”. 20 Otherwise, 
whether the human intellect is everlasting remains a dialectical question, 
where doubt cannot be eliminated. In Buridan’s mind, the difference 
between the dialectician and the demonstrator is in how they ask their 
questions. “The dialectician asks his questions in the form of a disjunc¬ 
tion of both sides of a contradiction, giving the choice to the respon¬ 
dent”, he says, “but the demonstrator propounds assertively the proposition 
to be proved, and then it is a question, for it is a dubitable proposition, 
but the same [proposition] after the demonstration is the conclusion”. 21 
Since demonstration is aimed at removing doubt concerning a proposi¬ 
tion from the minds of those considering it, there can be no options for 
the respondent, no alternative ways for the dialectic to unfold. The move¬ 
ment is always from a question or “dubitable proposition, which is turned 
by a demonstration into a certain and known conclusion”. 22 

Now it might be objected here that the Alexandrian position is demon¬ 
strable for Buridan because he asserts C6 categorically. C6 appears to 
satisfy the fourth member of that position, and we know from C5 that 
if we can demonstrate just one of the attributes the others will follow 
because they are all consequences of each other, as follows: 

PI If anything inheres in matter, it is not everlasting. 

P2 The human intellect inheres in matter [from C6] 

C Therefore, the human intellect is not everlasting 


20 Johannes Buridanus, Summulae: De syllogismis , 5.1.3, in: Gyula Klima (tr.), John Buridan: 
‘Summulae de Dialectical New Haven-London 2001, 309: “consequents consequentis et 
antecedends assertive.” 

21 Johannes Buridanus, Summulae: De demonstrationibus, 8.3.2, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Groningen- 
Haren 2001, 64, 17-20: “Dialecticus enim quaerit sub disiunctione de utraque parte con- 
tradictionis, dans electionem respondenti . . . Demonstrator autem proponit assertive 
propositionem demonstrandam, et ilia tunc est quaestio, quia est dubitabilis propositio, et 
eadem post demonstrationem est conclusio”; transl. in Klima 2001 {op. cit ., above, n. 20), 
666-7. 

22 Summulae 8.3.3, ed. De Rijk, 69, 2-3: “dubitabilis propositio, quae per demonstra¬ 
tionem efficitur conclusio certa et scita”; transl. in Klima 2001 [op. cit., above, n. 20), 
670-1. 
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And so on for the other attributes in the Alexandrian position. Buridan 
thus appears committed to Alexandrian materialism about the human 
intellect, contrary to everything he has said about the truth of the opin¬ 
ion of the faith. 

Obviously, the text of C6 presents an interpretive conundrum. But its 
significance is much greater in the eyes of Olaf Pluta, who in a recent 
article argues that Buridan was an Alexandrian materialist about the 
human intellect who, because of the threat of persecution by Church 
authorities, “did not dare to give all his arguments against immortality”. 23 
Instead, he expresses his materialism obliquely, arguing in favor of 
Alexander’s position on the basis of natural reason “leaving aside the 
Catholic faith [fide catholica circumscripta :]”, and leaving it for “the reader 
to draw the final conclusion [from C5 and C6] concerning the question 
of immortality, namely that the human intellect consequently is not ever¬ 
lasting and hence immortal”. 24 

This interpretation is not new. Commentators from Georg Schwartz 
in the fifteenth century to Konstanty Michalski in the twentieth have read 
Buridan’s apparent ambivalence towards Alexander as evidence that he 
was an Alexandrist. 25 But as Anneliese Maier observed in reply to Michalski’s 
interpretation, “one cannot really say that he [i.e., Buridan] decides in 
favor of the teaching of Alexander of Aphrodisias; throughout his argu¬ 
ments and conclusions, Buridan goes his own way, and then states only 
that his results agree with those of Alexander”. 26 As we have seen, Buridan 
agrees with Alexander only when he tries to imagine what a pagan philoso¬ 
pher would conclude based on natural reason alone. But Buridan is not 
a pagan philosopher. Indeed, any claim that Buridan was an Alexandrian 
is going to run headlong into the following facts: (1) he never asserts that 
Alexander’s opinion on the intellect is true (though he does say this about 


23 Olaf Pluta, Persecution and the Art of Writing. The Parisian Statute of April 1, 1272, and Its 
Philosophical Consequences , in: Paul J. J. M. Bakker (ed.), Chemins de la pensee medievale. Etudes 
offertes a gynon Kaluza, Turnhout 2002, 575. 

24 Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 583. 

25 For Schwartz, see Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 584-5. For Michalski, see L’Influence 
d’Averroes et d’Alexandre d’Aphrodisias dans la psychologie du XIV e siecle , Bulletin Internationale 
de l’Academie Polonaise des Sciences et Lettres, Classe de Philologie, Classe d’Histoire et 
de Philosophic (1928), 14-6. 

26 Anneliese Maier: “man kann auch nicht eigentlich sagen, dass er sich fur die Lehre 
Alexanders von Aphrodisias entscheidet: Buridan geht im Argumentieren und Schliessen 
durchaus seinen eigenen Weg und konstatiert dann nur, dass seine Ergebnisse mit denen 
Alexanders ubereinstimmen” (Metaphysische Hintergriinde der spatscholastischen Naturphilosophie, 
Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik , vol. 4, Roma 1955, 27). 
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the contrary opinion of the faith); 27 (2) he does assert that “not all [of 
Alexander’s] conclusions are true”; 28 (3) he says things elsewhere that are 
incompatible with what he would have known of Alexander’s position, 29 
remarking, for example, that Alexander does not posit an immaterial intel¬ 
lect, “as we do [sicut nos ponimus ]”; 30 and (4) there is never any sugges¬ 
tion in the Quaestiones in libros Aristotelis De Anima or elsewhere in his writings 
that he hopes to redeem Alexander for Christian philosophy, which is 
surely the sort of project he would take up if he really thought Alexander 
was right. 

But Pluta is undeterred. He argues that Buridan had good reason to 
disguise his true position on the intellect because of the Arts Faculty Statute 
of April 1, 1272, which he describes as a “landmark statute in the his¬ 
tory of persecution of philosophical thought” that became “a forceful 
instrument to curtail and control any heterodox philosophical thought 
during the later Middle Ages”. 31 Originally directed against the Latin 
Averroists, the statute decreed that masters and bachelors in the faculty 
of arts at Paris could no longer dispute properly theological questions, 
e.g., concerning the Trinity and the Incarnation, and that when a ques¬ 
tion concerned both faith and philosophy, it must be determined on the 
side of the faith, and any arguments going against the faith must be 
resolved or declared to be simply and absolutely false. 32 Violators of the 


27 “Tertia opinio est veritas fidei nostrae . . .” ( QDA 3 III.3: 22). 

28 “Sed tamen firmiter tenendum est quod non omnes conclusiones sunt verae ...” 
{QDA 3 III.6: 51). He does not say which, but presumably he means the first three con¬ 
clusions (i-iii) of the Alexandrian position. 

29 I say “would have known” because it is relevant to this debate that Buridan seems 
acquainted with Alexander only indirecdy, through Averroes, who discusses and critiques 
his materialist view in the Commentarium Magnum in De Anima , which Buridan knew well. 
There Alexander’s view is described as an opinion, but it is opposed to the opinions of 
Themistius and Theophrastus, who seem closer to the position Averroes adopts himself. 
If Buridan did know some of Alexander’s work direcdy (a translation of De Intellectu by 
Gerard of Cremona had been around since the twelfth century), he gives no indication 
of this. 

30 Speaking of the problem of explaining how intelligible species can remain in the soul 
after the act of thinking is complete and later be recalled at will, Buridan concedes, almost 
wistfully, “it is apparent to me that this difficulty would not touch Alexander, who does 
not posit an immaterial soul as we do [apparet mihi quod ilia difficultas non tangeret 
Alexandrum, non ponentem intellectum immaterialem sicut nos ponimus]” {QDA 3 III. 15: 
172). For additional passages, see Rolf Schonberger, Relation als Vergleich: Die Relationstheorie 
des Johannes Buridan im Kontext seines Denkens und der Scholastik , Leiden 1994, 425, n. 31. 

31 Pluta 2002 {op. cit ., above, n. 23), 569. 

32 The Latin text of the Statute is cited in Pluta 2002 {op. cit., above, n. 23), 570, 
n. 21. 
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statute faced the stiff penalty of being permanently excluded from the 
faculty and branded as heretics unless they publicly recanted within three 
days. “Suffice it to say”, Pluta remarks, “that this statute forced the 
philosophers to modify their writing substantially; they had to start writ¬ 
ing ‘between the lines’”. 33 

Was Buridan cowed by the threat of exclusion to hide his heterodox 
beliefs ‘between the lines’? He does seem to think Alexander has the best 
position if one cleaves only to natural reason, but why do that if you 
know the truth as revealed in scripture and church teaching? That would 
be like saying that if I put my telescope away and relied on naked-eye 
observations, I would conclude that the universe is geocentric—an inter¬ 
esting intellectual exercise, perhaps, but not to be confused with what is 
actually the case. In addition, the assumption that Buridan was theolog¬ 
ically submissive clashes with almost everything else we know about him 
as a teacher of philosophy. He was a staunch defender of the autonomy 
of his faculty who, though sensitive to curricular boundaries, frequently 
crossed them anyway in treating important questions in natural philoso¬ 
phy. 34 Thus, we find in his writings discussions of God as omnipotent, as 
capable of freely creating other beings ex nihilo , as imparting inexhaustible 
motion to celestial orbs at the moment of their creation, as possessed of 
a perfect intelligence whose activity makes human understanding possi¬ 
ble, and as the source of the beatitude that is the perfection of human 
happiness. What these examples share, of course, is a creaturely orien¬ 
tation. God is in each case studied in relation to creatures, whose mat¬ 
ter and motion naturally draw our minds upwards to their principles, as 
well as providing us with evident appearances through which the divine 
author of these principles may be known. This much is proper to the 
arts faculty. In theology, however, God and creatures are considered 
through the divine light of revelation: “theology has for its principles arti¬ 
cles [of faith], which are believed quite apart from their evidentness [ the- 
ologia vero habet pro principiis articulos creditos absque evidential”. 35 There is an 


33 Pluta 2002 (op. cit ., above, n. 23), 571. 

34 See Zupko 2003 (op. cit., above, n. 2), 139-45, and Edith Sylla, ‘ Ideo quasi mendicare 
oportet intellectum humanumThe Role of Theology in John Buridan’s Natural Philosophy, in: J.M.M.H. 
Thijssen and Jack Zupko (eds.), The Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, Leiden- 
Boston-Koln 2001, 221-45. 

35 John Buridan, In Metaphysicen Aristotelis Questiones argutissimae, Paris 1518, Book I, 
Q, 2, f. 4ra-rb. Rpr. as Kommentar zur Aristotelischen Metaphysik, Frankfurt a. M. 1964. The 
original publication date is erroneously given as 1588 on the frontispiece of the reprint 
edition. 
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important practical difference between the two approaches, which can be 
seen in the way Buridan argues for the existence of intellectual memory 
in humans without speculating about the role such a faculty might play 
in a disembodied intellect, or examines the relation between God and 
creatures without going on to consider the relation between distinct per¬ 
sons of the Trinity. Since the latter questions involve examining the con¬ 
sequences of particular doctrines or articles of faith rather than constructing 
demonstrations from evident principles, they are off-limits to the philoso¬ 
pher, even if the subject matter is the same. 

But perhaps Buridan was not being submissive in endorsing the ortho¬ 
dox position. Perhaps he was only being crafty, saying what needed to 
be said in public to remain above suspicion, leaving hints of his real views 
in his commentaries for his followers and other cognoscenti to read 
‘between the lines 5 . Here Pluta invokes the godfather of the hermeneu¬ 
tics of suspicion, Leo Strauss. Citing Strauss’s 1941 essay, Persecution and 
the Art of Writing , he contends that the constant threat of persecution made 
medieval philosophers “particularly inventive in developing techniques of 
writing, which enabled them to shroud their true beliefs 55 . 36 One tech¬ 
nique Strauss identifies is surreptitious contradiction of the orthodox view: 

... if an able writer who has a clear mind and a perfect knowledge of the orthodox 
view and all its ramifications, contradicts surreptitiously and as it were in passing 
one of its necessary presuppositions or consequences which he explicidy recognizes 
and maintains everywhere else, we can reasonably suspect that he was opposed to 
the orthodox system as such and—we must study his whole book all over again, with 
much greater care and much less naivete than ever before. 37 

“As a result”, Pluta argues, “it makes no sense to enumerate passages in 
which a given author affirms that, for example, the human soul is incor¬ 
poreal, indivisible, incorruptible, and hence immortal, if the very same 
author provides strong philosophical arguments for the mortality of the 
soul somewhere else—without making any attempt to refute these argu¬ 
ments on natural grounds”. 38 The slightest hint of unorthodoxy is sufficient 
to undermine our assumption that an author means what he says. This 
reading, of course, effectively turns Buridan 5 s claims that are inconsistent 
with Alexander, including his explicit rejection of materialism as regards 
the human intellect, into evidence for the thesis that he was an Alexandrian. 


36 Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 564. 

37 Strauss 1941, 32; quoted in Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 568, n. 19. 

38 Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 569. 
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It is difficult to know what to say to such an interpretation. 39 It is 
uncomfortably close to a conspiracy theory, where contrary evidence not 
only does not count against the theory, but also confirms the existence 
of a conspiracy. Be that as it may, I do not believe Pluta’s interpreta¬ 
tion can be sustained on textual grounds. To see why not, we need to 
return to its source, the interpretive conundrum mentioned above. Recall 
that Buridan does not actually refute Alexander’s heterodox position on 
the intellect by natural arguments, as seems to be required by the 1272 
Statute, but only points to the difficulty of resolving it: “sed nobis est difficilis 
solutio ” ( QDA 3 III.6: 52). Furthermore, his categorical assertion that the 
human intellect inheres in the human body seems to entail the Alexandrian 
position, although he does not actually draw this conclusion. Why does 
he leave it at that? 

To begin with the conundrum, Buridan does not conclude that the 
human intellect is material because the inference from C6 to the Alexandrian 
position is fallacious. This is not immediately evident from the text of 
Q.6, but if we look just two questions earlier we will see Buridan defend¬ 
ing, in reply to Averroes, the view that the human intellect inheres in 
the human body in a definitive or non-commensurable way (i.e., whole 
in whole and whole in part), rather than circumscriptively (i.e., whole in 
whole and part in part), as material forms do ( QDA 3 III.4: 30-36). 40 Thus, 41 

when it is said that the intellect is moved by contrary motions, we can speak of it 
just as we speak of the body of Christ in the consecrated host when one priest car¬ 
ries the body of Christ to the right and another to the left. For the body of Christ 
is neither moved in itself nor by a motion inhering in it, just as the size of the host 
does not inhere in it 

This is exactly what we would expect Buridan to argue if he holds that 
the human intellect is not a material form. But then the sense of the 


39 I say this in part because Strauss is not taken seriously by historians of philosophy 
in the English-speaking world, though his disciples can still be found among ‘political the¬ 
ory’ specialists in departments of political science (the reasons for this surely owe some¬ 
thing to Strauss’ own disdain for professional philosophy). The best known critique of 
Strauss as an interpreter of philosophical texts is Myles Burnyeat’s provocatively entided, 
Sphinx without a Secret , a review essay of Strauss’s Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy , in the 
New York Review of Books, 39.9 (May 30, 1985), 30-6. 

40 This text is discussed at length in my How Are Souls Related to Bodies? A Study of John 
Buridan , in: The Review of Metaphysics, 46.3 (1993), 575-601, reprinted as chapter 11 in 
Zupko 2003 {op. cit., above, n. 2), 175-82. 

41 “. . . quando dicitur quod moveretur modbus contrariis, potest dici sicut de corpore 
Christi in hostia consacrata cum unus presbiter fert corpus Christi ad dextram et alter ad 
sinistram. Non enim corpus Christi per se movetur, nec motu sibi inhaerente, sicut nec 
magnitudo hostiae sibi inhaeret” ( QDA 3 III.4: 35). 
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predicate c ... inheres in matter 5 is different between the proposition Buridan 
categorically asserts in C6 and the fourth proposition of the Alexandrian 
position. Therefore, the inference fails by the fallacy of equivocation. 42 

Moving to the first point, a much more plausible explanation of Buridan’s 
concession that it is not easy to refute Alexander’s position by natural 
arguments is that he was simply being honest with his audience. There 
are no decisive arguments against the thesis that the human intellect is 
a material form if we limit ourselves to what appears to be true based 
on sense, memory, and experience. In fact, none of the three famous 
opinions—not that of Alexander, not that of Averroes, and not that of 
the faith—turns out to be demonstrable by natural reason. But this means 
that the question of whether the human intellect is everlasting has for 
Buridan the status of a dubium , or a question where doubt can always be 
legitimately be entertained, and demands that his approach to it be dialec¬ 
tical rather than demonstrative. Needless to say, Buridan himself is hardly 
agnostic on the question, though he realizes that neither he nor anyone 
else is in a position to demonstrate the truth about the human intellect 
by means of principles in natural philosophy. Whether it can be demon¬ 
strated theologically is another question, which the theologians must resolve 
for themselves. That is why he points out that “the determination of this 
doubt pertains more to metaphysics or to the faculty of sacred theol- 
ogy”, 43 in connection with which “several theologians have raised the fol¬ 
lowing quodlibetal question: whether Christ was a human being during 
the triduum , i.e., the three days when his body was in the sepulcher with¬ 
out a soul and his soul was among the dead without a body 55 . 44 

As for what Buridan actually believed, it seems to me that we must 
invoke here another hermeneutical principle, the principle of charity in 
interpretation, which requires that we take his non-assent to the Alexandrian 


42 Pluta misses this in his discussion, remarking only that “We need not enumerate all 
the arguments Buridan brings forth against Averroes” (Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 
581). 

43 Pluta correctly points out that there is no discussion of the immortality of the intel¬ 
lect in Buridan’s commentary on Aristode’s Metaphysics , though he treats this as further 
evidence of Buridan’s tacit Alexandrianism (Pluta 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 584, n. 53). 
But there is again a better explanation: the immortality question is not raised in his 
Metaphysics commentary for the simple reason that Aristode did not raise it there, and 
Buridan took himself first and foremost to be commenting on Aristode. 

44 “Et finaliter dicamus quod determinatio huius dubitationis pertinet ad metaphysicam 
vel ad facultatem theologiae sacrae. Unde plures theologi moverunt illud quodlibetum: 
utrum Christus in triduo erat homo, scilicet quando corpus sine anima erat in sepulchro 
et eius anima sine corpore in inferno” (QDA 3 III.6: 53-4). 
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position at face value, to mean that he was not an Alexandrian. This 
thesis is neither esoteric nor controversial. Its only virtue is that it fits 
what Buridan actually says. 

Atlanta, Georgia, USA 
Emory University 
Department of Philosophy 



Some Remarks on Buridan’s Discussion on Intension and Remission* 


STEFANO CAROTI 


In his recent paper on John Buridan’s discussion on intension and remis¬ 
sion of qualities Joel Biard 1 fills a gap in Anneliese Maier’s analysis, whose 
first part of Zjjoei Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie (namely 
Das Problem der intensiven Grosse) 2 is still the most complete introduction 
to the medieval Parisian discussion on this topic; Edith Sylla’s contribu¬ 
tions, 3 important as they are, are focused on English authors. In this 
paper I will: a) lay stress on the importance of the commentaries on 
Aristotle’s writings on natural philosophy for this topic as well as for 
establishing sets of problems, such as those discussed in Richard Swineshead’s 
Liber calculationum , just to mention one of the works whose influence con¬ 
tinued in the XVth Century; 4 b) try to set in a larger context John 
Buridan’s discussion on intension and remission in his Physics commen¬ 
tary de ultima lectura? 

The first point actually does not need much stress, because in recent 
years research on the medieval tradition of commentaries has substan- 


* I am very grateful to Jean Celeyrette, William Courtenay and Edmond Mazet for 
their remarks. 

1 J. Biard, L’etre et la mesure dans V\intension et la remission des formes (Jean Buridan, Blaise de 
Parme), in: Medioevo, 27 (2002), 415-47 (415-33 on John Buridan). 

2 A. Maier, ffuei Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie. Das Problem der intensiven 
Grosse. Die Impetustheorie , 3. erweit. Aufl., Roma 1968, 3-109, see 74, n. 2 concerning John 
Buridan. 

3 E.D. Sylla, Medieval concepts of the latitude of forms: the Oxford Calculators , in: Archives 
d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 48 (1973), 223-83; ead., Medieval 
Quantifications of Qualities: The “Merton School”, in: Archive for the History of Exact Sciences, 
8 (1971), 9-39; ead., The Oxford Calculators and the Mathematics of Motion 1320-1350 , New 
York-London 1991. 

4 C. Lewis, The Merton Tradition and Kinematics in Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Century 
Italy , Padova 1980. 

5 Acutissimi philosophi reverendi Magistri Johannis Buridani Subtilissime questiones super octo 
Physicorum libros Aristotelis , diligenter recognite et revise a Magistro Johanne Dullaert de 
Gandavo, in edibus Dionisii Roche, Paris 1509 (unver. Nachdr.: Frankfurt a./M. 1964), 
hereafter QJPhy. 
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tially increased. 6 I shall present, therefore, new evidence as far as inten¬ 
sion and remission is concerned. 


1. Intension and Remission and Related Topics in XIVth Century Parisian 
Commentaries 

The questions of Buridan’s Physics commentary (tultima lectura , hereafter 
u.l.) devoted to intension and remission are the questions 3-5 of the third 
book: 

1) III, 3: “utrum qualitates contrarie—ut albedo et nigredo, caliditas et 
frigiditas—possint se compati simul in eodem subiecto secundum aliquos 
gradus ipsarum”. 

2) III, 4: “utrum qualitas secundum quam est alteratio per se proprie 
dicta continua et temporalis acquiritur tota simul vel pars post partem”. 

3) III, 5: “utrum in alteratione pars qualitatis que prius acquiritur manet 
cum parte que posterius acquiritur”. 7 8 

In Buridan’s Physics commentary known as de tertia lectura 8 the sequence 
of the questions is different: the first discussed (the third question of the 
Illrd book) corresponds to the fourth of the ultima lectura , the second one 
to the fifth, and the third and last one to the third of the ultima lectura , 
which is the opening question of this redaction. 9 The Physics commentary 


6 A. Maieru, University Training in Medieval Europe , tr. and ed. by D.N. Pryds, Leiden- 
New York-Koln 1994; L. Holtz et O. Weijers (eds), L’enseignement des disciplines a la Faculte 
des Arts (Paris et Oxford XIII e -XV e siecles). Actes du colloque international Turnhout 1997; G. 
Fioravanti, C. Leonardi, S. Perfetti (eds), II commento filosofico nelVoccidente latino (sec. XIII-XV). 
Atti del colloquio Firenze-Pisa 19-22 ottobre 2000, organizzato dalla SISMEL e dalla SISPM, 
Turnhout 2002. Olga Weijers has given many basic contributions in this field either as 
an author or as an editor; I shall quote here only her La ‘disputatio’ dans les Facultes des arts 
au moyen age , Turnhout 2002. 

7 Buridan, QPhy., ff. 42vb-48ra. 

8 B. Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem Leben, seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner 
Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters, Berlin, Freie Universitat 1985, Bd. 2, 578-94 for 
the redaction de ultima lectura , and 574-7 for the redaction de tertia lectura. On John Buridan 
see now J.M.M.H. Thijssen and J. Zupko (eds), The Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John 
Buridan , Leiden-Boston-Koln 2001; J. Zupko, John Buridan. Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts 
Master , Notre Dame, Ind. 2003. 

9 I quote from the ms Citta del Vaticano, Chigi E VI 199, ff. 37va-38rb: III, 3: “utrum 
qualitas que est alteratio proprie dicta acquiratur simul vel continue pars post partem, 
verbi gratia utrum in calefactione tota caliditas, que per alterationem acquiritur, acquiratur 
tota simul vel una pars eius post aliam”; ff. 38rb-40ra: III, 4: “utrum pars qualitatis 
acquisita per alterationem maneat cum parte que postea acquiritur”; ff. 40ra-42rb: III, 5: 
“utrum qualitates contrarie possunt se invicem simul compati in eodem subiecto secundum 
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edited under the name of Johannes Marcilius Inguen has the same sequence 
of questions as Buridan’s commentary de tertia lectura , while the other 
Parisian commentators follow the order of Buridan’s ultima lectura. If 
Oresme’s Physics commentary can be dated no later than 1347/8, 10 he 
could be credited with the responsibility of changing the order of dis¬ 
cussion, a change accepted also by Buridan in his commentary de ultima 
lectura , which is probably later than Oresme’s. 11 

The Physics commentary is not, however, the only place where Buridan 
discusses the intension and remission of forms. In the first book of his De 
generatione et corruptione commentary 12 he deals with the related topics of 
the permanence of the elementary qualities in the mixed body and reactio : 

1) I, 19: “utrum omne agens agendo repatiatur et omne passum patiendo 
reagat”. 

2) I, 20: “utrum possibile sit esse actionem a proportione equalitatis vel 
etiam a proportione minoris equalitatis”. 

3) I, 21: “utrum forme substantiales elementorum suscipiant magis et 
minus”. 

4) I, 22: “utrum forme substantiales maneant in mixto”. 

5) I, 23: “utrum mixtio sit possibilis”. 13 

Problems concerning the permanence of the elementary qualities in a 
mixed body, as well as intension, remission, and reactio can be found in 
Albert the Great’s paraphrases of De generatione et corruptione , 14 Aegidius 
Romanus also discusses in his quaestiones on the first book of De generatione 


aliquos gradus ipsarum, verbi gratia utrum in eodem subiecto secundum eandem rationem 
ipsius posset simul esse aliquis gradus frigiditatis cum aliquo gradu caliditatis”. I am very 
grateful to Jean Celeyrette for the transcriptions from Buridan’s de tertia lectura Physics com¬ 
mentary. 

10 S. Kirschner, Nicolaus Oresmes Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles. Kommentar mit Edition 
der Quaestionen zu Buch 3 und 4 der aristotelischen Physik sowie von Vier Quaestionen zu Buch 5, 
Stuttgart 1997, 28-37. 

11 Michael 1985 (op. cit., above, n. 8), Bd. 2, 606-8. 

12 We have two redactions either of the Expositio or of the Quaestiones , Michael 1985 
(op. cit., above, n. 8), Bd. 2, 628-48. I have used the text of the ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
lat. fol. 387, ff. 129ra-156vb. 

13 Ms Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, lat. fol. 387, ff. 141va-146rb. 

14 Albertus Magnus, Opera omnia , V, 2: De natura loci, De causis proprietatum elementorum, 
De generatione et corruptione , ed. P. Hossfeld, Munster i. W. 1980, I, 1, p. 24 “Et est digres- 
sio declarans qualiter substantia recipit magis et minus et habet contrarium”, p. 131 and 
the last Tractatus of the first book on mixtio: I, 6, pp. 169-76. 
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et corruptione “utrum substantia suscipiat magis et minus, utrum in acci- 
dentibus possit inveniri magis et minus proprie”. 15 

In commenting on Aristotle’s Physics medieval authors blend together 
different materials, not only from Aristotle’s other physical works, but also 
from original treatises, especially those written for university students, like 
Walter Burley’s Tractatus de activitate, unitate et augmentatione formarum haben¬ 
dum contraria suscipientium mags et minus , 16 to mention one of the most impor¬ 
tant contributions to the medieval discussion on intension and remission. 
In his Quaestiones in libros Physicorum William Ockham resorts to a quota¬ 
tion from Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione in discussing “whether accord¬ 
ing to the Philosopher contrary forms can be in the same subject”, 17 and 
in the last questions he deeply analyses Burley’s positions concerning the 
activity of elementary qualities in alteration and problems of temporal 
limits connected to this kind of motion. 18 

Ockham’s use of Burley’s Tractatus provides strong evidence of the cir¬ 
culation of ideas in the higher level of education. This circulation is 
confirmed by Burley’s final redaction of his Physics commentary, where 
he replied to Ockham’s objections. 19 Taking into account that problems 
discussed in Burley’s Tractatus de activitate (or Tractatus primus) were raised 
also in a theological dispute, 20 one can easily realize how intricate is the 


15 Aegidius Romanus, Quaestiones subtilissime super libro primo De generatione, Venetiis, 
Lucantonio Giunta 1518, ff. 60ra-61ra. See Nicole Oresme, Quaestiones super De generatione 
et corruptione, hrsg. S. Caroti, Miinchen 1996, 139-58 for John Buridan’s, Albert of Saxony’s 
and Marsilius of Inghen’s De generatione et corruptione commentaries on these topics. 

16 I use here the title of the explicit of the Tractatus contained in ms. Vat. lat. 817, 
f. 203ra. On the Tractatus see L.M. de Rijk, Burley’s So-called “Tractatus primus”, with an 
Edition of the Additional Questio “Utrum contradictio sit maxima oppositio”, in: Vivarium, 34 
(1996), 161-91. 

17 Guillelmus de Ockham, Brevis summa libri Physicorum, Summula philosophiae naturalis et 
Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis, q. 86, ed. St. Brown, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1984 
(OPh, VI), 630: “Utrum intentio Philosophi sit quod formae contrariae sint in eodem 
subiecto primo”; the argument against a positive answer to the problem: “Contra: I De 
generatione : generatio unius est corruptio alterius, et per consequens non compatiuntur se”. 

18 From questio 139 (“utrum possit probari sufficienter quod calor ignis sit causa sufficiens 
totalis <formae> ignis”) to the end, questio 151 (“utrum ponens frigiditatem remississi- 
mam et caliditatem possit rationabiliter ponere remissionem formae fieri per admixtionem”), 
Ockham, Quaestiones in libros Physicorum , ed. Brown (above, n. 17), 773-813. 

19 E.D. Sylla, Walter Burley’s Practice as a Commentator on Aristotle’s Physics’, in: Medioevo, 
27 (2002), 301-72; Ead., Walter Burly’s Physics’ commentaries and the Mathematics of Alteration, 
in: Early Science and Medicine, 6 (2001), 149-84. 

20 De Rijk 1996 [op. cit., above, n. 16), 162-4, (and 164, n. 16 for Gerald Odonis’ use 
of Burley’s “utrum contradictio sit maxima oppositio”; Giraldus Odonis OFM, Opera 
Philosophica. Vol. 1 Logica, ed. by L.M. De Rijk, Leiden-New York-Koln 1997, 8, n. 25) 
and Sylla 2002 (op. cit., above, n. 19), 302-3. 
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philosophical tradition in the Middle Ages. In studying the medieval philo¬ 
sophical production stemming from the universities one should, in any 
case, avoid running the risk of considering the presence of the same top¬ 
ics in the same places (eventually also in different ones) merely as the 
outcome of teaching routine. The evident analogies in the topics discussed 
do not always conceal a slavish attitude toward either a master or a 
school; sometimes from a set of questions on the same topic it is possi¬ 
ble to ascertain the different positions held in the classrooms. 

This is the case also for the discussion on contrariety and intension 
and remission in the fourteenth-century Parisian Physics commentaries by 
John Buridan, Nicole Oresme, Albert of Saxony and Johannes Marcilius 
of Inghen. There is a certain agreement among them about the need to 
discuss together the problem of the presence of contrary qualities in a 
substance and intension and remission, but not concerning the place where 
one should discuss these topics: John Buridan and Johannes Marcilius of 
Inghen 21 discuss them in the third book, while Nicole Oresme 22 and Albert 
of Saxony 23 do so when commenting on the fifth. There is no complete 
agreement also concerning the order of discussion, as we have seen, with 
Buridan’s commentary de tertia lectura and Johannes Marcilius of Inghen’s 
dealing with contrariety as the last topic, contrary to all other commen¬ 
taries, Buridan’s de ultima lectura included. 

In both commentaries that we can consider models of fourteenth- 
century Parisian commentaries—I mean John Buridan’s and Nicole 
Oresme’s—we find a heavy presence of Walter Burley’s Tractatus primus 


21 Johannes Marcilius Inguen, Super octo libros Physicorum , Lugduni, per Johannem Marion 
1518 (unver. Nachdr. Frankfurt a./M. 1964), III, 3-5: “utrum in alteratione qualitas 
acquiratur subito; utrum in intensione pars primo acquisita maneat cum parte secundo 
acquisita; utrum forme contrarie possint esse simul”, ff. 37rb-40va. 

22 Nicole Oresme, Questiones super Physicam , V, 6-9: “utrum contraria sint simul in eodem; 
utrum forma intendatur per additionem gradus ad gradum sive partis ad partem; utrum 
media inter contraria componantur ex extremis; utrum contrarium intendatur altero non 
remisso”, cf. Kirschner 1997 {op. cit., above, n. 10), 395-417. 

23 Albertus de Saxonia, Quaestiones in Aristotelis Physicam , V, 9-11: “utrum qualitates con- 
trariae secundum aliquos gradus earum possint se simul compati in eodem subiecto; utrum 
in intensione qualitas quae acquiritur acquiratur tota simul vel secundum partem post 
partem; utrum in intensione alicuius qualitas que primo acquiritur maneat cum qualitate 
quae posterius acquiritur”; cf. B. Patar, Expositio et Quaestiones in Aristotelis Physicam 3 ad 
Albertum de Saxonia attributae, Louvain-la-Neuve - Louvain-Paris 1999, III, 825-64. On Albert 
of Saxony, see J. Sarnowsky, Die aristotelisch-scholastische Theorie der Bewegung. Studien zum 
Kommentar Alberts von Sachsen zur Physik des Aristoteles, Munster 1989; see also J. Sarnowsky, 
Ein Albert von Sachsen zugeschriebener Physikkommentar aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts , in: 
Medioevo, 27 (2002), 449-73 and 472 for the questions on the fifth book. 
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and secundus. John Buridan uses Burley’s so-called Tractatus primus without 
mentioning him; 24 Nicole Oresme introduces a solution explicitly attrib¬ 
uted to Gualterus , a position which presents some analogies with that which 
Oresme considered the best one 25 and has recourse to Burley’s arguments 
without mentioning his source. 

The use of this work by the two masters, and above all by Buridan, 
has a certain importance, because in the Tractatus Walter Burley system¬ 
atically resorts to some of the new languages of analysis like incipit/desinit 
and maximum/minimum, which, together with intension and remission and 
reactio , can be considered a relevant innovation in the Parisian philo¬ 
sophical university productions of the second half of the XIVth century. 26 

Buridan’s implicit quotation of Burley is in the row-arguments of the 
opening question III, 3 of his Physics commentary (u.l.), after the first 6 
arguments dedicated to stressing the notion of contrariety. 27 The implicit 
reference to the Tractatus primus is introduced as an argument against the 
interaction of contrary degrees in alteration; 28 actually this argument (the 
seventh of the opening row-arguments) is apparently the first of a second 
series of arguments against the presence of contraries in the same sub- 


24 Biard 2002 [op. cit ., above, n. 1), 416-7. 

25 S. Kirschner, Oresme on Intension and Remission of Qualities in His Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics’ , in: Vivarium, 38 (2000), 255-74, esp. 272-4. 

26 E.D. Sylla, Transmission of the new physics of the fourteenth century from England to the con¬ 
tinent , in: S. Caroti et P. Souffrin (eds), La nouvelle physique du XIV e siecle, Firenze 1997, 65- 
110. The influence of Burley’s work is not limited to the passage I am studying here; the 
comparison between the arguments used in the three questions could reveal a greater use, 
even though we have to be very cautious, since these arguments were widely diffused in 
university teaching. 

27 In the third argument Buridan refers for the first time in these questions to gradus , 
QPhy , f. 42vb: “Item, oppositio contrarietatis attenditur secundum rationem speciei, non 
secundum rationem individuorum, hoc ego suppono . . . Secundo quia in eodem decimo 
(. scil . Metaphysice ) videtur Aristoteles intendere quod contrarietas sit differentia specifica et 
quod debeat attendi secundum differentiam specificam et formalem. Ex hoc autem sup- 
posito videtur sequi quod omnis caliditas ab omni frigiditate differt specie et per conse- 
quens etiam omnis gradus caliditatis ab omni gradu frigiditatis differt specie, et per 
consequens, cum non possint stare simul in eodem, sequitur quod nullus gradus caliditatis 
possit stare simul cum aliquo gradu frigiditatis”; it is probable that also here Buridan has 
in mind Burley’s conviction that contraries belong to the same species. It is the fourth 
conclusion presented that is deemed dubious, see ms Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. lat. 
817, f. 203ra: “Quarta conclusio: quod forme contrarie, videlicet calor et frigus, albedo et 
nigredo, sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime”. 

28 Buridan, QPhy ., f. 42vb: “Item omnes sic concedentes gradus caliditatis stare cum 
gradibus frigiditatis dicunt quod omnino in calefactione quantum de caliditate acquiritur, 
tantum de frigiditate corrumpitur et e converso. Et ideo si potest ostendi quod caliditas 
possit remitti sine generatione alicuius frigiditatis, ilia positio et opinio debet ex toto auferri”. 
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stance, and against the explication of the intension of a quality through 
the remission of the contrary quality. I think that we have enough evidence 
that this section of the first part was directed against Burley’s position. 

In addition to precise textual elements, which will be presented below, 
there are some other indications about Buridan’s borrowings from Burley. 
The first, and probably the weakest, is the presence in this series of row- 
arguments of at least three arguments, which are to be found also in 
Burley’s Tractatus primus ; 29 the scholastic origin of both works, however, 
makes this evidence rather scanty. 

In the replies to the opening row-arguments, after the determination the 
first argument of this series is called ratio longa , 30 probably because Buridan 
considered this part of the question as a whole, which can be confirmed 
by the fact that his replies do not follow the opening arguments as pre¬ 
cisely as the previous ones. By far the greater evidence for the use of 
Burley’s Tractatus by Buridan is provided by the very text of the first argu¬ 
ment of this second series of row-arguments: 

Some try to prove that hotness can be reduced without generating any coldness; and 
to prove this they argue as follows. 

First, hotness and coldness are permanent things. 

Second, there is a first instant of the existence of a permanent thing, but no last 
instant; for this reason in the VUIth book of the Physics Aristotle says that the last 
instant must be considered as belonging to the thing which results from change. 

Third, instants are not immediate in time; it is clear from the Vlth book of the 
Physics that between every two instants there is time. 31 


29 The confirmatio of the first argument of this series points out the impossibility of sud¬ 
den change in alteration, a topic which is central in Burley’s Tractatus primus ; the same 
could be said of the seventh argument of this series (Buridan, QPhy., f. 43ra: “Item sequitur 
quod in motu de albo in rubeum prius deveniretur in nigrum . ..”), see ms Vat. lat. 817, 
f. 210vb, concerning hot, cold and lukewarm and ff. 210rb-211va concerning colors. The 
fourth argument of this series (Buridan, Q .Phy., f. 43ra: “Item ex quo tu dicis quod per 
unum gradum caliditatis qui acquiritur removetur unus gradus frigiditatis, sequitur quod 
illi habent ad invicem incompossibilitatem et repugnantiam . . .”) is the same as that used 
by Burley against the need of an agens in the first instant of the existence of a form; see 
ms Vat. lat. 817, f. 208rb. 

30 Buridan, QPhy., f. 44rb: “Ad aliam rationem longam”. 

31 Buridan, Q.Phy., ff. 42vb-43ra: “Tunc ergo aliqui nituntur probare quod caliditas 
potest remitti sine aliqua generatione frigiditatis et ad hoc ponunt suppositiones. 

Quarum prima est est quod caliditas et frigiditas sunt res nature permanentis. 

Secunda est quod est dare primum instans rei permanentis in esse et quod non est dare 
ultimum instans in esse ipsius; unde octavo Physicorum dicitur quod instans debet attribui 
posteriori passioni. 

Tertia suppositio: quod instantia non sunt sibi invicem proxima sive immediata in tem¬ 
pore, et hoc apparere debet ex sexto huius, ubi enim ostendetur quod inter quecumque 
duo instantia est tempus medium”. 
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Of these three suppositions^ the second and third rely upon the two jun- 
damenta introduced by Burley in discussing the fourth conclusion 32 of his 
Tractatus primus : 

I take for granted two basic notions in Aristode’ natural philosophy. The first is that 
there is a first instant of the existence of a permanent thing which is produced 
through a qualitative change. There is no problem concerning this notion, even if 
Aristode would never have said: the last instant of time in which change occurs is 
the first instant of the thing produced through that change, otherwise something 
would move toward a form that it already has. 

The second basic notion is that of something permanent produced or destroyed 
through alteration there is no last instant of its existence. This notion is recorded by 
Aristode, and it would be true even had he not written it, because once having 
granted the last instant of its existence, it would pass away not in time, and there¬ 
fore not through alteration. 33 

Actually the two jundamenta of Burley’s Tractatus correspond to the second 
suppositio in Buridan’s Physics commentary, and the third suppositio is a 
direct consequence of Burley’s two jundamenta. The notion exposed in the 
first suppositio of Buridan’s commentary is a very important element in 
the discussion concerning the second conclusion of Burley’s Tractatus . 34 


32 Vat. lat. 817, f. 209vb: “Nunc restat videre de quarta conclusione et de rationibus 
suis. Quarta conclusio erat quod forme contrarie, videlicet calor et frigus, albedo et nigredo, 
sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime. Istam conclusionem probavi per rationes et auctoritates. 
Per rationes primo logice, secundo phisice, tertio per rationem moralem, quarto per rationem 
medicinalem. Prima ratio talis est: quandocumque aliqua duo equaliter distant distantia 
formali a perfectissimo in aliqua specie, si unum illorum duorum sit in ilia specie, reliquum 
erit in ilia specie”. 

33 Vat. lat. 817, f. 21 Ora: “Et suppono duo fundamenta declarata ab Aristotele in sci- 
entia naturali. Primum est quod rei permanentis de novo producte in esse per alterationem 
est dare primum instans in quo habet esse. Et hec est plana etsi Aristoteles non dixisset 
earn: quod in ultimo instanti temporis mensurantis alterationem habet terminus alteratio- 
nis primo esse, quia aliter aliquid moveretur ad formam quam habet. 

Secundum fundamentum est quod rei permanentis producte vel corrupte per altera¬ 
tionem non est dare ultimum instans in quo habet esse. Et hanc scribit Aristoteles, 
et vera esset quamvis Aristoteles earn non scripsisset, quia si esset dare ultimum instans 
in quo talis res haberet esse, ilia res corrumperetur non in tempore, et ita non per 
alterationem”. 

34 It is the second ratio , after that concerning repugnantia, a notion used by Buridan in 
this series of row-arguments (see note 29), Vat. lat. 817, f. 208rb: “Secundo potest probari 
per differentiam inter formam successivam et formam permanentem que est talis: forma 
successiva, quia non est tota simul, sed semper aliqua pars eius est futura et in potentia, 
ideo forma successiva semper, dum est, requirit causam efficientem. Sed forma perma- 
nens, eo quod est tota simul, ideo, quando forma est, non requirit causam agentem, eo 
quod tota forma iam habita est. Cum ergo in primo instanti in quo iam inducta est forma 
substantialis subiecto, tota forma est facta in materia, non requiritur pro tunc aliquod agens 
vel efficiens formam”. Also the casus following Buridan’s suppositiones , in which the absence 
of a contrary quality during an alteration in which a quality is diminished ( remissio ) is 
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I think that these elements together are enough to permit the hypoth¬ 
esis of Buridan’s borrowings from Burley’s Tractatus. A comparison between 
the two last redactions of Buridan’s Physics commentary, that is de tertia 
and de ultima lectura , provides further evidence. Buridan’s commentary de 
tertia lectura has the same break in the opening row-arguments, with the 
introduction of a series of arguments against those who try to prove that 
intension and remission can be explained through the varying presence 
of degrees of contrary qualities. The text of the de tertia lectura commen¬ 
tary is in this place more confused, even though the problem at stake is 
identical, that is, to demonstrate that there is some remiss quality in a 
substance without the presence of a contrary quality. 35 What in the de 
ultima lectura commentary is introduced through an ordered series of sup- 
positiones (in a way very near to the two fundamenta of Burley’s discussion 
of the fourth conclusion of his Tractatus primus) is here presented as a 
series of quotations from Aristotle’s Physics , and notably from passages 
concerning maxima and minima and temporal limits. 

Further evidence for the use of Burley in discussing the topic of the 
role of contrary qualities in intension and remission is provided also by 
Albert of Saxony’s Physics commentary. Albert discusses the topic of the 
presence of contrary qualities in a substance in book five, as did Nicole 
Oresme. But even though when choosing the place of discussion he fol¬ 
lows Oresme, Albert relies upon the text of Buridan’s de tertia lectura , from 
which he takes a long passage in his fourth row-argument. 36 Albert, more¬ 
over, dedicates the last arguments (here numerated separately, after the 


stated, is very similar to that following the second Jundamentum in Burley’s Tractatus , even 
though here the problem at stake is different (to demonstrate that contrary qualities belong 
to the same species). 

35 I use the text of the ms Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Chigi E VI 199, (with some cor¬ 
rections from the ms Erfurt, Wissenschafltliche Allgemeinbibliothek, Ampl. F. 298), which 
has been transcribed by Jean Celeyrette (see note 9), Chigi E VI 199, f. 40rb: “Item aliqui 
credentes demonstrare ponendo gradum caliditatis compati gradui frigiditatis, dicunt quod 
in caliditate remissa est aliquis gradus frigiditatis, quia quantum corrumpitur de caliditate 
in remissione caliditatis, tantum generatur de frigiditate. Et sic ideo, si potest ostendi quod 
sit dare caliditatem remissam sine aliqua frigiditate, debebit concludi propositum (that is 
that contrary qualities are not in the same substance). Igitur ostendo quod sit dare calidi¬ 
tatem remissam sine frigiditate per tale enthimema: est dare frigitatem remississimam sine 
caliditate, igitur est caliditas remissa sine frigiditate. Antecedens probatur. Primo, quia in 
naturalibus est dare minimum, ut habetur primo et octavo Physicorum. Secundo, illud 
antecedens confirmatur, quia si sit motus de calidissimo ad frigidum, sic oportet dare pri- 
mum instans in quo erit frigiditas, quia solet allegari ex octavo Physicorum quod est dare 
primum instans in esse rei permanentis, et frigiditas est nature permanentis”. 

36 See Thijssen’s paper in this volume. Ed. Patar 1999 {op. cit ., above, n. 23), III, q. V, 
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first) in discussing Burley’s position. 37 That Albert is discussing Burley’s 
position can be easily detected by the presence of some of Burley’s argu¬ 
ments 38 as well as by the introduction of a second opinion in the second 
part of the question, just before the replies to the opening row-arguments: 

According to the other position, every degree of hotness is contrary to every degree 
of coldness, and no degree of hotness is compatible with any of coldness. This posi¬ 
tion excludes that intension and remission obtain through the mixture of contrary 
forms. For instance, the remission of hotness does not follow from the presence of 
some degree of coldness. Intension of forms, according to this position, depends from 


9, 826, 27-39: “Quarto. Est dare aliquam caliditatem remissam cum qua non stat aliquis 
gradus frigiditatis; ergo questio falsa. Consequentia tenet ex eo quod ponentes formas con- 
trarias se compati secundum aliquos gradus ipsarum ponunt hoc propter remissionem 
ipsarum ad invicem; unde volunt quod in remissione qualitatum contrariarum quantum 
abiicitur de una, tantum introducitur de alia; ergo cum qualibet caliditate remissa ponunt 
aliquam frigiditatem. Si ergo probabitur aliquam caliditatem remissam stare sine frigidi- 
tate, positio illorum non valet. Antecedens probatur: est dare frigiditatem remississimam, 
ergo est dare caliditatem remissam sine frigiditate, seu cum qua non stat frigiditas. Antecedens 
probatur ex eo quod in naturalibus est dare minimum, ut videtur velle Aristoteles in primo 
et octavo hums’ ’; see note 35 for Buridan’s text. 

37 Ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 828, 88-92: “Nono. Ponentes talem compos- 
sibilitatem qualitatum contrariarum secundum aliquos gradus earum posuerunt quod remis- 
sio qualitatis non fieret nisi per admixtionem sui contrarii”. 

38 Ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 828-9, 96-100: “Tertio. Nam, si remissio sic 
fieret per admixtionem sui contrarii, tunc in colore medio, sicut in pallido, essent simul 
albedo et nigredo; hoc falsum. Consequentia tenet, ex eo quod ibi est albedo remissa. Sed 
falsitas patet, ex eo quod sensus non percipit ibi albedinem nec nigredinem, sed colorem 
medium”; cf. Burley, Tractatus, ms Vat. lat. 817, f. 219va-b. Ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, 
n. 23), 829, 5-9: “Quinto. Elementi simplicis debet esse qualitas simplex; cum ergo aer sit 
elementum simplex, sequitur quod tarn eius caliditas quam eius humiditas est qualitas sim¬ 
plex; sed caliditas eius est qualitas remissa; ergo est aliqua qualitas remissa sine permix- 
tione qualitatis sibi contrariae”; cf. Burley, Tractatus, ms Vat. lat. 817, f. 210vb. Ed. Patar 
1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 829-30, 21-6: “Septimo. Sequitur quod non posset fieri tran- 
situs de albo in rubeum nisi prius oporteret fieri transitum de albo in nigrum; hoc incon¬ 
veniens. Consequentia videtur tenere ex eo quod in tali transitu remittitur albedo; et, cum 
talis remissio non possit esse sine permixtione sui contrarii, scilicet nigredinis, videtur sequi 
quod dictum est”; cf. Burley, Tractatus, ms Vat. lat. 817, f. 211rb-va. This last argument 
can be found also in what I have called the second series of row-arguments in Buridan’s 
de ultima lectura commentary, (arg. 5 of this series, John Buridan, QThy., f. 43ra). Another 
three arguments of Albert of Saxony’s commentary can be found among the second series 
of John Buridan’s de ultima lectura commentary: 1) ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 
829, 1-4: “Quarto sequitur quod calefactio esset duplex motus . . .”; cf. John Buridan, 
Q.Phy., f. 43ra (arg. 6: “Item, sequitur quod calefactio esset duplex motus . . .”); 2) ed. 
Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 829, 10-20 “Sexto. Sequitur quod esset dare caliditatem 
infinitam . . .”; cf. John Buridan, QThy., f. 43rb (arg. 9); 3) ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, 
n. 23), 828, 90-2: “Sed probo quod non, quia lumen remittitur, et tamen non habet con- 
trarium; ergo non omnis remissio fit per admixtionem sui contrarii”; cf. John Buridan, 
Q.Phy., f. 43rb, the last argument of this series (there are many references to light also in 
Burley’s Tractatus). 
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their distance from degree 0, and remission from their distance from the highest 
degree of these forms. They think that, as what is in the middle between up and 
down is not actually in contrary places, thus lukewarm, a quality which is between 
hotness and coldness, is not constituted by a mixture of degrees of hotness and cold¬ 
ness. Lukewarm can continuously increase its hotness either by being farther and far¬ 
ther from degree 0 or nearer and nearer to the highest degree of hotness, like what 
is continuously moving upward is higher and higher by going away from the centre 
of the world and getting nearer and nearer to the sphere of the Moon. In such a 
way intension and remission obtain according to this position. They add also another 
simile: hotness sometimes is intended and sometimes remitted without any mixture 
with coldness, as a line is more or less curved without any mixture with the recti¬ 
linear. I think that this second position is true, while the first is the common one. 39 

This long quotation closes with Albert of Saxony’s evaluation concerning 
the two different solutions about the presence of contrary qualities in a 
substance as well as the way in which intension and remission occur. 
Something has evidently changed in the academic milieu: if Buridan’s 
commentaries permit us to grasp a certain growing interest in the topic 
of the presence of contrary qualities and the related problem of inten¬ 
sion and remission from the de tertia to the ultima lectura redaction, 40 in 


39 Ed. Patar 1999 {op. cit., above, n. 23), 838, 20-41: “Alia opinio ponit quemlibet 
gradum caliditatis cuilibet gradui frigiditatis esse contrarium nec aliquem gradum calidi- 
tatis posse stare cum aliquo gradu frigiditatis. Et ista opinio ponit intensionem et remis- 
sionem non fieri per admixtionem alterius formae. Verbi gratia, non ponit remissionem 
caliditatis fieri per admixtionem alicuius gradus frigiditatis, sed ponit intensiones formarum 
fieri penes recessum a non gradibus illarum formarum et remissionem earum a gradibus 
summis earundem. Unde ista opinio imaginatur quod, sicut illud quod est in loco medio 
inter sursum et deorsum non oportet quod sit in locis contrariis, nec ita tepiditas, quae 
est qualitas inter caliditatem et frigiditatem, habet aliquos gradus caliditatis et aliquos frigi¬ 
ditatis; et sicut quod movetur sursum continue fit altius per recessum a medio mundi et 
accessum ad concavum orbis lunae, ita aliqua tepiditas per recessum eius a non gradu 
caliditatis et accessum eius ad gradum summum continue fit intensior in calefaciendo. Sic 
ergo ista opinio imaginatur de intensione et proportionaliter de remissione; et adducit aliud 
simile: nam, sicut curvitas aliquando est maior, aliquando minor sine permixtione alicuius 
rectitudinis, ita caliditas aliquando est intensior, aliquando remissior sine permixtione alicuius 
frigiditatis. Istam secundam opinionem reputo veriorem, primam vero communiorem”. The 
same opposition between these two solutions is introduced by Albert of Saxony in ques¬ 
tion V, 11 (“utrum in intensione alicuius qualitas que primo acquiritur maneat cum quali- 
tate quae posterius acquiritur”), ed. Patar 1999 {op. cit., above, n. 23), 848-9, 18-23; 855, 
67-71: “De ista quaestione sunt duae opiniones. Quarum una tenet quod quaelibet quali¬ 
tas est forma simplex et indivisibilis divisione in partes graduales, licet bene sit divisibilis 
secundum partes quantitativas subiecti. Et ista opinio ponit quod qualitas praecedens non 
manet cum sequente in intensione, et hoc oportet istam opinionem ponere, postquam ponit 
talem qualitatem indivisibilem . . . Alia opinio ponit quod in intensione qualitas praecedens 
manet cum sequente, et quod quaelibet qualitas est divisibilis gradualiter, et quod inten- 
sio fit per additionem posterioris ad prius, et remissio per ablationem gradus a gradu, recte 
sicut intensio per additionem gradus ad gradum”. 

40 In both commentaries the author chooses to set apart a series of arguments (what I 
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Albert of Saxony’s Physics commentary an explicit description of the solu¬ 
tion is introduced according to which the presence of contrary qualities 
in a substance is untenable, and, what is more relevant, this solution is 
considered superior to the common view (the only one to be found in 
Buridan’s commentary, if we except the arguments in the second series 
of arguments). 

There is another reason for a so long a quotation from Albert of 
Saxony’s Physics commentary: the two examples he gives to better illus¬ 
trate this position about the absence of contraries in a substance—the 
local motion and a curved line—are those used by Nicole Oresme in 
introducing what he presents as the fourth opinion, the one he holds as 
the best one: 41 

Second, it is to be noted that the fourth position is the most reasonable and the eas¬ 
iest one; it does not involve problems concerning how a degree passes away or comes 
to be before another, or how they can be together. According to this position the 
intension of a quality is nothing other than to be nearer and nearer to the highest 
degree, if there is such a degree, or to become more and more qualified, while 
remission is either to be less and less qualified or to be removed from the quality’s 
perfection. 42 


have called the second series of the opening row-arguments); in the de ultima lectura, more¬ 
over, the discussion is presented in a more systematic way, with clearer hints to Burley’s 
Tractatus , as we have seen above. 

41 The fourth opinion, presented cursorily in the first question dedicated to contrariety 
and intension and remission, is discussed in the last of this series (V, 9: “utrum contrari- 
urn intendatur altero non remisso”, ed. Kirschner 1997 [op. cit ., above, n. 10), 410-7), and 
considered as representing the genuine aristotelian solution: “In questione videndum est 
secundum quartam opinionem, que videtur esse Aristotelis, qualiter contraria sunt simul, 
et secundo de quesito”, Oresme, QPky., V, 9, ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 
411,35-6. 

42 Ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), p. 414, 157-62: “Secundo, sciendum quod 
quarta opinio est rationabilior et facilior nec oportet facere difficultates qualiter unus gradus 
prius corrumpitur aut generatur aut qualiter sunt simul, sed iuxta earn aliquid intendi 
secundum aliquam qualitatem non est nisi accedere et approximari ad summum, si est 
dare summum, vel quod illud fiat magis tale, et remitti est fieri minus tale et recedere ab 
esse perfecto secundum illam qualitatem”. Oresme’s solution concerning the measure of 
intension and remission is the first position recorded in Richard Swineshead’s Liber caku- 
lationum, while Albert of Saxony’s is the second, see Richard Swineshead, Liber cakulationum, 
Papie, per Franciscum Girardengum 1498, f. Ira: “Prima positio ponit quod intensio cuius- 
libet qualitatis attenditur penes appropinquationem gradui summo illius latitudinis, et remis- 
sio penes distantiam a gradu summo. Secunda positio ponit quod intensio habet attendi 
penes distantiam a non gradu, et remissio penes distantiam a gradu perfectissimo”. In his 
Physks commentary Walter Burley mentions Albert the Great’s position concerning inten¬ 
sion and remission, when alteration is not between contraries, see Walter Burley, Expositio 
in octo libros Physicorum, Venetiis, per Simonem de Luere 1501 (unver. Nachdr., Hildesheim- 
New York 1972), f. 159va: “Notandum secundum dominum Albertum hie quod non fit 
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Albert of Saxony’s solution differs from Oresme’s, since he measures inten¬ 
sion on the basis of a quality’s distance from a zero degree (“penes reces- 
sum a non gradibus illarum formarum”) and remission on the basis of 
the distance from the highest degree, while Oresme favors a solution con¬ 
sidering only the greater or lesser distance from the highest degree. Oresme, 
however, as far as I know 43 is the first Parisian commentator to give to 
Burley’s solution so relevant an importance. He presents explicitly Burley’s 
position as the third opinion on contrariety: 

According to the third position neither are they together nor does one follow the 

other, but during alteration there is a completely new form at every instant. This is 

Walter Burley’s position. 44 

The fourth solution is not very different from the third one, as can be 
easily grasped from the final remark in the general presentation, where 
Oresme feels obliged to distinguish this solution from the third one (that 
is Burley’s), laying stress on the different ontological convictions concerning 
accidents (“et in quolibet instanti, in quo est alteratio, est novum acci- 
dens, sed non sicut imaginatur tertia opinio”). The difference between 
Oresme and Burley concerning the ontological status of accidents relies 
actually upon what can be considered the most interesting and innovative 


semper intensio et remissio per admixtionem contrarii aut separationem a contrario. 
Aliquando enim illud quod intenditur non habet contrarium, ut patet de bono, quod non 
habet contrarium sed privative oppositum; et privatio non admiscetur alicui. Et quando 
sic est, tunc intensio fit ex accessu ad optimum et remissio ex recessu ab optimo. Hoc 
Albertus”. 

43 This is true, of course, accepting the priority of Oresme’s Physics commentary on 
Albert of Saxony’s. 

44 Oresme, Q,Phy., V, 6, ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit ., above, n. 10), 396, 46-8: “Tertia 
est quod numquam sunt simul nec est una per unum tempus et postea alia, sed dum est 
alteratio in quolibet instanti est nova forma secundum quodlibet sui, et ilia est opinio 
Gualterii”. This solution is discussed in question V, 8 (“utrum media inter contraria com- 
ponantur ex extremis”, ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 406-10). The other solu¬ 
tions, ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 396, 44-8: “Prima est quod tales forme 
videntur esse simul sub esse remisso et intenso. Secunda est quod numquam sunt simul 
nisi successive una post aliam . . . Quarta est, ut credo, quod nullo modo contraria sunt 
simul, nec est ibi medium nisi solum in respectu, sicut inter sursum et deorsum, et in 
quolibet instanti, in quo est alteratio, est novum accidens, sed non sicut imaginatur tertia 
opinio”. The first and the second solutions are discussed respectively in questions V, 6 
(“u. contraria sint simul in eodem”, ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 395-400) 
and V, 7 (“u. forma intendatur per additionem gradus ad gradum sive partis ad partem”, 
ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 400-6). The second solution is Ockham’s in his 
Expositio, see Guillelmus de Ockham, Expositio in libros Physicorum Aristotelis, IV-VIII, ed. 
R. Wood, R. Green, G. Gal, J. Giermek, F. Kelley, G. Leibold, G. Etzkom, St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y. 1985 (OPh, V), 500, 36-37. 
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philosophical solution adopted systematically by Oresme in his Physics 
commentary, the modi rerum . 45 Since Oresme’s Physics commentary was 
probably written before Buridan’s one de ultima lectura , it is highly prob¬ 
able that Buridan’s decision to change the order of discussion as well as 
the way of introducing a series of arguments that is closer to Burley’s 
text is a direct consequence of Oresme’s sympathies toward Burley. 

The order of discussion is not something of minor importance. In the 
scheme of Buridan’s de ultima lectura commentary, as well as in Oresme’s 
and Albert of Saxony’s, the solution concerning the presence of contrary 
qualities in a substance is considered a preliminary step in discussing 
intension and remission. In the scheme of Buridan’s de tertia lectura and 
in Johannes Marcilius of Inghen’s commentary, the problem of continu¬ 
ity in the alteration has priority over that of the presence of contrary 
qualities in a substance. 

If the position defended by Oresme is probably at the origin of John 
Buridan’s changes from the de tertia lectura to the de ultima lectura Physics 
commentary, it is Buridan’s and not Oresme’s model that imposes itself 
on the Parisian commentators like Albert of Saxony and Johannes Marcilius 
of Inghen, 46 who probably also knew the texts coming from Oxford where 
intension and remission play a central role. 


45 S. Caroti, La position de Nicole Oresme sur la nature du mouvement ( e Questiones super Physicam’ 
III, 1-8): problemes gnoseologiques, ontologiques et semantiques, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale 
et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 61 (1994), 303-87, esp. 335-42; J. Celeyrette et E. Mazet, La 
hierarchie des degres d’etre chez Oresme , in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 8 (1998), 45-65; 
Kirschner 2000 {op. cit ., n. 25), 255-74. 

46 In question III, 4 (“utrum in intensione forme pars primo acquisita maneat cum parte 
secundo acquisita”) Johannes Marcilius of Inghen introduces four ways to solve this prob¬ 
lem; see Johannes Marcilius de Inghen, Q.Phy., f. 38va-b: “Notandum quod de ista ques- 
tione sunt quattuor vie respondendi. Prima via est quod intensio qualitatis fit solum per 
depurationem a contrario. Verbi gratia si ignis agat in aquam caliditas in aqua non inten- 
ditur per additionem caliditatis ad caliditatem, sed per corruptionem frigiditatis apparet 
caliditas intensior . . . Et sic dicentes ponunt quod quilibet gradus alicuius qualitatis est 
summus, sed tamen apparet remissus propter mixtionem contrarii. . . Secunda via est quod 
intensio qualitatis fit per maiorem additionem gradus, tamen in adventu illius maioris 
gradus precedens corrumpitur . . . Tertia via est quod intensio qualitatis fit per additionem 
gradus ad gradum utroque gradu remanente simul . . . Quarta via, que non differt a prece- 
denti nisi modo loquendi, ponit quod nulla qualitas intenditur nec remittitur, sed subiec- 
tum dicitur intendi et remitti secundum qualitatem”. As for the presence of contrary 
qualities in a substance Johannes Marcilius records three solutions; Johannes Marcilius de 
Inghen, QPhy., Ill, 5, f. 39va: “utrum forme contrarie possunt esse simul. Et de hoc sunt 
tres vie dicendi. Prima est quod in alteratione de summo calido ad summum frigidum 
impossibile est aliquem gradum unius stare cum aliquo gradu alterius, ymmo continue in 
alteratione est qualitas totaliter nova, ita quod non est additio alicuius gradus ad alium 
gradum de eadem qualitate, nec etiam ad suum contrarium . . . Secunda via est quod 
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2. Contrariety, Intension and Remission in John Buridan’s de ultima lectura 
Physics Commentary 

In order to have more elements for a deeper acquaintance with Buridan’s 
discussion on contrariety, intension, and remission, it is useful to bear in 
mind the different positions discussed in the rue du Fouarre in the middle 
of the fourteenth century. We have already quoted Albert of Saxony’s 
record of two different solutions concerning the presence of contrary qual¬ 
ities in a substance; 47 as for the ways intention and remission occur, Albert 
also mentions two different solutions, the addition-theory and the suc- 
cession-of-forms theories. 48 Nicole Oresme, who defends a succession-of- 
forms theory, is more generous and lists four solutions, with three different 
ones inside the succession-of-forms theory (probably including Ockham’s). 49 
Johannes Marcilius of Inghen, who sides with the addition theory, ascribes 
the Thomistic position to the addition theory. 50 

In John Buridan’s Physics commentary (u.l.) we do not find such explicit 
mention of different solutions, but there are sufficient hints to consent to 
put his discussion on contrariety, intension and remission in the general 


numquam gradus unius contrariorum potest stare cum aliquo gradu alterius, et in hoc 
convenit cum precedenti. Sed differt in modo ponendi, quia ponit quod in alteratione de 
frigido ad calidum primo expellitur tota frigiditas successive priusquam inducatur aliquis 
gradus caliditatis, ita quod removendo frigiditatem continue habilitatur subiectum ad calid- 
itatem, et tunc expulsa tota frigiditate introducitur caliditas . . . Tertia via est quod aliqui 
gradus frigiditatis possunt stare cum aliquibus gradibus caliditatis, sed summa caliditas nun- 
quam potest stare cum summa frigiditate. Quilibet tamen gradus caliditatis citra summum 
potest stare cum aliquo frigiditatis et e converso. Et ideo in alteratione de summo frigido 
ad summum calidum statim, quando corrumpitur unus gradus frigiditatis inducitur alius 
caliditatis”. 

47 See p. 68. 

48 Albert of Saxony, QPhjy., V, 10, ed. Patar 1999 (op. cit., above, n. 23), 844, 56-66: 
“utrum in intensione qualitas quae acquiritur, acquiratur tota simul vel secundum partem 
post partem”; in this question Albert introduces the two solutions after the distinction 
between the divisibility of the quantitative and qualitative parts of the substance, the lat¬ 
ter being denied by the succession theory: “Primam divisionem communiter omnes admit- 
tunt, sed de secunda divisione sunt opiniones, quarum una ponit qualitatem intensibilem 
et remissibilem habere gradus et ipsa esse intensiorem per accumulationem plurium graduum 
et remissiorem per accumulationem pauciorum graduum. Alia autem opinio ponit huius- 
modi formas non esse divisibiles nisi solum secundum divisionem quantitativam subiecti. 
Et ista opinio ponit quod in intensione continue est alia et alia qualitas simplex et indi- 
visibilis excepta divisione quae est secundum partes quantitativas subiecti”. In the follow¬ 
ing question (“utrum in intensione alicuius qualitas quae primo acquiritur maneat cum 
qualitate quae posterius acquiritur”) the same distinction is introduced, see Patar 1999 
(op. cit., above, n. 23), 849, 18-25; 855, 67-71. 

49 It is the second solution, see n. 44. 

50 See note 46, the fourth via. 
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context of university debates. We have already seen that the changes in 
discussing the problem of the presence of contrary qualities from the de 
tertia lectura to the de ultima lectura commentary could suggest a growing 
interest on this topic. 

In question III, 5 of Buridan’s de ultima lectura Physics commentary, in 
a reply to an argument against the addition theory, we find the same 
attitude we have already seen in Johannes Marcilius of Inghen (who prob¬ 
ably depends on Buridan) to prove that the position according to which 
it is the subject to be changed in intension and remission (a position held 
by the ‘thomistic’ party, to use a generic definition) can’t be used against 
the addition theory: 51 

I reply, probabiliter, to the other, and say that properly speaking no quality is increased 
nor made more intense; it is rather the substance that is made more intense. We 
grant that quality is intensified only in this precise way. 52 


51 The fourth row-argument, John Buridan, QPhy., ff. 45vb-46ra: “Quarto, arguitur quod 
per predictum modum non possit fieri caliditas intensior quam ante, quia vel prior pars 
esset intensior quam ante vel posterior vel totum ex eis aggregatum. Sed quodlibet illo- 
rum est impossibile. Probatio: primo, non potest did quod pars prior sit intensior quam 
ante, quia oportet imaginari sicut de magnitudine; modo si linee pedali alia linea pedalis 
addatur non propter hoc ilia prima linea pedalis erit maior quam ante, immo solum esset 
pedalis, licet congregatum esset bipedale. Ita ergo prima pars caliditatis propter additionem 
secunde non esset intensior quam ante, licet congregatum esset intensius. Etiam non potest 
did de hoc congregato, quia quod intenditur, cum fit intensius quam esset ante, necesse 
est quod prius sit minus intensum et posterius magis intensum; sed congregatum non erat 
prius minus intensum, quia non erat prius, et pari ratione nec pars posterior intenditur, 
quia non erat ante, ergo sic non fit intensio forme”. I am very grateful to Jean Celeyrette 
for having suggested this solution; on this topic see J. Celeyrette, J.-L. Solere, Godefroid 
de Fontaines et la theorie de la succession dans Vintensification des formes , in: P. Bakker, E. Faye, 
C. Grellard (eds), Chemins de la pensee medievale. Etudes offertes a Zjmon Kaluza , Turnhout 2002, 
79-112. For Marsilius of Inghen see n. 46. 

52 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 48rb: “Ad aliam respondetur probabiliter quod loquendo 
proprie qualitas non intenditur nec fit intensior, sed subiectum intenditur, id est fit inten¬ 
sius tale. Et ad talem sensum et non ad alium conceditur quod qualitas intenditur”. The 
Thomistic solution evidently is regarded by Buridan as compatible with the addition the¬ 
ory and also with a form of the same theory that explains intension of forms through 
addition (“congregatum” is the latin word for the result of the former and latter quality 
undergoing an intensification), John Buridan, QPhy., f. 48rb: “Vel potest did quod quali¬ 
tas non sic intenditur, quia totaliter eadem esset prius minus intensa et post magis intensa; 
sed ad istum sensum dicitur intendi, quia continue qualitas que est posterius est intensior 
et plurium graduum tantorum quam esset qualitas que esset prius. Et alii etiam dicunt 
quod nec pars prior nec pars posterior intenditur, sed congregatum; ad istum sensum, quia 
qualitas congregata incipit esse intensior, non quod ipsa erat ante, sed intensior quam 
qualitas que erat ante. Et manifestum est quod hec solutio et precedens revertuntur in 
idem, quantum est ex parte rei, et sunt vere”. 
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In this part of the fifth question of the third book we can find some 
traces of other solutions. I shall return to this question later. I should like 
beforehand to point out the presence in question V, 3 of an explicit ref¬ 
erence to an adversarius , whose solution is obviously against the presence 
of contrary qualities in a substance (the third question of the third book 
of the de ultima lectura deals with this topic, as already mentioned): 

Again: I assume that if something is changing from the hottest degree to the cold¬ 
est, the most intense hotness cannot pass away instantaneously, but continuously, part 
after part; and this will be demonstrated later. The opponent could say, therefore, 
that no coldness comes to be in that substance until hotness is totally passed away. 53 

Here Buridan’s adversarius could be identified with William Ockham, whose 
convictions about intension and remission are echoed in this passage. 
Some indirect suggestions to an alternative solution, however, can be 
detected in the second question on the third book, where the nature of 
alteration is the topic at stake (III, 4). Before analysing this passage it 
should be noted that Buridan’s position about alteration is rather anom¬ 
alous if compared with his position concerning the nature of motion, 
another type of the three Aristotelian motions. 54 Actually as for alteration 
Buridan is convinced that there is no need to explain such a qualitative 
change through something different from the changing quality itself, while 
for the local motion he admitted explicitly a special quality in addition 


53 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 48vb: “Iterum, si fiat motus de calidissimo ad frigidissimum, 
ego suppono, et probabitur post, quod non simul corrumpitur tota caliditas intensissima 
que erat ante initium motus, sed corrumpitur pars post partem. Diceret ergo adversarius 
quod nichil generatur de frigiditate in subiecto illo, donee tota caliditas est corrupta”. It 
is precisely in replying to this position of the adversarius that Buridan, taking into account 
lukewarm, develops his position on what contrary qualities are correctly considered, John 
Buridan, QPhy., f. 49ra: “tunc ergo pono quartam conclusionem, scilicet quod impossibile 
est aliquos gradus formarum contrariarum esse simul in eodem subiecto, quia, quamvis 
sint simul in tepido aliqui gradus caliditatis et aliqui gradus frigiditatis, tamen nulla sunt 
contraria quorum illi gradus sint gradus vel partes, immo hec est impossibilis: gradus simul 
existentes sunt gradus vel partes contrariorum. Illi enim gradus non sunt gradus vel partes 
intensissime caliditatis vel intensissime frigiditatis, quia ille non sunt, et eius quod nichil 
est nichil est pars vel gradus ... Ex dictis sequitur sexta conclusio, scilicet quod contrari- 
etas formarum non attenditur ex simplicibus rationibus formarum, sed ex quantitate 
graduum. Sic enim deberet attendi contrarietas sicut apparet earum incompossibilitas, sed 
frigiditatis ad caliditatem non est incompossibilitas, cum possint esse simul. Sed frigiditatis 
tantorum graduum ad caliditatem tantorum est incompossibilitas, ut intensissime ad inten- 
sissimam, vel multum intense ad multum intensam. Sed intense ad remissam vel medio 
modo remissarum ad invicem nulla est incompossibilitas”. The highest degree of intensity 
is fixed to 10 degrees, and therefore two contrary qualities having both 10 degrees are 
incompatible. See Biard 2002 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), 430-1. 

54 Biard 2002 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 416. 
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to the mobile. 55 The same economy principle is followed by Buridan in 
identifying quality and its degrees. 

The two conflicting solutions of the problem discussed in question III, 
4 are the “tota simul” vs. the “gradualis” acquisition of the quality in 
alteration. 56 Buridan agrees with the first solution as far as the essential 
stability of form, and relies upon a linguistic analysis in order to explain 
the intension of qualities through different degrees: 

The form is the same, like the name signifying that form. When hotness is intensified, 
the names through which gradual changes are signified change, as when something 
is hotter and hotter. Names signifying the essence as such do not change: hotness 
actually is always the same . . . During the heating process motion can be continu¬ 
ous only if the same substance becomes hotter and hotter, and this occurs when hot 
is acquired successively either through essential changes or through changes in the 
degrees. But it has been already established that essence cannot change, therefore 
this change concerns degrees of hotness. This conclusion can be confirmed as fol¬ 
lows: it must be granted that some change occurs in the form in the same way in 
which names signifying forms change; actually names signifying forms as such can¬ 
not change, like hotness, but names signifying degrees in the form can change, like 
hotter and less hot. 57 

This solution is accepted by Buridan as valid only if no distinction between 
gradus and qualitas is introduced. 58 Buridan’s main preoccupation in deal¬ 
ing with alteration is to grant continuity without introducing a change 
into the qualitative form’s essence, as well to refuse any distinction between 


55 J. Biard, Le statut du mouvement dans la philosophic naturelle buridanienne , in: Caroti et 
Souffrin (eds) 1997 {op. cit ., above, n. 26), 141-59. 

56 John Buridan, Q.Phy., f. 45ra: “Multi ergo dubitaverunt utrum qualitas est sic divisi- 
bilis et utrum sic pars eius post partem acquiritur. Et quidam de hoc posuerunt duas con¬ 
clusions: prima fuit quod qualitas acquiritur tota simul essentialiter; secunda fuit quod 
qualitas non acquiritur tota simul, <sed> gradualiter”. 

57 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 45ra-b: “Sicut manet idem nomen significans formam, sic 
manet forma eadem. Sed, cum caliditas continue intendatur, nomen significans gradualiter 
bene mutatur, ut quod prius est minus calidum, postea magis calidum. Sed nomen signifi¬ 
cans simpliciter essentiam non mutatur: est enim <caliditas> (ed. calidum) ante et post. . . 
Sed in calefactione nulla esset talis successio quando idem subiectum quod fit calidum fit 
calidius, nisi acquireretur caliditas pars post partem vel secundum distinctionem essentialem 
vel secundum gradualem. Sed dictum est quod non secundum essentialem, ergo dicendum 
est quod secundum gradualem. Et confirmatur ista conclusio: sicut enim mutatur nomen 
significans formam, ita proportionabiliter debet concedi quod mutetur forma, licet non 
mutetur nomen significans formam simpliciter secundum essentiam forme, ut. . . caliditas, 
tamen mutatur nomen significans formam gradualiter ut minus calidum et magis calidum”. 

58 John Buridan, Q.Phy., f. 45rb: “Ista opinio non apparet michi vera <si> (ed. nisi) 
exponatur ad sensum improprium; videtur enim ymaginari quod sint gradus distincti ab 
essentia caliditatis et quod continue sit alius et alius gradus et non sit alia et alia essen¬ 
tia. Et hoc non credo esse verum”. 
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degrees and qualities. His convictions about the nature of motion as some¬ 
thing intrinsic to the mobile are anticipated here, and they will be more 
deeply discussed in the questions devoted to local motion. Buridan is 
forced to have recourse to a dispositio in order to grant to alteration the 
essential property of motion: 

The first conclusion is that during the heating process some hotness is acquired suc¬ 
cessively in the same substance and in the same part of the substance, because if 
this process is continuous, necessarily the substance must be successively hotter and 
hotter. This change in the degree of hotness can be explained only by introducing 
a new disposition, which was not previously in the substance; it cannot, in fact, be 
explained through the relationship between that substance and something other out¬ 
side substance, because if everything is excluded except the substance which is hot¬ 
ter and hotter, this change still exists. It cannot be explained, moreover, through 
either different connections or different local dispositions between the parts of the 
substance. 59 

In alteration this dispositio is not something different from the quality itself, 
contrarily to what happens for local motion. Buridan’s solution concern¬ 
ing alteration is therefore in some way anomalous, because he introduces 
two different ways of conceiving motion. 

Evidently Buridan is here confronted with a solution that maintains 
the distinction between gradus and qualitas, a solution he finds so unten¬ 
able as to run the risk of abandoning the commonly admitted unitary 
view of the different Aristotelian types of motion (namely local motion 


59 John Buridan, Q.Phy., f. 45rb: “Prima conclusio est quod continue in calefactione 
illiquid caliditatis acquiritur prius et aliquid caliditatis acquiritur posterius in eodem subiecto 
et secundum eandem partem eius, quia necesse est quod si a calefit continue, quod con¬ 
tinue sit minus calidum et magis calidum. Sed ipsam (scil. caliditatem) sic aliter se habere 
non posset salvari nisi per aliquam dispositionem posterius existentem, que non erat prius 
vel e converso, cum non possit salvari per habitudinem ipsius ad aliquem extrinsecum, 
quia omni extrinseco per intellectum circumscripto, retento solum quod continue calefiat, 
adhuc sic aliter et aliter se haberet et cum hoc etiam salvari non possit per diversam habi¬ 
tudinem vel situm partium ipsius ad invicem”. The reference is not to the discussion on 
local motion, but to the questions of the second book, where Buridan speaks about artificial 
things, see John Buridan, QPky., f. 45ra: “Nam in questione de distinctione figure a figurato 
visum fuit quod non potest nisi altero prius dictorum modorum salvari quod aliquis aliter 
et aliter se habeat ad posterius. Sed concesso quod necesse est, si a sit calidius quam ante, 
aliquid esse quod ante non erat vel e converso, non solum extrinsece, sed in ipso a, omnes 
concederent quod illud aliud sit caliditas vel aliquid caliditatis, scilicet pars aut gradus aut 
huiusmodi”. See John Buridan, Q^Phy. , II, 3, ff. 30va-31rb: “utrum figura est res distincta 
a figurato”; see S. Caroti, ‘Modi rerum’ e ‘res artificiales’ in alcuni commenti parigini alia ‘Physica’ 
del secolo XIV , in: S. Caroti e R. Pinzani (eds), ‘Ob rogatum meorum sociorum’. Studi in memo- 
ria di Lorenzo Pozzi, Milano 2000, 189-213; J. Celeyrette, ‘Figura/figuratum’ par Jean Buridan 
et Nicole Oresme, in: S. Caroti and J. Celeyrette (eds), “Qui inter doctores est magna dissensio”. 
Les debats de philosophie naturelle a Paris au XIV e siecle , Firenze 2004, 97-118. 
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and alteration). According to Buridan, arguing for the distinction between 
degrees and qualities is tantamount to considering alteration a Jiuxus added 
to the quality, a solution rejected by him, at least as far as alteration is 
considered. 60 

It is difficult to identify Buridan’s target here. As already remarked, it 
is unlikely that he is refuting Burley, as is the case in the previous ques¬ 
tion concerning the presence of contrary qualities in the same substance. 
The position which for Buridan is the worst one, so much so that he is 
ready to propose two different solutions concerning local motion and 
alteration—the distinction between degrees and qualities—is not Burley’s. 

Even if one doesn’t take into account Buridan’s strange decision of 
adopting a twofold view of motion, his solution of granting the intension 
of a quality through the acquisition part by part of such a quality, and 
at the same time of excluding degrees when considered something different 
from quality, is rather astonishing. Actually the same objection that could 
be directed against the addition theory through the addition of degrees 
is valid for the part by part addition as well. 

One could venture a hypothesis: in his Tractatus primus Walter Burley 
uses the term ‘ modus' as synonymous with gradus . 61 In the middle of the 
fourteenth century Nicole Oresme in his Physics commentary was sponsoring, 


60 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 45rb-va: “Secunda conclusio est quod gradus caliditatis non 
est alia res a caliditate, scilicet si ponamus quod in calefactione illud quod prius acquiri- 
tur et quod posterius acquiritur vocentur gradus caliditatis. Tunc ergo conclusio probatur, 
quia ponamus quod a sit calidum et quod continue per unam totam diem fiat calidius. 
Tunc ergo continue acquiritur gradus alius post alium, sed non acquiritur caliditas que 
iam erat; ergo, cum omnis ilia alteratio sit calefactio, sequitur quod calefactio non est 
motus ad caliditatem tamquam ad terminum ad quern, quod est inconveniens . . . Item 
omnino illi gradus additi ponerentur frustra, quia quicquid salvatur ponendo illos, sal- 
varetur sine illis, scilicet successio, ut alias dicebatur, et continuitas, quia ita possumus 
dicere quod continue acquiritur pars caliditatis post partem, sicut gradus post gradum . . . 
Iterum quecumque rationes alicuius apparentis videntur arguere quod qualitas sit partibilis 
in partes que acquiruntur una prius et alia posterius in eodem subiecto, ille similiter argue- 
rent de illis gradibus, quoniam quicumque gradus signaretur, ille esset una forma acci- 
dentalis sicut caliditas et esset divisibilis in parte que prius acquiritur et in partem que 
posterius acquiritur. Et tunc quereretur utrum ille partes essent eiusdem rationis ad invicem 
vel diversarum, sicut querebatur de caliditate, et sic nichil prodest ponere tales gradus 
additos. Et iterum hoc esset ponere in alteratione fluxum additum qualitati secundum 
quam est alteratio, quod prius fuit improbatum”. 

61 Vat. lat. 817, f. 215vb: “Dico quod contraria distant formaliter ratione graduum seu 
modorum in eis”; on the identification between gradus and modus see J.L. Solere, Plus ou 
moins: le vocabulaire de la latitude des formes , in: J. Hamesse et C. Steel, Velaboration du voca- 
bulaire philosophique au Moyen Age. Actes du Colloque International de Louvain-la-Neuve et Leuven, 12- 
14 septembre 1998, Turnhout 2000, 437-88, esp. 477 concerning Thomas of Sutton. 
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in a very systematic way, the modi rerum as a very effective theory for 
solving many problems in natural philosophy. It is possible that Buridan’s 
steady refusal of the degrees viewed as something different from quality 
is directed to Oresme’s conviction that modi rerum are different from the 
res whose modi they are, even though this difference is not like two res . 
Oresme explicitly remarks that this particular ontology is more efficacious 
than Burley’s, not only in introducing the fourth solution, but also in 
question I, 6, always dealing with intension and remission. 62 

This problem deserves more research. Here I limit myself in noticing 
that we can find in Buridan’s discussion concerning intension and remis¬ 
sion an implicit reference to Oresme’s position in the third and last ques¬ 
tion dedicated to this topic (III, 5). In replying to the opening corc-arguments, 
and precisely to the last one, 63 Buridan presents two different solutions: 

Some say that this order is produced by God’s knowledge and will. God cooperates 
with everything that happens, or better, He is the principal agent. And there¬ 
fore some degrees pass away before others according to God’s wisdom and will. 
Others say that there is an inverse arrangement according to coming to be and 
passing away: that is degrees which are generated later than others are the first to 
pass away. 64 

The second solution is probably Oresme’s, who in his Physics commen¬ 
tary argues for such a solution in replying to an objection in which a 
passage from Burley’s Tractatus secundus recurs: 65 


62 Oresme, QPhy., Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-30, f. 4ra-rb: “Tertia 
difficultas: si aliquod accidens sit divisibile intensive, sicut ymaginatur de albedine intensa, 
quod sit composita ex gradibus. Ad quod dico breviter quod non; ymo albedo est forma 
accidentalis <indivisibilis intensive> vel ‘esse album’ simpliciter indivisibilis; ideo quando 
subiectum dicitur intendi vel fieri magis album, continue habet aliud et aliud esse album. 
Unde totaliter est aliud ‘esse album intense’ <et> aliud est ‘esse album remisse’, nec unum 
componitur ex alio. Modo multe rationes essent contra hoc, sed Gualterus solvit eas, et 
adhuc solveret facilius secundum istam viam. Secundo, dico quod talis compositio gradu- 
alis potest admicti per ymaginationem et gratia exempli in disputatione. Et possunt assig- 
nari tales gradus per numeros, non quod ita sit in re, sed propter quasdam proportiones 
mathematicas vel consequentia que habentur de talibus”. 

63 John Buridan, Q.Phy., f. 46ra: “Deinde etiam arguitur quod non est possibile cali- 
ditatem sic remitti per corruptionem aliquorum graduum aliis remanentibus, quia omnes 
gradus sunt eiusdem rationis ad invicem, et omnes etiam sunt uniformiter approximati cor- 
rumpenti, cum non sint situaliter extra invicem. Ideo nulla esset ratio quare aliqui. . . prius 
corrumperentur quam alii, et ideo multi simul corrumperentur vel omnes”. 

64 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 48rb: “Ad aliam dicunt aliqui quod ordo provenit ex Dei 
scientia et voluntate, qui ad omne quod fit coagit, immo agit principaliter. Illi ergo gradus 
prius auferuntur quos Deus scit et vult prius esse auferendos. Alii dicunt quod illi gradus 
post et posterius generantur, et qui posterius generantur, illi prius corrumpuntur”. 

65 Ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 405, 175-80: “Nono, sequitur quod tota 
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One can reply as follows: there is a simile between the intension and remission of 
whiteness and motion upward and downward: intension is like motion upward, remis¬ 
sion like motion downward. All two-foot segments are as such identical, but they are 
different as far as their position is concerned, because one is naturally above another 
and a moving thing is at one of them before it is at another when it moves upward, 
and the last to be reached in this kind of motion is the first to be left when the 
thing moves downward. 

We must conceive the same concerning this segment, which doesn’t refer to place 
but to essence; I mean: these degrees are equivalent, but they are so naturally arranged 
that the last to be obtained is the first to be lost. There is, however, a difference: 
forms come to be through intension and not through local motion. We can reply 
on this basis to the argument, relying on the fact that degrees are equally distant; 
this is true according to local distance, but not according their formal arrangement. 
On the contrary, the degree which first comes to be is not yet near to the agent, 
which can act upon it only after those in between have been corrupted, like a thing 
moving downward cannot pass through the lower parts before the upper ones. 66 

One could wonder if Buridan’s actual target was Nicole Oresme, since 
the solution he explicitly regards as the best is the succession-of-forms 
theory, with forms interpreted as modi rerum. %1 Oresme’s discussion of inten¬ 
sion and remission in his Physics commentary is, however, rather com¬ 
plex, because even if he does not conceal his sympathy for the fourth 
solution, he also presents some arguments for the addition theory in ques¬ 
tion V, 7. Probably Anneliese Maier had in her mind this question when 
she placed him among the advocates of the addition theory. 68 


caliditas simul et subito corrumperetur. Patet consequentia, quia, cum isti gradus sint eius- 
dem rationis et <sumendo quod sint> equales et equaliter aproximati corrumpenti, pari 
ratione qua corrumperet unum, eadem ratione alium et eque cito, et ita arguitur de parti- 
bus eorum, et videtur quod remissus citius debeat corrumpi, quia minus resistit et etiam 
quia ille qui introducebatur primo, <primo> corrumpatur. Et <quero> si est ibi ordo, et 
quare”; the argument echoes the third one in Burley’s De intensione et remissione (ed. 1496, 
ff. 2vb-3rb), quoted by Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10). 

66 Ed. Kirschner 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 405, 181-95 “Respondetur quod ymagi- 
nandum est sicut de albedine et motu sursum et deorsum: intensio est simili<s> motui 
sursum et remissio motui deorsum; modo, sicut omnes partes pedalis distantie sunt equales 
et eiusdem speciei quoad hoc, tamen quoad hoc differunt quod naturaliter una est supra 
aliam, et primo oportet mobile per ordinem esse sub una deinde sub alia, quando adscen- 
dit, <et> ilia que ultimo acquiritur, primo deperditur quando descendit. Ita quodammodo 
ymaginandum est in proposito de ista distantia non locali sed formali, quod isti gradus, 
licet sint equales, tamen sunt sic ordinati naturaliter, et ideo qui ultimo acquiritur, primo 
deperditur. In hoc tamen est dissimille: quod per intensionem acquiritur talis forma et non 
per motum localem. Tunc ad probationem, cum dicitur quod sunt equaliter aproximati; 
verum est proximitate locali, sed non secundum ordinem eorum formalem; ymo primo 
introductus non est aproximatus sic quod agens possit agere in ilium, donee corrumpe<re>t 
alios superiores, sicut etiam mobile deorsum non potest transire distantiam inferiorem nisi 
pertransiret superiorem”. 

67 Kirschner 2000 (op. cit., above, n. 25), 265-74. 

68 Maier 1968 (op. cit., above, n. 2), 358-9. 
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That the actual target of Buridan’s criticism was probably Nicole 
Oresme 69 is suggested also by the persuasio following the argument for a 
precise order among different degrees of the same quality, where Buridan 
revives a topic on which he was completely at variance with Oresme, 
viz. the relationship between matter and privation: 

For this a certain argument is presented: matter wants forms that it at present has 
only potentially, as Aristotle says in the first book of the Physics. The more matter 
lacks hotness, the more it wants, and therefore this quality informs matter strongly. 
Matter lacks hotness more at the beginning of the heating process, and therefore the 
degrees of hotness inform it more strongly. 70 

In discussing privatio and appetitus materie John Buridan is resolute in reject¬ 
ing any distinction between either of them and matter: 

It seems that this question (I, 23 “Whether privation is the same thing as privated 
matter”) can be easily settled by saying that what lacks some forms, privation of these 
forms and matter which has them potentially are the same . . . And moreover this 
problem could be solved saying that the name ‘privation’ and the sentence ‘matter 
lacks the form which it naturally is able to have’ have the same denotation. And in 
this case privation of a form is the same as matter lacking this same form, in the 
same way in which ‘that a man is running’ is the running man. And if we consent 
that the name ‘privation’ has the same meaning as the sentence ‘that this form can 
be in that matter, but it actually is not there’, in this case privation would be that 
form which is potentially in matter . . . 71 


69 We don’t find in Oresme’s Physics commentary some of the elements recorded in 
Buridan’s concerning this solution, like the persuasio on which more will be said below, 
and the objection to it, see John Buridan, QPhy ., f. 48rb: “Sed aliqui obiciunt ponendo 
casum quod Deus in subiecto faciat simul instanter calididatem intensam et ultra permit- 
tat procedere naturam modo naturali. Quomodo tunc corrumperentur illi gradus a frigido 
superveniente, utrum simul omnes vel aliqui prius et alii posterius. Respondetur quod, licet 
Deus generaret omnes gradus simul, tamen posset in eis ponere ordinem quantum ad for- 
tiorem adherentiam illi subiecto, ac si successive et modo naturali essent generati, et iterum 
etiam taliter posset eos generare et conservare quod numquam corrumperentur”. 

70 John Buridan, QPhy., f. 48rb: “Et ad hoc ponitur quedam persuasio, videlicet quod 
materia appetit formas futuras sive generandas ratione privationis, ut apparet primo huius, 
id est ratione qua caret eis. Quanto ergo magis caret caliditate, tanto magis appetit calidi- 
tatem, ideo etiam tanto caliditas sibi adveniens magis adheret sibi. Ergo, cum magis careat 
caliditate in principio calefactionis, gradus prius advenientes fortius adherent”. 

71 John Buridan, Q.Phy., ff. 26vb-27ra: “Videtur quod ista questio (I, 23: “utrum pri¬ 
vatio est materia privata”) faciliter posset solvi dicendo quod idem est privatum et priva¬ 
tio et materia privata . . . Adhuc tertio modo posset solvi ista questio dicendo quod idem 
possumus intelligere per hoc nomen ‘privatio’ et per hanc orationem ‘materiam carere 
forma, quam innata est habere’. Et sic privatio est materia carens ista forma, sicut ‘hominem 
currere’ est homo qui currit. Et si per hoc nomen ‘privatio’ vellemus intelligere idem quod 
per hanc orationem ‘talem formam posse esse in materia et non esse talem in ea’, tunc 
privatio esset forma in potentia”. 
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The sixth conclusion is that the matter’s desire toward the form is not something 
different from matter. 72 

Oresme, on the contrary, is a firm champion of their distinction, if only 
through a weak distinction, like that between res and modus rei. In ques¬ 
tion I, 15 of his Physics commentary Oresme presents three different 
solutions concerning privatio , of which the first is identical with Buri- 
dan’s. 73 This solution is the first to be criticised once the third solution 
is introduced: 

The third way, which is the most consonant with Aristode, with experience and with 
the convictions of the old philosophers, is the following, and it is the first conclusion 
against the first way. Privation is not matter, but rather substance. This is the proof: 
if matter and privation were the same, ‘that which lacks something’ and ‘privation’, 
‘blind’ and ‘blindness’ would be synonymous. They concede it, but the consequent 
is against Aristotle, who in Categories says that if ‘blind’ had the same meaning as 
‘blindness’, they could be predicated of the same substance; but ‘blind’ can be said 
of a man, while blindness cannot be said of a man. And therefore man is not blind¬ 
ness, just as matter is not privation. In a second way: if matter and privation were 
the same, there would be no difference between Aristotle and Plato concerning the 
basic notions of natural philosophy. . . The third argument is according to Averroes: 
matter doesn’t pass away, and therefore privation and matter are not the same . . . 
Fourthly, a general argument concerning all types of privation, such as ugliness, mal¬ 
ice, blindness etc.; and I assume that ‘blindness’ has the same meaning as ‘a man 
who is blind’ and ‘malice’ as “a man who is bad” . . . The argument is the following: 


72 John Buridan, Q .Phy., f. 28ra: “Sexta conclusio est quod appetitus quo materia appetit 
formam non est res distincta a materia”. 

73 Oresme, QJPhy ., ms Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-30, f. lira: “Primus 
modus est <quod> privatio est aliquid, quia est materia privata, ita quod hec nomina 
‘materia’, ’subiectum’ et ‘privatio’ supponunt pro eodem, sed tamen ‘privatio’ <connotat> 
aliquid, scilicet subiectum, carere forma que nata est esse in <ipso>. Et ideo universaliter 
ista nomina <sunt> sinonima ‘privatum’ et ‘privatio’, ‘cecum’ et ‘cecitas’, et sic de aliis. 
Et sicut res privata erit, que non erit privata vel fuit, ita etiam privatio erit, que non erit 
privatio vel fuit. Ista potest probari, quia hec videtur intentio Aristotelis, quia dicit quod 
materia et privatio sunt unum in numero, et differunt ratione. Et exponitur: id est diffi- 
nitione exprimente quid nominis, quia, licet hec nomina idem significent, tamen non unum 
connotant. Secundo, frustra fit multitudo ubi sufficit paucitas; et per hoc probatur primo 
huius quod principia non sunt plura tribus, quia sufficiunt. Modo omnia possunt salvari 
ponendo tantum duo principia, sicut patet ex solutione argumentorum, que omnia solvun- 
tur per tales expositiones et connotationes nominum”. The second solution is that based 
exclusively upon a linguistic analysis, a position that in other contexts Oresme attributes 
to Ockham, see Oresme, QPhy., f. lira: “Secundus modus est quod privatio non est mate¬ 
ria, ymo proprie non est privatio, sed, si dicatur esse principium, hoc est pro tanto quod 
hoc nomine intelligitur quedam propositio copulativa, quam oportet esse veram; et est ista: 
‘subiectum est et quedam forma non est in subiecto quam natum est habere’. Et ideo non 
est aliud dicere privationem esse principium, nisi quod ad transmutationem naturalem 
requiritur quod hec copulativa sit vera, ac si hoc nomen causa brevitatis poneretur loco 
istarum propositionum”. 
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things which are respectively good, old, known and beloved and bad, new, unknown 
and hated are different. The human nature of a man who is a murderer is good, 
old, known and beloved, while murder or to be murderer, or blind or something 
like that is hated, bad, unknown etc. It is, thus, possible to make such an expository 
syllogism: Socrates must be loved by me, because he is a fellow creature; that Socrates 
is the killer of my father, or that Socrates is blind is the same as Socrates; therefore 
I must love Socrates who is the killer of my father etc. The conclusion is false and 
the major premise is true, therefore the minor is false. It is clear from the common 
use that the conclusion is false, because none could say that I must love that Socrates 
is bad etc. 74 

The same criticism against a reductionist attitude can be found in ques¬ 
tion I, 20 concerning the appetitus nature : 


74 Oresme, QPhy., Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-30, f. lira: “Tertius 
modus, qui magis concordat dictis Aristotelis et etiam sensui naturali et etiam dictis antiquo¬ 
rum, est iste: et sit prima conclusio contra primum modum. Et est ista: quod materia non 
est privatio, sed subiectum. Probo sic, quia sequeretur quod ista essent synonima: ‘priva¬ 
tum’, ‘privatio’, ‘cecum’, ‘cecitas’. Consequentiam ipsi probant, sed consequens est contra 
Aristotelem in Postpredicamentis , ubi dicit quod, si cecu<m> <esset> cecitas utrumque de 
eodem predicaretur, tunc vero minime; sed cecus dicitur homo, cecitas vero homo nullo 
modo dicitur. Et ideo sicut homo non est cecitas, ita nec materia privatio est. Secundo, 
sic: si ita esset, sequitur quod non esset differentia inter positionem Aristotelis et positionem 
Platonis de principiis rerum naturalium . . . Tertio, arguitur ratione Commentatoris, quia 
materia manet et non corrumpitur; ergo privatio non est materia . . . Quarto, arguo gene- 
raliter de quacumque privatione, sicut de turpitudine, de malitia, cecitate etc., et supono 
quod ‘cecitas’ non est alliud quam ‘hominem esse cecum’; aut ‘malitia’ quam ‘hominem 
esse malum’, nisi in casu ubi est unus habitus. Tunc arguitur sic: ilia distinguntur et re 
non sunt idem, quorum unum est bonum, antiquum, cognitum et dilectum, et aliud per 
oppositum est malum et novum, ignotum <et> oditum. Modo sic est quod natura hominis 
homicide est bona, antiqua, cognita et dilecta, et tamen homicidium vel esse homicidam 
vel cecum vel aliquid tale in casu potest esse et debet esse <oditum>, et malum, ignotum 
et talia. Et ideo de quolibet tali posset fieri unus sillogismus expositorius arguendo sic: Sor 
est a <me> diligendus, quia proximus; Sortem esse homicidam patris mei vel Sor esse 
cecum est Sor; ergo Sor esse homicidam etc. est a me <diligendum>. Conclusio est falsa, 
et maior vera, ergo minor est falsa. Quod conclusio sit falsa patet ex communi usu loquendi, 
quia numquam diceretur ‘Sortem esse miserum’ etc. est a me <diligendum>”. We find in 
this questio I, 15 one of the numerous schematic divisions inside ontology in order to jus¬ 
tify modi rerum , see Oresme, Q.Phy., f. 1 lva: “Pro isto est una distinctio quod ens dicitur 
multipliciter et equivoce, sicut patet primo huius, et ideo impossibile est investigare veri- 
tatem qui ymaginatur ‘ens’ dici uno modo. Ad propositum potest esse divisio talis: quod 
uno modo accipitur ‘ens’ pro alico per se existente, <ut> individuum demonstratum, et 
sic totum de genere substantie est ens, sicut Sor; et hoc quia habet operationem proprie. 
Secundo modo, accipitur ‘ens’, ‘esse’ pro essentia aliqua, sicut pro parte substantie vel 
forma <accidentali>; et sic dicuntur esse materia, forma <substantialis>, manus et albedo 
secundum communem viam. Et iste modus posset subdividi. Tertio, capitur pro significabili 
complexe, sicut in conditione affirmativa, sicut est ‘Sortem currere’. Quarto, pro condi- 
tione quasi ypotetica <significabili> affirmative et negative; verbi gratia ‘Sor posse moveri 
et non moveri’ est quedam conditio que dicitur ‘quies’; et omnis privatio continetur sub 
isto modo. Ulterius posset largius extendi ad conditionem mere negativam <sicut ‘Sor> 
non currere’ vel ‘intelligentiam non <movere>”\ 
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Secondly, it must be noted that such a natural desire is nothing different from either 
an inclination or an appetite or a natural motion. For this reason Averroes says in 
comment 81 that matter’s desire is its inclination to be informed, in the same way 
in which we say that when a stick is bent it will bend back to the opposite side. For 
this reason it could be defined a natural potency of the third type in the category 
of quality, in order to distinguish it carefully through a special name; that is to say 
that a term belonging to this category denotes a natural thing, connoting its desire 
for a form it has only potentially. 75 

In both cases, namely privatio and appetitus nature , Oresme has a position 
quite different from Buridan’s, who probably is the implicit target of 
Oresme’s criticisms. Dealing with intension and remission Buridan doesn’t 
raise the problem of privatio and appetitus nature , but just mentions it while 
discussing a solution that can also be found in Oresme’s Physics com¬ 
mentary. I wonder if Buridan’s reference to these questions from the first 
book right at this place, that is when a solution identical with Oresme’s 
is introduced, can be regarded as casual or rather as deliberate. I leave 
open the question, providing only the texts referred to by Buridan as well 
as those from Oresme’s Physics commentary. 


3. Conclusions 

I think that John Buridan’s discussion on intension and remission in 
his Physics commentary de ultima lectura is very important for a number of 
different reasons. First and foremost, it is important because we find in 
it some precious hints of the growing interest toward a topic which is 
one of the most relevant aspects of the new physical and logical prob¬ 
lems debated in Paris in the central years of fourteenth century. Walter 
Burley’s Tractatus primus and De intensione et remissione convey the essential 
philosophical problems raised by intension, remission, maxima , minima, 
incipit, desinit and reactio. Even though he is less enthusiastic for these topics 
than some of his contemporaries, like Nicole Oresme, Buridan was certainly 
aware of the foundational elements through reading Burley’s writings. 


75 Oresme, QPhy., Sevilla, Biblioteca Capitular y Colombina, 7-7-30, f. 15rb: “Secundo, 
notandum quod talis appetitus naturalis non est aliud nisi inclinatio vel quidam appetitus 
seu motus nature. Unde Commentator eodem commento 81: appetitus materie est quod 
materia habet de motu ad recipiendum formam, id est de inclinatione, sicut diceremus 
quod virga inclinatur ad replicandum ad unam partem vel ad aliam. Ideo potest dici natu¬ 
ralis potentia de secunda specie qualitatis, ita quod <sit> alica res distincta signata per 
nomen illius speciei; vel saltern aliquod nomen talis speciei signat rem naturalem, conno- 
tando talem appetitum”. 
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In the three questions devoted to the discussion of intension and remis¬ 
sion there is, moreover, some evidence that Buridan is confronting him¬ 
self not only with positions of past masters, like Walter Burley, the advocate 
of the succession-of-forms theory; this theory, in fact, was defended, even 
in a modified form, by Nicole Oresme in the same years when Buridan 
lectured on Aristode’s Physics. I think that the arguments against the dis¬ 
tinction between degrees and qualities in dealing with the way intension 
and remission occur could be directed against Nicole Oresme, and pre¬ 
cisely against his way of defending the addition theory, the theory to 
which in itself Buridan also adheres. 

To put the philosophical debates transmitted by fourteenth-century 
commentaries on Aristotle into their historical context is essential as well 
as difficult. Behind the term ‘aliqui’ some of the more widespread and 
discussed—but not always easily identified—important doctrines are often 
concealed. Buridan is more reticent than Oresme, who mentions Ockham 
and Burley in his Physics commentary. But even Oresme doesn’t mention 
the name of Ockham when introducing the second solution concerning 
intension and remission. 

Albert of Saxony sides with the succession-of-forms theory, contrary to 
Buridan, even though, at least as far as these questions are concerned, 
his model is certainly Buridan. Albert is, together with Oresme, the most 
authoritative advocate of this theory. Johannes Marcilius of Inghen, a 
champion of the addition theory, records four different solutions, with¬ 
out including Ockham’s, different from Oresme, who omitted the Thomistic 
view, which can be found in Johannes Marcilius of Inghen’s. 

Moreover, Buridan in his Physics commentary de ultima lectura records 
some solutions concerning either contrary qualities or intension and remis¬ 
sion, but he is not as explicit in presenting them as are the others com¬ 
mentators considered here. He certainly adheres to the addition theory 
solution, and therefore the series of arguments against the succession-of- 
forms theory echoing Burley’s Tractatus evokes no surprise. In discussing 
how intension and remission occur, however, Buridan is very critical 
against a distinction between degrees and qualities, which is defended in 
Oresme’s presentation of the addition theory; Oresme is probably referred 
to again as far as the order of parts or degrees that undergo intension 
and remission is concerned. If we consider these elements, together with 
the reference to topics like privatio and appetitus nature discussed in some 
questions of the first book, we cannot refrain from suspecting that one 
of the principal targets of Buridan’s discussion is actually Nicole Oresme 
or some other master of arts under Oresme’s influence. 
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What remains inexplicable for me is Buridan’s decision to change his 
point of view concerning motion: alteration, in fact, is not a property 
added to the changing quality, as is the case for local motion. Buridan 
is quite critical even against those who try to introduce distinctions between 
degrees and qualities, as already noted. A curious coincidence has to be 
emphasized: in the questions of the first book cursorily referred to in 
q. Ill, 5, privatio and appetitus nature are analysed from a philosophical per¬ 
spective similar to that which is to be found in dealing with alteration. 76 

Universita di Parma 
Dipartimento di Filosojia 


76 See also S. Caroti, Generatio/generare: ontological problems in John Buridan’s natural philoso¬ 
phy , in: Medioevo, 27 (2002), 373-413. 
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La richesse de la physique de Buridan n’est plus a demontrer: la rigueur 
de la methode du maitre picard et la coherence de ses positions font de 
ses Questions sur la Physique , dites secundum ultimam lecturam\ un des ouvrages 
de philosophic naturelle les plus acheves du Moyen Age tardif. Une autre 
version, inedite, de ces Questions sur la Physique , dite de tertia lectura , 
generalement consideree comme correspondant a des enseignements 
anterieurs du maitre, a probablement ete redigee par lui 2 . Cette version 
fait apparaitre quelques variations remarquables avec celle de V ultima lec¬ 
tura 3 . En revanche les versions abregees utilisees pour l’enseignement 
notamment dans les universites d’Europe centrale 4 n’ont probablement 
pas ete redigees par Buridan, mais par des maitres de ces universites. 

Dans la physique buridanienne un probleme remarquable est celui du 
point car la question de son existence physique et de son statut sont 
traites, et differemment, non seulement dans les deux versions des Questions 
sur la Physique , mais egalement dans une question separee, editee en 
1961 par V. Zubov 5 . Cette question a ete ecrite dans le cadre d’une po- 


1 Johannes Buridanus, Questiones acutissime super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Paris 1509. 
Les citations seront a cette edition abregee en UL. 

2 Les references seront au manuscrit Erfurt 298, note TL, mais les autres manuscrits 
ont ete consultes: Chigi VI 199, Arch. dep. Toulouse n° 6, Cracovie 635. Sur les differents 
manuscrits buridaniens des diverses versions de sa Physique et l’etat actuel de leur 
authentication voir B. Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem Leben , seinen Werken und 
zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters, These inedite de doctorat, Universite 
de Berlin, 1985, 560-616. 

3 J. Celeyrette, «Figura/'figuratum par Jean Buridan et Nicole Oresme», dans: S. Caroti 
et J. Celeyrette (eds), Quia inter doctores est magna dissensio , Florence 2004, 97-118. 

4 J.M.M.H. Thijssen, «The Short Redaction of John Buridan’s Questions on the Physics 
and Their Relation to the Questions Attributed to Marsilius of Inghen», dans: Archives 
d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 52 (1985), 237-66. 

5 Les references seront a fed. V. Zubov, «Jean Buridan et les concepts du point au 
XIV e siecle», dans: Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 5 (1961), 63-95, abregee en QP, faite 
a partir des manuscrits BN Lat. 16621, 196r-202v et 203v, et BN Lat.2831, 123r-129v. 
Zubov fait preceder son edition d’une mise en perspective tres generale sur la question 
du continu et des indivisibles dans laquelle sont cites outre Buridan, Guillaume d’Ockham, 
Gauthier Burley, Albert de Saxe, Nicole Oresme etc. 
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lemique avec un autre maitre parisien dit de Montescalerio aujourd’hui 
mieux connu 6 , les textes des deux adversaires figurant dans le cahier 
scientifique d’Etienne Gaudet (BN Lat.16621) 7 . Le probleme est repris 
dans qu. IV-3 de la tertia lectura (TL), et enfin dans qu. VI-4 de Yultima 
lectura (UL) 8 . 

Dans cette derniere question il enonce successivement que le point, qui 
n’est pas rien, est une partie divisible du continu. Cette position, a pri¬ 
ori paradoxale, est differente de celle qu’il defend dans QP, ce que n’a 
pas parfaitement vu Zubov 9 . De plus le savant russe n’a pas regarde la 
tertia lectura. II faut aj outer que le probleme pose par le concept de point 
renvoie a celui du rapport entre objet physique et objet mathematique, 
ici geometrique, dont on connait l’importance pour Buridan 10 ; et la notion 
mathematique de point est tres presente dans TL mais Test peu, tant 
dans QP que dans UL. Tout ceci justifie un examen complementaire et 
quelque peu detaille. 

Nous examinerons successivement comment Buridan traite du statut 
du point dans les trois textes. Ces traitements sont differents et, de plus, 
l’approche buridanienne doit etre comparee a celle de Guillaume d’Ockham, 
notamment dans ses questions 58 a 63 sur la Physique et dans Particle 1 
de sa question De quantitate n . Cette comparaison sera faite a la suite de 
la presentation de la question sur le point. 


6 A propos de l’identite de ce maitre, Michael 1985 (op. cit., supra , n. 2), 451-2 envi¬ 
sage plusieurs hypotheses. Apres les recents travaux de W.J. Courtenay la question est 
desormais tranchee. Voir la contribution de W.J. Courtenay a ce volume de Vivarium et 
une etude sur Michel de Montecalerio a paraitre. 

7 Sur les cahiers d’Etienne Gaudet voir Z. Kaluza, Thomas de Cracovie, Wroclaw 1978. 

8 On note qu. IV-3 la question 3 sur le livre IV de la Physique. Dans la tertia lectura les 
questions sur la structure du continu sont abordees dans le livre IV et non dans le livre 
VI comme dans Yultima lectura (et la plupart des commentaires sur la Physique). 

9 Apres avoir note quelques differences de detail entre les deux textes Zubov 1961 
(op. cit., supra , n. 5), 46 ecrit: «Malgre toutes ces modifications on trouve parfois des pas¬ 
sages presque identiques /. . ./ En peu de mots on pourrait dire que le texte des Questions 
sur la Physique et le texte de la Questio de puncto, sont complementaires». 

10 J.M.M.H. Thijssen, «Buridan on Mathematics», dans: Vivarium , XXIII (1985), 
55-78. 

11 Guillelmus de Ockham, Brevis summa libri Physicorum, Summula philosophiae naturalis et 
Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. St. Brown, OPh VI, St Bonaventure, NY 1984, 
555-73; Guillelmus de Ockham, Tractatus de quantitate et tractatus de corpore Christi, ed. 
C. Grassi, OTh X, St Bonaventure, NY 1986, 3-85. 
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La question sur le point (QP) 

Comme nous Pavons dit la question de Buridan se situe dans le cadre 
d’une polemique avec le maitre de Montescalerio. En fait le traite adverse 
(TM) 12 , commence par refuter plusieurs arguments de Buridan, mais la 
question de celui-ci contient aussi des contre arguments repondant aux 
refutations de Montescalerio, refutations qui d’ailleurs ne semblent pas 
toujours etre prises tres au serieux; si bien que la question de Buridan 
donne une idee assez claire des points en debat. 

Elle est divisee en trois parties decrites de la fagon suivante dans 
V explicit: 

1° arguments de Buridan et rejet de la solution adverse 

2° expose des arguments adverses, rejet de ces dernieres et solution 

3° presentation puis rejet de certains doutes contre la solution 13 . 

La partie polemique proprement dite correspond aux deux premieres 
parties que nous allons resumer a grands traits; lorsque des arguments 
de Montescalerio seront evoques nous les resituerons en note par rapport 
au plan general de son traite. 

Dans la premiere partie 14 Buridan etablit classiquement que les points, 
qu’ils soient continuants ou terminants, ne peuvent exister ni en puis¬ 
sance ni en acte dans le continu 15 ; sinon ils seraient Tun a cote de l’autre, 
ce que ni lui ni son adversaire ne concedent. La position de Montescalerio 
est qu’il y a deux types de parties du continu, certaines divisibles, d’autres 
indivisibles, et que le tout n’est pas ses parties; son objection est que toute 
l’argumentation presentee pour les points vaudrait egalement pour les par¬ 
ties proportionnelles du continu, ce qui est refute par Buridan. Enfin 


12 Notons que dans la table de fol. 195r du manuscrit BN Lat. 16621, il est indique 
comme couvrant 11 folios alors qu’en fait il s’etend de fol. 214r a fol. 223v. On voit 
d’ailleurs que certaines feuilles ont ete arrachees. Par ailleurs fol. 22 lr une lacune est 
indiquee par vacat. Le texte actuellement conserve est done incomplet. 

13 QP 95: «Explicit questio de puncto determinata per magistrum Bridam continens 1° 
rationes eius cum exclusione solutionis adversarii, 2° recitationem rationum adversarii cum 
exclusione earum et solutione, 3° motionem et remotionem aliqualium dubitationum con¬ 
tra dicta». Voir aussi O. Weijers, La ‘ disputatio’ dans les Facultes des arts au moyen age, Turnhout 
2002, 46-7. 

14 QP, 63-73. 

15 L’argumentation est chez Ockham, Brevis Summa [op. cit., supra, n. 11), qu. 61, 562. 
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contre Montescalerio pour qui le point est un accident reel, Buridan 
prouve qu’un point ne peut etre ni une substance ni un accident 16 . 

Dans la seconde partie 17 Buridan presente et refute successivement trois 
arguments de Montescalerio. Le premier se presente comme une succes¬ 
sion de 8 propositions, tendant a etablir que la division du continu est 
une corruption; cela signifie qu’une chose est corrompue, et ce ne peut 
etre que le point continuant. Buridan refute d’abord soigneusement les 8 
propositions. Puis il ajoute que ces refutations ont ete faites en supposant 
comme son adversaire qu’une division est un changement instantane; or, 
dit-il il n’existe pas en physique de division qui ne soit une separation 
de parties, si bien qu’une division n’est autre qu’un mouvement local ou 
plusieurs mouvements locaux. Le second argument, qualifie d’ancien, 
affirme que si le point continuant n’etait pas une chose distincte de la 
ligne on pourrait ecarter les unes des autres certaines parties du continu, 
puis les rapprocher, et que rien ne serait detruit ni cree; ainsi les parties 
qui etaient en continuite deviendraient contigues et tout continu serait 
un contigu. La refutation s’appuie notamment sur une analyse du proces¬ 
sus dans differents cas physiques, la division des pierres, le feu, l’eau etc. 
Le troisieme argument affirme que puisqu’on voit la couleur d’un corps 
opaque et que cette couleur est superficielle, il faut bien que la surface 
soit quelque chose. La refutation tres rapide nie que la couleur soit 
superficielle avec l’exemple d’une feuille d’or. Buridan ne prend visible- 
ment pas l’argument tres au serieux 18 . 

C’est dans la troisieme partie 19 que Buridan va donner sa propre solu¬ 
tion. Cette partie commence par une liste d’objections - nominees logice 
dubitationes - qui tendent a etablir que les points sont des choses distinctes 
des corps dans lesquels ils sont. Ces memes objections, ou presque, se 
retrouvent dans les questions de la tertia et de Vultima lectura de la Physique 
que nous allons examiner; elles y constituent les rationes principals. Nous 


16 La presentation polemique des arguments de Buridan correspond a la premiere par- 
tie de TM. Gf. TM 214r-v. Le parallelisme entre les points, parties indivisibles, et les par¬ 
ties proportionnelles, est etabli en une suite de propositions qui constituent la seconde 
partie de TM. Celle-ci se termine par la proposition: non seulement Pexistence du point 
n’est pas absolument impossible, mais au contraire il existe. Cf. TM 214v-217v. 

17 QP, 73-78, pour le premier argument; QP, 78-83 pour le deuxieme; QP, 83-84 pour 
le troisieme. 

18 Les trois arguments et une partie de leurs refutations constituent la troisieme partie 
de TM. Elies sont presentees successivement en 218r-221v, en 221v-222v, et en 222v- 
223v. 

19 QP, 84-95. 
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en presenterons plus loin quelques-unes, avec leurs reponses dans les trois 
textes. 

La solution est ensuite enoncee sans justification particuliere: «point» 
est un nom privatif comme «cecite». Car, dit Buridan, de meme que 
«cecite» signifie absence de vue dans l’oeil, «point» signifie absence de 
divisibilite ou d’extension dans la grandeur, et «instant» absence de suc¬ 
cession dans le temps 20 . Les significations des deux types de point qui 
interviennent classiquement dans le continu, «point terminant» (punctum 
terminans) et «point continuant» ( punctum continuans) sont alors donnees: un 
point continuant est une absence d’extension entre deux parties de la 
ligne qui se touchent confinement, et un point terminant une absence 
d’extension de la ligne au-dela de sa grandeur. Tout ceci est appuye par 
une serie de citations d’Aristote et d’Averroes. 

L’objection immediate a cette solution est alors qu’un certain nombre 
de propositions affirmatives qui ont le mot «point» pour sujet sont habituelle- 
ment considerees comme vraies. Buridan d’ailleurs ne le conteste pas et 
par exemple il concede que: «un point est dans une ligne» ou «un point 
est indivisible» sont des propositions vraies. Mais alors, comme il admet 
aussi que pour qu’une proposition affirmative «A est B» soit vraie il faut 
que «A» et «B» supposent pour un meme ens , «point», qui est sujet, 
devrait supposer pour une chose reelle. La reponse de Buridan est alors 
la suivante: un terme privatif, en soi, implique le syncategoreme non , et 
un tel terme ne suppose pas pour un ens , c’est-a-dire pas au sens propre; 
si bien que quand le mot «est» est adjacent a un non ens il n’est pas pose 
vraiment et affirmativement de celui-ci 21 . C’est le cas pour les proposi¬ 
tions precedentes et la signification des phrases precedemment citees s’ob- 
tient comme pour la proposition «la cecite est dans l’oeil» ( cecitas est in 
oculo ), equivalente a «l’oeil est, et il n’y a pas de vue en lui» ( oculus est et 
non est in eo visus). Ainsi «dans une ligne il y a un point terminant» ( punc¬ 
tum terminans est in tinea) est equivalente a «une ligne est et il n’y a pas 
en elle d’extension au-dela de sa grandeur» ( tinea est et ultra quantitatem eius 
non est in ea extensio ), et la proposition «un point est indivisible» ( punctum 


20 QP, 86: «Ad evidentiam solutionis istarum omnium questionum sciendum quod hoc 
nomen punctum est nomen privativum, sicut cecitas. Nam sicut cecitas significat caren- 
tiam visus in oculo, ita punctum significat carentiam divisibilitatis seu extensionis in mag- 
nitudine, et similiter instans carentiam successionis in tempore». 

21 QP, 87: «hoc verbum ‘est’ adjacens non ponitur vere et affirmative de non ente. 
Dicendum erit quod terminus privativus implicat in se dictionem sincategorematicam, sci¬ 
licet hanc dictionem ‘non’. Ideo quia dictio sincategorematica non supponit significative 
sumpta, sequitur quod terminus privativus proprie non supponit». 
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est indivisibile ) a «entre les parties de la ligne il n’y a rien de divisible» 
(inter partes linee nihil est divisible) etc. 

Dans la conception adoptee dans QP, un point n’est done pas une 
chose reellement existante. Le fait qu’il puisse etre une imagination mathe- 
matique n’est pas mentionne bien que Buridan le dise a propos de la 
ligne et l’explique de fa$on tres classique: cette imagination qui est fausse 
suffit aux mathematiciens, car ceux-ci ne considerent la quantite qu’en 
tant qu’elle est mesuree ou mesurable, or le resultat de cette mesure ne 
change pas quand on suppose qu’existent des lignes ayant des longueurs 
sans largeur, et quand on ne le suppose pas. Ce point de vue sera large - 
ment developpe dans qu. IV-3 (TL). 

Enfin Buridan evoque, pour la rejeter, une autre opinion qui pose que 
les mots «point», «ligne», «surface», supposent pour une meme chose - 
le corps dans lequel sont le point, la ligne, la surface- tout en connotant 
differemment. Pour les tenants de cette opinion, dit-il, cette propriete est 
commune a tous les noms privatifs; pour eux les propositions suivantes 
sont vraies: «un point est un corps», «une ligne est une surface» etc, de 
meme que «la privation est la matiere privee» et «la cecite est l’oeil». 
Nous retrouverons cette opinion lorsque nous ferons la comparaison avec 
Ockham. 

II faut s’arreter sur 1’argumentation donnee pour rejeter cette derniere 
opinion. Le point de depart est une citation des Categories: «privation» 
n’est pas «etre prive» ( privari ), car la cecite est une privation; or «etre 
aveugle» {esse cecum ) n’est pas «cecite», sinon l’un et l’autre terme devraient 
etre prediques de la meme chose; et, dit Aristote, ce n’est pas du tout le 
cas, car un homme est dit aveugle, en aucune maniere il n’est dit cecite 22 . 
Buridan refuse ici l’identification de la privation et de la chose privee, 
identification qu’il accepte dans ses deux versions de la Physique 23 ; mais 


22 QP, 89: «Alii autem aliqui dicunt quod punctum, linea, superficies pro eadem re 
supponunt licet aliud et aliud vel aliter et aliter connotant. Propter quod dicunt has propo- 
sitiones esse veras: “punctum est corpus”, “linea est superficies” et huiusmodi. Et ita dicunt 
in aliis nominibus privativis. Ideo concedunt quod materia est privatio, quod oculus est 
cecitas. Sed illud non videtur mihi verum nec esse de intentione Aristotelis. Quod apparet 
in Postpredicamentis ubi dicitur sic: “Privari vero et habere habitum non est habitus et pri¬ 
vatio. Privatio nam est cecitas, cecum autem esse non est cecitas. Cecum vero esse pri¬ 
vari est et non privatio”. Quod probat dicens: “Nam si dicitur idem cecitas et cecum esse, 
utrumque de eodem predicaretur. Nunc vero minime; sed cecus dicitur homo, cecitas vero 
homo nullo modo dicitur”. Ideo videtur mihi melius dicere sicut dictum fuit». Cf. Categ., 
10, 12b. 

23 Celeyrette (op. cit., supra, n. 3). 
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surtout pour justifier cette position il soutient que ne peuvent pas etre 
assimiles «privation» et «etre prive», «cecite» et «etre aveugle», alors que 
cette assimilation est acceptee de fagon constante dans la tertia lectura ou 
elle est le point de depart de plusieurs argumentations. Voyons par exem- 
ple qu. 1-21 (TL), la privation est-elle la matiere privee ou en est-elle dis- 
tincte 24 . Dans cette question apres avoir affirme l’identite in re de la 
privation et de la matiere privee il souleve un doute: Aristote semble dire 
dans Metaphysique 7 que le fait d’etre mu est la meme chose que le mou- 
vement; le fait d’etre figure que la figure, le fait d’etre blanc que la 
blancheur. De la meme fagon le fait d’etre aveugle et la cecite seraient 
la meme chose, de meme que le fait d’etre prive et la privation; or l’aveu- 
gle et le fait d’etre aveugle ne sont pas la meme chose non plus que la 
chose privee et le fait d’etre prive. Il semble alors qu’on puisse en deduire 
que la chose privee et la privation ne sont pas la meme chose. La reponse 
est la suivante: tout comme la blancheur est le fait d’etre blanc, la pri¬ 
vation est le fait d’etre prive (et done «cecite» est synonyme de «etre 
aveugle»). Mais le fait d’etre prive et la chose privee sont la meme chose, 
car “etre prive” n’ajoute rien au sujet, contrairement a «etre blanc» qui 
suppose pour une disposition reelle (la blancheur) ajoutee au sujet 25 . On 
voit que conclusion et argumentation sont directement opposees a ce qui 
est dit dans QP. 

Comparaison avec Ockham 

Les conceptions du point evoquees dans QP doivent etre rapprochees, 
comme il a ete dit plus haut, de celles d’Ockham. Regardons plus pre- 
cisement comment ce dernier traite de l’ontologie du point. Les deux 
textes ockhamistes mentionnes etant voisins, nous nous appuierons sur la 
question 63: est-ce qu’on doit conceder de virtute sermonis que «un point 
est un ens?» {utrum hec sit concedenda de virtute sermonis U punctus est ens ”) 26 et 
donnerons egalement les references au traite sur la quantite. 

Ockham commence le traitement de la question en annongant deux 
fagons de repondre, e’est-a-dire deux conceptions selon lui acceptables. 

La premiere est presentee ainsi: le nom «point» a une signification 
determinee et peut supposer pour quelque chose, e’est neanmoins, comme 


24 TL, lOra-va: «Utrum privatio sit materia privata vel quod sit distincta a materia». 

25 Argumentation citee dans Celeyrette {op. cit., supra , n. 3). 

26 Ockham, Quaest. in libros physic ., ed. Brown {op. cit., supra , n. 11), question 63. Le 
meme developpement figure dans le Tractatus de quantitate, ed. Grassi {op. cit., supra , n. 11). 
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le nom «privation», un nom connotatif et dans sa definition quid nominis 
on doit poser une negation: «point» suppose pour une ligne et connote 
l’absence de continuite ou de longueur au-dela de la dimension de cette 
ligne. Dans cette conception, «privation» est mis pour «sujet ou matiere 
privee», «point terminant» pour «ligne de telle longueur et pas plus» ( lima 
tante longitudinis et non ultra) etc., si bien que de virtute sermonis on peut bien 
dire que les propositions: «un point est une ligne» ( punctus est lined) ou 
«un point est une chose» ( punctus est res) sont vraies. «Point» denote alors 
une chose reelle, et ceci est exprime en disant qu’il s’agit d’un nom posi- 
tif 27 . C’est la derniere position presentee dans QP et qui est rejetee par 
Buridan. 

La seconde conception pose que le nom «point» est equivalent en 
signification a un complexe qui, grammaticalement, ne peut supposer pour 
quelque chose. Le remplacement de ce complexe par le nom «point» 
n’est justifie, dit Ockham, que par des raisons d’elegance ou de brievete, 
si bien que lorsqu’un enonce contient le mot «point», il n’est pas inter¬ 
pretable de virtute sermonis mais doit etre considere comme une expression 
figuree; ceci peut permettre de conceder que des propositions comme «un 
point est une chose indivisible» ou «un point n’a pas de parties» sont des 
propositions vraies. Mais quel est ce complexe? Ockham Pexprime pour 
«point terminant»: «la ligne est etendue j usque la mais pas plus loin» 
(tantum protenditur linea et non ultra ) 28 , le complexe equivalant au mot «point» 
etant ici une proposition. Plus loin se demandant si «point» est positif ou 


27 Question 63, ed. Brown (op. cit., supra , n. 11), 567.9-568.3: «In ista questione sunt 
duo modi dicendi. Primus est quod hoc nomen ‘punctus’ est nomen categorematicum 
habens certam et finitam significationem, et precise habet vim nominis potentis supponere 
pro aliquo /. . ./ Est tamen nomen connotativum et non absolutum ita quod in eius 
definitione exprimente quid nominis debet poni negatio, sicut de omnibus nominibus ‘pri- 
vatio’, ‘cecus’, ‘limen’ etc. Intelligendo tamen istum modum ponendi, dico quod de vir¬ 
tute sermonis hec est vera “punctus est ens”, “punctus est aliquid”, “punctus est res”». Cf. 
Tractatus de quantitate , ed. Grassi (op. cit., supra , n. 11), 21.367-23.396. 

28 Question 63, ed. Brown (op. cit., supra , n. 11), 568.42-569.62: «Secundus modus dicendi 
est quod hoc nomen ‘punctus’ /. . ./ aequivalet in significando alicui composito ex nomine 
recto et verbo vel ex nomine obliquo et verbo quod non potest reddere suppositum verbo, 
grammatice loquendo; et ideo de virtute sermonis non potest pro aliquo supponere. Logice 
loquendo ‘punctus’ equivalet isti complexo in significando “tantum protenditur linea et non 
ultra” /. . ./ Et talia ponuntur aliquando causa metri in grammatica, aliquando causa orna- 
tus ut in rhetorica, aliquando causa brevitatis ut in philosophia. /. . ./ Intelligendo istum 
modum dicendi, dico quod ista non est concedenda de virtute sermonis “punctus est ens”, 
sed est distinguenda eo quod ‘punctus’ potest accipi proprie vel improprie. Primo modo 
est falsa quia denotatur quod punctus est una parva res indivisibilis quae sit ens, et hoc 
est falsum. Si secundo modo accipiatur sic est vera secundum intentionem auctorum, et 
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non il raisonne ainsi: de meme que les propositions «le fait de voir un 
homme est quelque chose de positif» et «le fait de voir un homme n’est 
pas quelque chose de positif» ne sont pas contradictoires, les propositions 
«ne pas etre etendu au-dela est quelque chose de positif» et «ne pas etre 
etendu au-dela n’est pas quelque chose de positif» ne sont pas contra¬ 
dictoires; ainsi «un point est quelque chose de positif» et «un point n’est 
pas quelque chose de positif» ne sont pas contradictoires 29 . Si bien 
qu’Ockham peut ecrire: le point n’est pas une privation totalement dis- 
tincte de la ligne, car de virtute sermonis , ce n’est ni quelque chose de posi- 
tif ni quelque chose de privatif 30 . 

Cette seconde conception d’Ockham parait a priori differente de celle 
de Buridan en ce que pour ce dernier, le concept de point est purement 
privatif. En fait la position buridanienne s’accorde avec celle d’Ockham 
sur le fait que le point est un complexe privatif qui peut s’exprimer par 
une expression infinitive comme «le fait pour la ligne d’etre etendue jusque 
la mais pas plus loin». Pour Ockham, en eflfet, toute expression infinitive 
est mise pour la proposition correspondante, ici «la ligne est etendue 
j usque la mais pas plus loin» ce qui explique que les complexes equiva¬ 
lents au mot «point» soient dans le texte ockhamiste tantot des proposi¬ 
tions, tantot des expressions infinitives. Buridan au contraire distingue 
dans tous ses textes la proposition de son signifie, tout en se refusant a 
considerer que ce signifie puisse etre une entite reelle seulement signifiable 
de fa^on complexe (complexe significobile ) 31 , a la realite moindre que les sub¬ 
stances et les qualites. Ceci explique que chez Ockham «point» suppose 
pour une proposition, et que chez Buridan (dans QP) pour qui le signifie 


est sensus “linea habet certam longitudinem et non ulteriorem”.» Cf. Tractatus de quantitate , 
ed. Grassi {op. cit., supra , n. 11), 23-24. 

29 Question 63, ed. Brown {op. cit., supra , n. 11), 569.76-570.82: «Loquendo tamen de 
puncto secundo modo, dico quod sicut ista non sunt contradictoria “videre hominem est 
aliquid positivum” “videre hominem non est aliquid positivum”, nec ista “non habere ulte- 
riorem protensionem est aliquid positivum”, “non habere ulteriorem protensionem non est 
aliquid positivum” accipiendo omnes terminos significative; ita nec ista sunt contradicto¬ 
ria “punctus est aliquid positivum” “punctus non est aliquid positivum”». Dans tractatus de 
quantitate , 24, le meme exemple est donne mais avec des propositions: “homo videt. . .”, 
“linea non habet protensionem . . .” 

30 Question 63, ed. Brown {op. cit., supra , n. 11), 570.101-3: «Dico quod punctus non 
est aliqua privatio distincta totaliter a linea, quia de virtute sermonis loquendo punctus 
non est aliquid positivum nec privativum». 

31 Sur la question des complexe significabilia voir G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the Propositions. 
Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity , Amsterdam-London 1973. 
Plus precisement sur la conception de Buridan et sa refutation de la position ockhamiste, 
243-50. Voir aussi la contribution de Joel Biard, «Les controverses sur l’objet du savoir 
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de cette proposition, distinct de la proposition, est une pure privation, 
«point» ne suppose pour rien. II n’empeche que les deux points de vue 
sont au fond identiques: un point est un non ens\ la distinction ne provient 
que du fait que les deux philosophes parlent du non ens de fagons differentes. 


Question 3 sur Physique IV (tertia lectura): est-ce que les points sont des choses 
indivisibles de la ligneP 32 

Donnons d’abord brievement le plan de la question. 

Apres les raisons principals, celles qui ont deja ete signalees qui ten- 
dent a prouver qu’un point indivisible existe, Buridan montre, comme 
dans QP mais de fagon beaucoup moins detaillee, qu’il ne peut exister 
dans une ligne de choses indivisibles, appelees «points», et qui seraient 
distinctes de celle-ci, car on pourrait en deduire, d’une part que la ligne 
serait composee de ces points, d’autre part que ceux-ci seraient fun a 
cote de l’autre. Or dans les deux questions precedentes 33 il a montre que 
chacune de ces deux situations etait impossible. Certains des autres argu¬ 
ments figurant egalement dans la premiere partie de QP sont ajoutes, 
par exemple que les points ne peuvent etre ni en acte ni en puissance, 
que Dieu pourrait les enlever de la ligne, qui ensuite serait finie sans 
avoir de termes etc. Si bien qu’il est repondu brievement a la question, 
et de fagon evidemment negative. 

En fait cette reponse n’est presentee que comme un prealable. Car 
c’est la resolution des raisons principals qui constitue le corps de la ques¬ 
tion. Cette resolution est faite dans le cadre de deux conceptions dont il 
dit qu’elles sont toutes deux acceptables 34 . 


Uimagination mathematique 

La premiere conception est la suivante: lorsqu’on considere un continu 
physique on imagine qu’existent dans une ligne des choses indivisibles qui 
en sont les extremites, ou qui font que les parties se touchent ou sont en 
continuity ou sur lesquels se fait la division de la ligne en ses parties. Le 


et les complexe signijicabilia a Paris au XIV e siecle», dans: Caroti et Celeyrette, 2004 (op. cit., 
supra , n. 3). 

32 TL, 23vb-24vb: «utrum puncta sint res indivisibles in linea». 

33 Qu. IV-1 (TL), 23ra-rb: «utrum puncta sint sibi invicem proxima in linea»; qu. 
IV-2 (TL), 23rb-vb: «utrum linea componatur ex punctis». 

34 TL, 24ra: «Propter solutiones rationum notandum est quod duplex invenitur usus 
huius nominis “punctum” et uterque usus est conveniens». 
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mot «point» a alors la meme signification que l’enonce: «chose indivisi¬ 
ble ayant une position dans la ligne», et lorsqu’on Putilise on fait comme 
si ces choses indivisibles existaient; mais dit-il cette signification est Active, 
car le mot «point» est mis pour une fiction, exactement comme Test le 
mot «vide». Ainsi les propositions «un point est indivisible», «un point 
est dans une ligne» sont fausses de virtute sermonis car «point» ne suppose 
pour rien. 

II y a la une vraie difficulte, et on a vu que dans QP Buridan admet- 
tait que ces propositions et d’autres du meme genre sont vraies. Ici l’echap- 
patoire est la suivante: on peut conceder improprement qu’elles sont vraies, 
en prenant le mot «point» et l’expression «chose indivisible» materielle- 
ment. Car du fait qu’il a la meme signification que l’enonce «chose indi¬ 
visible ayant une position dans une ligne», on peut dire que «point» est 
«chose indivisible ayant une position sur la ligne» et done conceder les 
deux propositions precedentes, exactement comme on peut conceder que 
la proposition suivante est vraie «le vide est un lieu non rempli de corps». 

Buridan souligne que comme cette premiere conception du point est 
celle des mathematiciens, elle est legitime car ceux-ci n’affirment pas l’exis- 
tence reelle des points mais Pimaginent, et e’est de cette existence seule- 
ment imaginee qu’ils tirent des conclusions. Plus precisement la geometrie 
ne fait que des raisonnements hypothetiques (si les points existaient alors . . ., 
si dans le del existaient les epicycles ou les excentriques, etc), meme si 
pour des raisons de brievete ses enonces semblent impliquer que les 
hypotheses sont vraies. Ce type de raisonnement, dit-il, suffit au mathe- 
maticien car il ne s’interesse aux grandeurs qu’en tant qu’elles sont 
mesurables; or pour mesurer une grandeur de trois pieds par exemple (a 
l’aide d’un instrument d’un pied) il peut etre plus commode d’imaginer 
qu’existent des points sur la longueur, et comme cela n’influe pas sur le 
resultat, le mathematicien les imagine en sachant qu’il s’agit d’une fausse 
imagination; e’est ce qui est dit dans QP a propos de la ligne. Mais en 
philosophic naturelle, un raisonnement hypothetique est insuffisant, car 
on doit determiner s’il en est ainsi des choses ou non. La ou la geometrie 
raisonne hypothetiquement, la philosophic naturelle, elle, doit determiner 
s’il en est ainsi reellement. 

On voit que l’imagination mathematique a dans TL une importance 
beaucoup plus considerable que dans QP, surtout elle y est theorisee. 
Alors qu’elle a fait l’objet d’une simple remarque incidente elle est ici 
Pune des deux conceptions acceptables du point, qui va permettre a 
Buridan de repondre a toutes les objections. Dans QP il en va differemment 
et lorsque pour repondre il est fait appel aux mathematiques, ce qui est 
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rare c’est simplement pour dire que Tobjection vient des mathematiques 
et que la reponse doit se faire dans le meme cadre. 


«point» nom privatif 

La seconde conception du mot «point» est decrite de la fagon suivante: 
le nom «point» est un nom privatif. On retrouve alors la formulation par 
laquelle Buridan a introduit sa solution dans QP, et on s’attend a ce que 
la meme conception soit exposee, ce qui semble confirme par l’explica- 
tion qui suit: «point», «instant» signifient a propos de la grandeur et du 
temps Tabsence de divisibility, ou, ce qui revient au meme, signifient la 
divisibility negativement 35 . 

Mais a cet endroit au lieu de reprendre le developpement de QP, 
Buridan introduit une distinction sur le mot negation, disant a propos de 
la grandeur ou du temps, qu’on peut comprendre une negation de la 
divisibility de deux fagons, une premiere qu’il nomme «absolue», une 
autre «secundum quid». 

Des points ou des instants qui correspondraient a une divisibility niee 
de fa^on absolue, n’existeraient pas, car aucune grandeur ou aucun temps 
n’existe sans divisibility. Le point de vue evoque ici est celui de QP. Et 
il ne le retient pas. 

Buridan envisage ensuite le cas ou la negation est comprise secundum 
quid , mais non de fa$on absolue. II commence par une explication generale 
et peu claire: la negation porte sur «tout» utilise distributivement et dis- 
tribuant les parties quantitatives. Le mot «point» est explique par l’enonce: 
«une grandeur mais jamais toute la grandeur», le mot «instant» par: «un 
temps et jamais tout le temps» 36 . Tout en conservant la meme termi- 
nologie la solution donnee est tres differente de celle de QP: le mot 
«point» est encore dit privatif, mais ici il suppose pour quelque chose. 
Le point, terme (ou commencement) d’une ligne, est une partie divisible 
de la ligne; c’est une grandeur, mais on dit que ce n’est pas toute 
la grandeur pour la raison suivante: on prend «tout» distributivement 


35 TL, 24rb: «ista nomina ‘punctum’ ‘instans’ significant circa magnitudinem et tern- 
pus carentiam divisibilitatis, vel significant circa magnitudinem et tempus divisibilitatem 
negatives 

36 TL, 24rb: «Alio modo potest circa magnitudinem autem et tempus negari divisibili- 
tas ita quod non simpliciter sed tamen distributione facta per hoc nomen ‘totum’ quod 
distribuit partes quantitativas. Et tunc hoc nomen ‘punctum’ exponitur per hanc orationem: 
magnitudo et nulla tota magnitudo, capiendo ‘totum’ distributive /. . ./ et sic etiam hoc 
nomen ‘instans’ idem significat quod hec oratio: tempus et nullum totum tempus». 
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(c’est-a-dire au sens divise) et implicitement on le fait porter sur les par¬ 
ties quantitatives de cette grandeur; comme certaines d’entre elles ne sont 
pas a l’extremite (ou au debut) il n’est pas vrai que toutes les parties de 
la grandeur sont terme (ou commencement). Une objection pourrait etre 
qu’avec cette definition une ligne a plusieurs points commencements et 
plusieurs points extremites car comment un point (c’est-a-dire une par- 
tie) commencement est-il determine? Les exemples donnes permettent de 
repondre car ils font apparaitre que terme et extremite ne sont pas definis 
absolument mais relativement a une division determinee de la ligne: «si 
on imagine un morceau de bois de 10 pieds, son commencement n’est 
pas une chose indivisible mais en est une partie, a savoir la premiere; et 
il en est ainsi, car si on imagine ce bois divise en deux parties, une sera 
dite la premiere partie et l’autre la derniere, et si on l’imagine divise en 
trois, ou en cent, il y aura encore une premiere partie et ainsi de suite. 
Par consequent il est clair qu’il y a infiniment de premieres parties de 
ce morceau de bois, a savoir une moitie, un tiers, un quart et ainsi 
indefiniment. Mais entre toutes ces premieres parties il n’y en a aucune 
qui soit premiere totalement /. . ./; car si on en divise une en deux, seule 
une des deux moities sera dite premiere, et l’autre non. 37 ». 

Dans cette conception «point» suppose pour une partie et pas pour 
rien, et cela n’empeche pas Buridan de dire qu’il s’agit d’un nom pri- 
vatif. En fait «point», «ligne», «surface» et «corps» supposent pour la 
meme grandeur divisible suivant les trois dimensions mais ils la signifient 
en l’envisageant selon des raisons differentes. Une grandeur, en tant qu’elle 
est divisible suivant les trois dimensions, est appelee «corps», suivant deux 
dimensions, est appelee «surface», suivant une dimension, est appelee 
«ligne», et lorsqu’on l’envisage comme degagee de sa divisibility, on l’ap- 
pelle «point» 38 . 


37 TL, 24rb: «Unde gratia exempli ymaginemur lignum X pedum, principium huius 
ligni non est aliqua res indivisibilis, sed est aliqua pars ipius ligni, scilicet prima pars; unde 
sic est dare primam partem quia si ymaginetur dividi in duas medietates, una erit prima 
et alia erit ultima, et si ymaginetur dividi in tres tertias, adhuc illarum una erit prima, et 
si divideretur in centesimas adhuc esset una illarum prima et sic in infinitum. Ideo patet 
quod infinite sunt prime partes ligni, scilicet una medietas, una tertia, una quarta et sic 
in infinitum. Tamen inter illas primas partes nulla est que sit prima tota; unde si tu signes 
primam centesimam ipsa non est tota prima quoniam si dividatur in due medietates iam 
illarum medietatum una est prima et alia non prima; ideo non erat verum quod ilia tota 
centesima esset prima». Dans l’expression «infinite sunt prime partes», le mot «infinite» 
en premiere position a un sens syncategorematique que nous rendons par «infiniment de 
premieres parties». Cf. qu. Ill-18 (UL), 61rb-62vb: «utrum in quolibet continuo infinite 
sunt partes»; particulierement: 6Ibis rb-vb. 

38 TL, 24va: «Aliquando intelligimus magnitudinem secundum quod ipsa est divisibilis 
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C’est cette derniere conception tres differente de celle de QP et des 
deux conceptions developpees par Ockham, qui est seule retenue dans 
P ultima lectura (qu. VI-4) et y est longuement developpee et argumentee. 


Question 4 sur Physique VI (ultima lectura): est-ce que les points sont des choses 
indivisibles de la ligne? 39 

Disons tout de suite que dans cette question le point comme imagination 
mathematique n’est pas evoque. Buridan y developpe uniquement sa con¬ 
ception d’un point divisible. Mais alors que dans TL il Pa donnee sans 
justification, il Penonce ici au terme d’un processus argumentatif marque 
par huit conclusions. Celles-ci suivent immediatement les rationes principales 
et Yoppositum. 

La premiere conclusion est que les corps sont limites, et que pour qu’ils 
le soient il faut que les limites existent reellement. Quoi qu’elles soient 
on les appelle «surfaces» pour un corps, «lignes» pour une surface, «points» 
pour les lignes 40 . Les points existent done reellement, et ils ne sont ni de 
pures privations (comme dans QP), ni de simples fictions mathematiques 
(comme dans la premiere position de TL). 

La deuxieme conclusion est que dans une ligne, ou plus generalement 
une grandeur, des points qui seraient des choses indivisibles n’existent 
pas 41 . Il Pa montre dans les questions VI-1 et VI-2 en montrant que de 
Pexistence de points indivisibles on peut deduire deux propositions con- 
tradictoires: dans la premiere il a etabli que de Pexistence de points indi¬ 
visibles on peut deduire qu’ils sont a cote Pun de l’autre et qu’ils ne 
peuvent pas l’etre, et dans la seconde que sous les memes hypotheses 
toute ligne finie serait composee de points, et qu’aucune ne le serait. La 
conclusion est confirmee par des arguments complementaires deja utilises 
dans QP. 


et mensurabilis penes illas tres dyametros, et secundum istam rationem vocamus earn ‘cor¬ 
pus’; aliquando autem intelligitur prout est divisibilis et mensurabilis secundum duas dyamet¬ 
ros non curando de tertia, et sic ilia magnitudo vocatur ’superficies’; tertio modo potest 
intelligi prout est divisibilis et mensurabilis secundum unam dyametrum non curando de 
aliis duabus, et secundum illam rationem vocatur ‘linea’; sed dicatur ‘punctum’ prout intel¬ 
ligitur absolvi ab omni tota divisibilitate». 

39 UL, 96rb-98va: «utrum puncta sunt res indivisibiles in linea». 

40 UL, 96va: «Prima /. . ./ quod necesse est in corporibus esse superficies, lineas et 
puncta quia corpora sunt terminata et non infinita, et non sunt terminata sine terminis, 
ideo necesse est esse terminos corporum». 

41 UL 96vb: «Secunda conclusio est quod non sunt in linea vel magnitudine puncta 
que sint res indivisibiles». 
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La troisieme conclusion deduite logiquement des deux precedentes 
enonce que points et instants sont des choses reelles, qui n’etant pas indi¬ 
visibles sont divisibles: tout point est une ligne, toute ligne est une sur¬ 
face, toute surface est un corps, si bien qu’on peut dire que tout point 
est un corps 42 . 

La quatrieme conclusion precise ce que sont ces choses: tout point est 
une partie de la ligne, et il ne s’agit pas de la ligne totale car une ligne 
totale est ce qui n’est pas une partie d’une autre ligne 43 . Autrement dit 
un point est une partie propre de la ligne donnee, c’est-a-dire que non 
seulement ce n’est pas la ligne donnee, mais que ce n’est meme pas une 
ligne en acte sinon ce serait une ligne totale. Par ailleurs tout point peut 
toujours etre considere comme extremite d’une ligne; mais, ajoute Buridan, 
cette extremite n’est pas quelque chose d’extrinseque et de separe de la 
ligne, car le corps (la ligne on le rappelle est un corps) est limite et il le 
resterait meme s’il n’existait rien d’autre en dehors de lui. 

La position ayant ete clairement donnee, les trois conclusions suivantes 
s’en deduisent. 

La cinquieme enonce que la ligne est composee de points et est divisee 
en points, a savoir en ce qui avant division etaient des points (c’est-a- 
dire des parties propres) quoique apres division ce ne soit plus des points 
(puisque ce sont des lignes en acte, c’est-a-dire des lignes totales) 44 . 

La sixieme conclusion est que de n’importe quelle ligne il y a un terme 
qui en est la premiere partie et un terme qui en est la derniere partie 45 . 
Il ne s’agit la que de la repetition de ce qui est dit plus haut. 

La septieme conclusion reprend la definition qui a ete donnee dans 
TL, une grandeur mais jamais toute la grandeur, en disant qu’aucun con- 
tinu n’a pour terme toute une partie en prenant «tout» syncategorema- 
tiquement 46 . 


42 UL, 97ra: «Tertia conclusio quod puncta et instantia sunt res divisibles quia sunt, et 
non sunt indivisibles, ergo sunt divisibiles /. . ./ ideo etiam sequitur quod omne punctum 
est corpus et omne instans est tempus». 

43 UL, 97ra: «Quarta conclusio est quod omne punctum est pars linee, ita quod non 
est aliqua totalis linea, et voco totalem lineam que non est pars alterius linee». 

44 UL, 97rb: «Quinta conclusio sequitur manifeste quod linea componitur ex punctis et 
dividitur in puncta, scilicet que ante divisionem erant puncta licet non sint puncta post 
divisionem quia sunt totales linee». 

45 UL, 97rb: «Sexta conclusio est quod cuiuslibet linee terminus est prima pars eius vel 
ultima pars, immo eius termini sunt prima et ultima pars eius». 

46 UL, 97rb: «Septima conclusio est quod nullius continui aliqua tota pars est terminus 
eius, et capio hoc nomen “tota” sincategorematice». 
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Cette conclusion est evidente car si on imagine une division en deux 
de la partie consideree, seule une des deux moities sera terme du continu. 

A priori une des grandes difficultes de la position exposee ici est la rela¬ 
tion avec le concept mathematique. Un point est defini dans les Elements 
comme ce qui n’a pas de partie, et done est indivisible. Comment peut- 
on dire que les points buridaniens sont indivisibles? C’est l’enonce d’un 
doute pose immediatement apres la septieme conclusion. La reponse est 
en quatre parties. 

Elle commence par rappeler que l’indivisibilite serait une propriete des 
points mathematiques si ceux-ci existaient; mais que ceux-ci ne sont que 
des fictions qui suffisent aux mathematiciens. Le lien avec les points 
physiques n’apparait qu’ensuite, notamment en soulignant qu’une extremite 
d’une ligne (et tout point peut toujours etre considere comme tel) n’est 
pas dit indivisible de virtute sermonis mais seulement au sens ou il n’est pas 
divisible en parties dont chacune serait extremite de cette ligne. Un 
point buridanien peut done etre dit indivisible mais ce n’est qu’en un 
sens derive. 

On peut toutefois enoncer la propriete suivante: un continu etant donne, 
il a une extremite infiniment petite et c’est la huitieme conclusion. Cette 
conclusion est expliquee ainsi: le point extremite d’une ligne peut etre 
aussi petit qu’on veut. On peut en eflfet envisager une division de la ligne 
en deux, ou en quatre, en huit et ainsi indefiniment. Mais un point deter¬ 
mine n’est jamais infiniment petit puisqu’il s’agit d’une partie 47 . Bien au 
contraire il peut etre deux fois plus grand qu’un autre, ou quatre fois 
etc. L’apparente contradiction tient au fait que dans le premier cas «point» 
est pris de fagon confuse (pour une infinite de parties), dans le second, 
de fagon determinee (pour une partie fixee). 

Il n’en reste pas moins que la propriete qui vient d’etre donnee justifie 
que les mathematiciens imaginent l’extremite d’une ligne comme un point, 
fictif, indivisible et que ce point mathematique puisse etre considere comme 
une abstraction du point physique. 

La conception du point developpee dans UL de fagon tres elaboree 
est bien semblable a la seconde des conceptions jugees acceptables dans 
TL mais avec un caractere acheve qu’elle ne possedait pas dans la ver¬ 
sion precedente. 


47 UL, 97va: «Octava conclusio scilicet quod cuiuslibet continui finiti in infinitum parvum 
est terminus /. . ./ Sed tamen non sequitur econverso, scilicet quod punctum sit in infinitum 
parvum, immo punctum potest dici duodecima pars alicuius continui que non est in 
infinitum parva». 
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Les reponses aux dubitationes logice 

La modification successive de points de vue de QP a TL puis a UL a 
ete me semble-t-il demontree - en tout cas au niveau des definitions du 
concept de point. II reste a voir comment ces modifications conceptuelles 
sont mises en oeuvre dans les solutions des objections. Nous pouvons en 
avoir une idee assez claire car, comme nous l’avons dit, ce sont les memes 
que Buridan a resolues dans les trois traites. C’est la quelque chose de 
remarquable car, naturellement, suivant la position qui est adoptee ces 
objections sont plus ou moins pertinentes. Ceci nous conduit a revenir 
sur leur place dans les trois traites. Dans QP c’est a partir d’elles et de 
leurs solutions qu’est construite la 3 e partie, celle ou Buridan expose sa 
position; dans TL elles constituent comme il a ete dit le corps de 
qu. IV-3; dans UL si leur importance relative est moindre, elles occu- 
pent neanmoins l’equivalent de deux folios sur les quatre consacres a qu. 
VI-4. On ne peut done pas les considerer comme de simples arguments 
preliminaires; il est meme possible de dire que c’est tout autant a partir 
de ces objections que des conceptions theoriques du point que veut 
defendre Buridan que sont construits les textes, au moins la 3 e partie 
de QP et qu. IV-3 (TL). Si bien qu’il nous faut les examiner au moins 
partiellement. 

Dans QP elles sont numerotees de 1 a 14, dans TL puis dans UL plusieurs 
sont regroupees mais pour plus de clarte nous garderons la numerotation 
de QP. Par souci de brievete nous n’en presenterons que quelques-unes 
avec leurs reponses successivement dans QP, dans TL avec le point de 
vue de l’imagination mathematique, note TL 1? dans TL avec le second 
point de vue, note TL 2 , enfin dans UL. 

Objection n° 1. Dans la definition de la sphere ou du cercle, qui sont 
de vrais entia , on pose un point (le centre). Si done celui-ci est une pri¬ 
vation la definition n’est pas acceptable car elle definit le plus connu (le 
cercle ou la sphere) a partir du moins connu (une privation) 48 . 

Reponse de QP: L’objection est refutee car il n’est pas necessaire que 
tous les noms intervenant dans la definition supposent pour des choses 
reelles, et que certains soient des noms privatifs ne presente pas d’in- 
convenient. Par exemple «cercle» est un nom connotatif qui contient dans 
sa definition des termes comme «ligne» ou «surface» qui sont aussi 


48 QP, 85: «Hoc punctum ponitur in difinitione veri entis, puta circuli aut spere, et non 
ponitur ibi tamquam privatio, quia esset difinitio per ignotiora». 
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privatifs 49 . Buridan ajoute qu’on pourrait repondre autrement en disant 
que les definitions du cercle et de la sphere sont mathematiques; en effet 
un corps spherique ou circulaire naturel a un centre qui n’est pas un 
point mais un corps. 

Reponse de TLji Conformement a ce qu’il pose en prealable aux 
reponses donnees avec la conception du point comme imagination mathema- 
tique, il reecrit l’objection sous forme conditionnelle: «si les points exis- 
taient la definition du cercle serait etc». Et une telle definition ne presenterait 
aucun inconvenient. II repete qu’on peut imaginer que les points existent 
car pour tout ce qui concerne les mesures et les proprietes mathema¬ 
tiques qui font intervenir le cercle, le resultat ne depend pas de leur 
existence 50 . 

Reponse de TL 2 : Elle afhrme qu’un concept positif peut etre defini 
par l’intermediaire d’un nom privatif mais evidemment pas du nom expri- 
mant la privation dudit concept (une ligne ne peut etre definie a partir 
d’une absence de ligne). En effet, s’il est vrai que la signification d’un 
terme privatif est toujours moins connue que celle du terme positif dont 
il est l’oppose, il n’est pas vrai qu’elle soit moins connue que celle de 
tout terme positif 51 . 

Reponse de UL: Quand dans la definition du cercle on pose le mot 
«point» ce mot suppose pour quelque chose qui est la premiere ou la 
derniere partie d’un corps 52 . Et il explique plus loin cette reponse en di¬ 
sant qu’un cercle (ou une sphere) a une partie centrale qui est appelee 
centre et une partie peripherique appelee circonference. La partie cen¬ 
trale est terme des rayons du cercle (ou de la sphere), et si elle n’est pas 
indivisible absolument, elle est indivisible au sens qu’il a donne plus haut 


49 QP, 90: «Ad primam potest did quod hoc nomen ‘circulus’ est nomen connotativum 
et non solum rerum extra, sed claudit in sua significatione dictiones connotativas quasdam 
“linea” et “superficies”; claudit enim in se significationem superficiei terminate et sic clau¬ 
dit in sua ratione rationem privationis. Dico: non oportet quodlibet nomen acceptum in 
eius diffinitione /. . ./ supponere pro aliqua vera re, nec est inconveniens si describitur 
per aliquod privativum». 

50 TL, 24rb: «Unde diffinitiones circuli et spere essent bone si essent talia puncta, etiam 
ymaginantur esse quia sive sint sive non sint provenit idem quantum ad mensuras et propo- 
sitiones mathematicas». 

51 TL, 24rb: «Dicendum est igitur quod nomen positivum describitur aliquando per 
nomen privativum non tamen per nomen privativum sibi oppositum, quia omne priva- 
tivum est minus notum quam illud positivum cui opponitur, sed non oportet omne priva¬ 
tivum omni positivo esse ignotius». 

52 UL, 97v: «Dicitur quod in difinitione circuli vel spere ponitur punctum, dicetur post 
quomodo hoc debeat intelligi; conceditur etiam quod hoc nomen ‘punctum’ pro aliquo 
supponit, quia pro corpore quod est prima vel ultima pars alicuius corporis». 
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dans le doute qui suit la 7 e conclusion. Cette solution est confirmee par 
le fait que la terre qui est un corps est dite centre naturel de toute la 
sphere du monde 53 . 

Objection n° 2: II y a quelque chose par quoi les parties du continu 
sont unies 54 . 

Reponse de QP: Les parties du continu qui se touchent continument 
ne sont unies par aucune chose distincte d’elles; elles sont unies Pune a 
l’autre 55 . 

Reponse de TL^ La forme conditionnelle de Pobjection est: les par¬ 
ties du continu seraient unies par un point si le point existait et les 
extremites des deux parties seraient le meme point indivisible. Elle ne 
presente alors aucun inconvenient 56 . 

Reponse de TL 2 : II y a quelque chose par quoi les moities d’un con¬ 
tinu sont unies, et c’est une certaine partie qui a une partie commune 
avec chaque moitie; on Pappelle «point» du fait qu’il n’est pas vrai que 
toute une partie a cette propriete (celle d’avoir une partie commune avec 
chaque moitie) en prenant «tout» syncategorematiquement 57 . 

Reponse de UL: C’est la meme que la precedente mais plus detaillee: 
si une ligne A et une ligne B sont en continuity et si on les imagine 
toutes deux divisees en 10, alors a partir de la derniere partie de A (vers 
B) et la derniere de B (vers A), est formee une ligne continue dont une 
partie est terme de A et l’autre est terme de B. C’est en ce sens qu’on 
peut dire que deux continus sont unis par un terme commun 58 . 


53 UL, 98r: «Sed secundum veritatem in circulo vel spera est pars media que vocatur 
centrum et pars extrema que vocatur circumferentia, et omnium semidyametrorum circuli 
vel spere ilia pars media dicitur terminus; et ilia pars media non est simpliciter indivisi- 
bilis sed dicitur indivisibilis quia non est divisibilis in plures partes quarum quelibet sit ter¬ 
minus omnium semidyametrorum illius circuli vel spere et quia etiam in infinitum parva 
est talis pars media, et dicitur punctum quia est terminus linee vel linearum semidyame- 
tralium. Unde dicimus terram esse centrum naturale totalis spere mundi». 

54 QP, 85: «Aliquid est ad quod partes continui copulantur». 

55 QP, 90: «Partes continui tangentes se continue ad nullam rem diversam ab eis copu- 
lantur, sed utraque copulatur ad aliam». 

56 TL, 24rb: «Ad punctum si esset copularentur partes linee et ultima continuorum 
essent idem punctum indivisibile». 

57 TL, 24 va: «Concedo etiam quod aliquid est ad quod medietates linee copulantur et 
illud est pars quedam utramque medietatem communicans, sed quia nulla tota est utramque 
medietatem communicans ideo illam vocamus ‘punctum’». 

58 UL 97v: «Si linea A et linea B sunt adinvicem continue et utrumque imaginetur 
dividi in decern decimas tunc ex ultima decima ipsius A versus B et ultima decima ipsius 
B versus A est una linea continua cuius una pars est terminus linee A et alia pars est ter¬ 
minus linee B; sic ergo ad istum sensum continua copulantur ad terminum communem». 
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Objection n° 5: La sphere touche le plan selon quelque chose 59 . La 
suite du syllogisme qui manque dans QP et se trouve dans TL (et UL) 
s’exprime ainsi: et ce n’est que selon un point, done un point est quelque 
chose 60 . 

Reponse de QP: Quand un corps en touche un autre il le touche en 
tant que tout, en prenant «tout» unitive mais pas divisive parce que cela 
signifierait que n’importe quelle partie du premier touche n’importe quelle 
partie de l’autre 61 . C’est ici la mineure, implicite, du syllogisme qui est 
refutee. 

Reponse de TL { : La proposition conditionnelle est: si le point existait 
la sphere toucherait le plan selon un point 62 . 

Reponse de TL 2 : C’est la meme que dans QP mais les expressions 
utilisees sont «categorematice» pour «unitive» et «distributive» pour «divisive». 
Buridan ajoute: etant donne une partie du plan selon quoi la sphere 
touche le plan, on peut toujours en enlever une partie selon quoi elle ne 
le touche pas; et c’est la raison pour laquelle on dit qu’elle touche le 
plan selon un point 63 . Non seulement la mineure est refutee, comme dans 
QP, mais Buridan explique egalement ici pourquoi on dit que le contact 
se fait en un point, et il le fait en reprenant ce qu’il a dit pour expli- 
quer en quel sens un point est divisible. 

Reponse de UL: C’est la meme reponse que dans TL 2 , un peu plus 
detaillee, avec la terminologie «categorematice », «syncategorematice » 64 . 

Objection n° 7: si le point n’existait pas, tirer une ligne d’un point a 
un autre, comme l’admet le mathematicien, serait tirer de rien a rien. 

Reponse de QP: dire qu’une ligne est tiree d’un point a un autre c’est 
simplement dire que la ligne a une extension determinee et n’est pas 
etendue au-dela. Que cette reponse corresponde bien a la solution theorique 
exposee dans QP, ou le point est une pure privation, est confirme par 
l’analogie developpee immediatement apres: de meme «la cecite est dans 
l’oeil» ne signifie pas que quelque chose qui serait la cecite soit dans 
l’oeil 65 . 


59 QP, 85: «Spera tangit planum secundum (Zubov:supra) aliquid». 

60 TL, 23vb: «et non nisi secundum punctum, igitur punctum est aliquid». 

61 QP, 91: «Oportet scire quod corpus tangens alterum corpus, ipsum secundum se 
totum tangit alterum, capiendo ‘totum’ unitive /. . ./ sed non secundum totum divisive». 

62 TL, 24 rb. 

63 TL, 24 va: «Unde signata quacumque parte sive magna sive parva secundum quam 
tangit, adhuc potest de ilia parte auferri aliqua pars secundum quam non tangit, ideo dic- 
itur tangere secundum punctum». 

64 UL, 97vb. 

65 QP, 92: «Dicendum quod lineam de puncto ad punctum duci significat illam: secundum 
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Reponse de TLji La proposition conditionnelle est: si les points exis- 
taient on pourrait tirer une ligne d’un point a un autre 66 . 

Reponse de TL 2 : La proposition «d’un point a un autre on peut tirer 
une droite» est concedee, mais avec le sens suivant: d’une grandeur a 
une grandeur on peut tirer une grandeur rectiligne, mais pas de toute 
une grandeur a toute l’autre («tout» etant pris syncategorematiquement) 67 . 

Reponse de UL: L’explication est semblable mais la signification de la 
proposition est exprimee ainsi: entre deux corps quelconques la distance 
est une dimension corporelle rectiligne 68 . 

Bien entendu nous l’avons dit, selon le point de vue defendu ces objec¬ 
tions sont plus ou moins pertinentes, ou plus ou moins difficiles a resoudre. 
II est clair que celles qui viennent de propositions mathematiques comme 
les objections 1, 5, 7 ont des solutions immediates dans TL b mais beau- 
coup plus delicates avec les autres points de vue. On peut meme dire 
que les solutions dans TL 2 et UL de l’objection 7 ne sont pas tres con- 
vaincantes. II n’en est que plus remarquable que Buridan ait tenu a y 
repondre sans se borner a dire que la propriete problematique vient des 
mathematiques ou elle ne fait pas difficult^, ce qui reviendrait a peu pres 
a la reponse de TLj. Les reponses de TL 2 et UL sont en general proches 
mais la redaction de UL, beaucoup plus elaboree, est plus claire, en par¬ 
ticular du fait de Introduction d’exemples. Surtout toutes ces reponses 
sont en coherence avec la position theorique exposee dans la question. 
II n’en est pas de meme avec QP ou plusieurs solutions alternatives peu- 
vent etre donnees dont certaines ne correspondent pas a la conception 
du point comme pure privation. Enfin meme si le second point de vue 
de TL (qui est celui de UL) est tres different de celui de QP le mot 
«point» y est encore appele nom privatif; et du fait de cette terminolo- 
gie commune certaines reponses de QP, comme celle qui est faite a l’ob- 
jection n° 5, sont analogues a leurs homologues de TL 2 . 


aliquam certam quantitatem hinc inde extensam non ultra extendi. Et sicut cecitatem esse 
in oculo non significat idem quod illud esse in oculo, ita de puncto ad punctum 
lineam duci non significat earn duci de nihilo ad nihil sed habet aliam reductionem, ut 
dictum est». 

66 TL, 24 rb. 

67 TL, 24va: «Dico etiam quod de puncto ad punctum ducitur linea recta, id est de 
magnitudine ad magnitudinem recta magnitudo sed tamen de nulla tota ad aliam totam 
ducitur recta magnitudo». 

68 UL, 98ra: «Dico quod sic de omni puncto ad omne punctum contingit rectam 
lineam ducere quia inter quecumque duo corpora ab invicem distantia est dimensio cor- 
porea recta». 
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Conclusion 

En decrivant les conceptions differentes presentees et mises en oeuvre 
dans les trois textes, nous avons souligne que la conception privative du 
point defendue dans QP est beaucoup plus conforme aux conceptions 
ockhamistes que celles qui sont exposees, et adoptees, dans les deux autres 
textes. Faut-il pour autant dire que QP est un texte davantage marque 
par Tinfluence ockhamiste que les deux autres? Certainement pas partout 
car par exemple la position qui est exprimee dans QP sur la privation 
est la plus eloignee de celle d’Ockham. L’analyse des differentes positions 
de Buridan ne peut surement pas se faire en renvoyant mecaniquement 
a une influence plus ou moins grande du Venerabilis inceptor. 

Un autre point important est la reintegration de 1’imagination mathe- 
matique. Que le point soit une pure imagination mathematique est presente 
dans TL comme une des deux reponses possibles, ces deux reponses appa- 
raissant comme les deux termes d’une alternative puisque aucun lien n’est 
fait entre elles. Dans UL la description plus riche que dans TL de la 
conception physique du point, justifie la possibility d’une abstraction mathe¬ 
matique qui partant du point physique aboutit au point mathematique. 
L’expose de UL cree ainsi une coherence entre les deux conceptions 
exposees dans TL. 

Aucun element materiel ne permet de dire, entre QP et TL, quel est 
le texte le plus ancien. Ni les indications donnees dans BN Lat. 16621, ni 
les quelques renseignements fournis par W. Courtenay sur Michel de 
Montecalerio, s’il est bien le maitre de Montescalerio avec qui a debattu 
Buridan, ne permettent de trancher. Toutefois l’examen interne des textes 
parait bien aller dans le sens d’une priorite de QP et malgre tous les 
dangers qu’il y a a proposer une telle conclusion on est tres tente de par- 
ler d’une modification de point de vue de QP a TL puis a UL, incon- 
testablement posterieur aux deux autres textes. En effet alors que les 
conclusions, sinon l’argumentation, sur des sujets importants (realite des 
points, statut de la privation) de TL sont analogues a celles de UL, sur 
les memes sujets les conclusions de QP et celles de UL sont opposees. 
Bien entendu il serait naif de croire que le traite le plus «ockhamiste» 
est necessairement le plus ancien. 

Les exemples dans l’oeuvre de Buridan de telles modifications de point 
de vue sont tres rares et meme si nous ne pouvons expliquer vraiment 
celle-ci, nous pouvons dire qu’elle est le signe de l’existence d’un debat 
universitaire: selon toute probability la structure du continu a ete un sujet 
de discussions vives a l’Universite de Paris jusqu’a la fin des annees 1350. 
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De fagon plus generate pour un maitre a la carriere si longue, dis- 
tinguer entre les positions constamment soutenues et celles sur lesquelles 
il a varie ne contribue pas seulement a une meilleure connaissance de 
Buridan, mais au-dela fournit des renseignements precieux sur le climat 
intellectuel de la Faculte des arts au milieu du XIV e siecle. 

CNRS-Universite de Lille III 
UMR Savoirs et Textes 
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Introduction 

The treatise De dependentiis , diversitatibus et convenientiis counts among the 
earliest works of John Buridan. It was written as a contribution to a 
philosophical debate at the university of Paris that began in 1331 and 
continued until 1334. The debate probably started with Buridan’s meta¬ 
physical treatise De diversitate generis ad speciem , several conclusions of 
which were attacked by other Parisian magistri. In reply Buridan wrote 
two new treatises. One of these, our De dependentiis, diversitatibus et conveni¬ 
entiis of 1332, deals with the ontological status of relations. The other, 
Defensiones determinationis de diversitate generis ad speciem of 1333, is a more 
direct defense of Buridan’s original conclusions in De diversitate generis 
ad speciem and discusses the way genus and species are related to each 
other. Although we do not know whether these replies provoked any re¬ 
action of the opponents, it is certain that in 1334 Buridan honored the 
request to write one final treatise about the disputed topics; this is De 
relationibus . 1 


1 About these works: Bernd Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem Leben, seinen 
Werken und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters , Berlin 1985, II, 425- 
54; J.M.M.H. Thijssen, Buridan on the Ontological Status of Causal Relations. A First Presentation 
of the Polemic u Questio de dependentiis, diversitatibus et convenientiis”, in: Albert Zimmermann 
and Andreas Speer (eds.), Mensch und Natur im Mittelalter , Berlin 1991, 234-55, esp. 236- 
7. De diversitate generis ad speciem is not known to have survived in any manuscript. Of 
the other works no complete editions have been published yet. A partial edition of De 
dependentiis, diversitatibus et convenientiis appeared in Thijssen 1991, 238-51. The edition of 
De relationibus was announced by Rolf Schonberger, Relation als Vergleich. Die Relationstheorie 
des Johannes Buridan im Kontext seines Denkens und der Scholastik, Leiden 1994, 372, n. 6. 
Buridan’s Quaestiones de universali, also known as De differentia universalis ad individuum , which 
is another of his early ‘polemical’ works, was edited by S. Szyller, Iohannes Buridanus, Duae 
quaestiones de universali\ in: Przeglad Tomistyczny, 3 (1987), 135-78. 
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It has been suggested that Buridan’s so-called ‘polemical 2 3 4 5 works ori¬ 
ginated in the context of formal academic disputations. 2 Our treatise 
shows some characteristics in structure, style and terminology that sup¬ 
port this suggestion. Especially the structure of the author’s determinatio 
with its recapitulatio at the end, and the formula-like declaration of sin¬ 
cere intentions may be mentioned here. 3 Buridan’s opponents in De de- 
pendentiis , diversitatibus et convenientiis are two anonymous masters of arts at 
the university of Paris. One of them belongs to the Picard nation and 
is referred to as Picardus , the other belongs to the English nation and is 
called AnglicusA Although a formal disputation was an affair of the ma- 
gistri rather than of students, Buridan does refer to his students and his 
teaching practice several times. 5 The treatise also contains an interesting 
remark about Buridan’s approach to authorities. 6 

The theme of the disputation is the ontological status of relation. 7 
The questions at stake are whether causal relations add anything to the 
essence of the effect of a cause, whether the agreement or difference 
between two things is anything added to their essence, and whether re¬ 
lations of relations are possible. The structure of the disputation is as 
follows. Buridan begins by repeating three statements conclusiones that 
he had already put forward at an earlier occasion, probably in the lost 


2 Michael 1985 (op.cit., above, n. 1), I, 245-6; Olga Weijers, La ‘disputatio’ dans les 
Facultes des arts au moyen age , Turnhout 2002, 25-49. 

3 “Et protestor quod nihil mali intendo, sed solum addiscere et sustinere illud quod 
mihi videtur verum et alia quae ad haec sequuntur. Et supplico quod sit fas unicuique 
nostrum imponere alteri omnem metam inconvenientiae in speculativis, nihil tamen in 
moribus aut in fide.” (p. 123, 11-15). 

4 Michael conjectured that the Picard master was Aegidius de Feno (the latinized 
name of Gilles van der Hoye), but Thijssen expressed doubts about this suggestion: see 
Michael 1985 {op.cit, above, n. 1) , II, 443; Thijssen 1991 (op.cit., above, n. 1), 237. 

5 For example: “declaravi coram scholaribus meis in legendo” (p. 142, 5-6); “et beani 
sciunt” (p. 131, 33). 

6 See in the recapitulation (p. 144, 19-24): “Tertio dicit [sc. Picardus] quod forte Lin- 
colniensis fuit illius opinionis, nec oportet sibi credere. Et huic responsioni sibi acquiesco, 
quia nolo me in hac opinione fundare super aliquam auctoritatem, sive Lincolniensis, 
sive Averrois, sive Aristotelis, quia auctoritates faciliter exponuntur, et etiam ipsi fuerunt 
homines. Tamen plus vellem probabiliter eos exponere quam negare.” 

7 Other places where Buridan discusses the same topic are: Iohannes Buridanus, 
Quaestiones in Praedicamenta , ed. Johannes Schneider, Miinchen 1983, 69-106 (qq. 10-14); 
Iohannes Buridanus, Summulae: In Praedicamenta , ed. E.P. Bos, Nijmegen 1994, 46-61 (§ 
3.4); Iohannes Buridanus, In Metaphysicen Aristotelis quaestiones , Parisiis: Iod. Badius As- 
censius, 1518, Y qq. 5-9 (ff. 29rb-32vb), esp. Y 6: “Utrum convenientiae et diversitates 
rerum ad invicem sint res sive dispositiones additae rebus convenientibus vel diversis” 
and Y 8: “Utrum causalitates sive effectuationes rerum ad invicem sint dispositiones 
additae illis rebus, causis et causatis”. 
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treatise De diversitate generis ad speciem , and that apparently set off the op¬ 
ponents 5 criticism. He also provides a brief argumentation for these con¬ 
clusions. Then the opponents take the stage. First comes the anonymous 
Picard master who puts forward five statements with arguments, then 
the anonymous English master carries in two more objections. After 
a short formula-like declaration of sincere intentions Buridan proceeds 
with his solution (determinatio). He summarizes the opponents’ arguments 
and responds with five more conclusiones. The explanation of these five 
statements is the core of the treatise. Finally, Buridan summarizes the 
entire discussion. 

Buridan’s views regarding the ontological status of relation are sum¬ 
marized in the three conclusions that are given at the beginning of the 
treatise. First, the dependence of an effect upon its cause does not add 
anything to the essence of the effect. Second, if two beings agree in their 
essence, then this agreement does not add anything to their essence. 
Third, if two beings are in a relation of dependence, agreement or dif¬ 
ference to each other, then this relation does not exist extramentally. 

Both opponents involved in the disputation defend realist positions. 
Their purpose is to attack the first and second conclusion put forward by 
Buridan. The Picard master tries to show that the essence of an absolute 
being is not sufficient to explain its dependence upon something else. 
He argues that if this were the case, i.e., if things could be in a relation 
to other things just by being themselves, then we could not distinguish 
cause and effect. Therefore, something must be added to the essence 
of the effect in order for it to be the effect of a cause. Only if we are 
dealing with relative beings their relative essence is sufficient to explain 
their dependence and no further addition is required. In neither case is 
anything added to the cause, because the cause never depends on the 
effect, but always the other way round. 

In a similar vein the Picard master tries to show that if two absolute 
beings agree or differ in nature, then their agreement or difference is 
something real that is added to each essence. In the case of two agree¬ 
ing or differing relative beings, their relative nature already suffices to 
explain their agreement or difference. 

The English master also attacks Buridan’s conclusions. He tries to 
show that a dependency can be destroyed while the dependent being it¬ 
self remains in existence. Therefore, dependency and a dependent being 
are really distinct from each other. Also, the English master denies that 
a relation can relate to another relation, because this would lead to an 
infinite regress. 
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In his response Buridan argues that relations can be founded on re¬ 
lations. We could think of the posteriority of Socrates’ fatherhood with 
respect to Socrates as an example. There is no reason why relation could 
not serve as one of the terms, either jundamentum or terminus , of another 
relation. For example, let us say that a relation a (e.g., Socrates’ father¬ 
hood) is posterior with respect to its foundation b (e.g., Socrates). This 
posteriority, which itself is a relation, is founded upon relation < 2 , for if it 
were founded upon b , then b would be posterior to a (which is absurd). 
Therefore, relation can be founded upon relation. Any objection that re¬ 
lation a and its posteriority are not two really distinct relations must fail, 
because relation a is a relation founded in b with respect to something 
really distinct (e.g., Socrates’ son), whereas the posteriority is a relation 
with respect to b. Because both relations differ in their terminus , they are 
not the same relation. Having established that there can be relations 
of relations, Buridan argues that dependency, agreement and difference 
can be founded on dependency, agreement and difference. Also, if any 
of the latter relations were real (which Buridan denies!), 8 then any of 
the former relations founded upon it would also be real, i.e., not merely 
existing rationally. 

Buridan also tries to show that the effect of a cause depends upon the 
cause by its very nature. His strategy here is to lead the opponents into 
contradiction or into an infinite regress. Suppose that an effect a needs 
something else than itself to depend on its cause b. Then how does this 
additional factor (let us call it c) come into being? The answer is that it 
must have been caused. But does c depend on its cause by itself or by 
cause b ? If the latter were true, then the cause b would first cause the 
dependence of a before causing a itself, which leads to a contradiction. 
If the former were true, then an infinite regress would result. Therefore, 
a depends on b by itself, not by c. 

In an effort to strengthen this conclusion Buridan discusses at length 
the counterarguments put forward by the Picard master and identifies 
six weak spots (< defectus ) in the English master’s theory. The final section 
of the treatise is a recapitulation of the entire discussion, in which the 
three participants all take the stage once more. 


8 Buridanus, Quaestiones in Praedicamenta , q. 10, ed. Bos, 71 52 ' 55 : “Et ego credo istam 
opinionem esse falsam. Ideo pono conclusionem oppositam talem, scilicet quod non 
significantur per terminos relativos res aliae ab illis, quae significantur per terminos ab- 
solutos, nec termini relativi supponunt pro aliis rebus ab illis, pro quibus supponunt 
termini absoluti.” 
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Manuscripts 

Buridan’s De dependentiis survives in two codices: Klosterneuburg, Stifts- 
bibliothek cod. 291, ff. 163ra-172ra (siglum K)\ and Praha, Statni kni- 
hovna cod. VIII E 11 (Truhlaf 1536), ff. 239r-249v (siglum P). 9 The 
Klosterneuburg manuscript was written in the 14th century, the Prague 
manuscript in or around 1419. 10 Manuscript P was not copied directly 
from K, because K has an omission due to homoeoteleuton that is not 
present in P. 11 In addition to our treatise, both codices also contain Bur¬ 
idan’s Defensiones determinationis de diversitate generis ad speciem but no other 
texts that are related to the debate. I have checked in particular for the 
presence of any treatises that the opponents may have written in reply, 
but did not find any. 12 

Finally a few words about the critical edition. I have recorded all vari¬ 
ant readings in the critical apparatus with exception of variants without 
difference in meaning, such as ille/iste , ergo/igitur etc. The reader will 
notice that, when both witnesses are at variance, the older manuscript 
does not always have the better reading. Therefore, I have decided to 


9 Both codices are described briefly in Michael 1985 ( op.cit. , above, n. 1), 427-8. See 
also Joseph Truhlar, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Latinorum qui in C.R. Bibliotheca Publica 
atque universitatis Pragensis asservantur, Praha 1914, I, 567. In this article I will refer to the 
Prague manuscript by its modern foliation rather than by the 15th century folio numbers 
which are partly preserved. In Thijssen 1991 ( op.cit ., above, n. 1), 235 an incorrect call 
number (VII E 11) is given for the Prague codex. 

10 Michael 1985 ( op.cit . above, n. 1), II, 427; Praha, Statni knihovna, cod. VIII E 11, f. 
238v (explicit of Buridan’s Quaestiones de universali, written in the same hand as our treatise 
and immediately preceding it): “Expliciunt quaestiones magistri Iohannis Buridani de 
universali finitae anno Domini m°cccc°xix° ante festum nescio cuius et cetera.” 

11 This homoeoteleuton, found on f. 171 rb K (p. 146, 8 of the edition), also proves 
that the suggestion in Thijssen 1991 [op.cit., above, n. 1), 237 that K might be the auto¬ 
graph, can no longer be upheld. 

12 Buridan’s polemical Quaestiones de universali , preserved in both K (only qu. 1) and P, 
are not directly related to De dependentiis , diversitatibus et convenientiis, although they con¬ 
tain references to the latter treatise (Buridanus, Quaestiones de universali , ed. Szyller, 162 23 , 
169 18 ' 19 , and 175 28 ' 29 ). The untitled and anonymous treatise known as De natura numeri 
et unitatum, attributed to Buridan and preserved in K (ff. 205vb-215vb), is not related 
either. Finally, manuscript P contains seven anonymous metaphysical quaestiones that do 
not seem to be related to the debate, although they treat similar subjects. Their titles are: 
(1) Utrum universalia sint maxime difflcilia (f. 283v); (2) Utrum universalia sint priora 
secundum intellectum (f. 283v); (3) Utrum species sit magis principium quam genus vel 
e contra (f. 284v); (4) Utrum genus sit pars speciei et sit totum eius (f. 285r); (5) (Utrum) 
universale sit separable a singulari (f. 285v); (6) Utrum in speciebus semper sit prius et 
posterius sicut videtur dicere Philosophus (f. 286r); (7) Utrum species sit nobilior genere 
(f. 286v). 
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adopt variant readings from both K and P in the text. Conjectures have 
been reduced to a minimum. I have adjusted the orthography of the 
text to the spelling of classical Latin (but with u/v distinction) and ap¬ 
plied punctuation according to modern standards. Sources that are cited 
in the text have been identified as much as possible. References to Aris¬ 
totle and Averroes in the sources apparatus are to Aristoteles Latinus and 
the editio Iuntina , respectively; references to Grosseteste’s commentary on 
the Posterior Analytics are to the Rossi edition. 13 Because this is the oldest 
text written by Buridan that is known to have survived, the quotations 
from Buridan’s earlier works could not be identified. 

Nijmegen 

Radboud University Nijmegen 
Department of Philosophy 


13 Robertus Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum libros , ed. Pietro Rossi, 
Firenze 1981. 
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Edition 

IOHANNIS BURIDANI 

DE DEPENDENTIIS, DIVERSITATIBUS ET GONVENIENTIIS 

Ad defensionem veritads quam quidam impugnare nituntur de depen- 
dendis effectuum ex suis causis et de conveniendis et diversitadbus re- 
5 rum ad invicem, volo nunc reiterare conclusiones quas de hoc alias sads 
vel nimis succincte declaravi. Quarum prima est quod dependenda ef- 
fectus ex sua causa nihil addit in effectu dependente ultra eius essentiam. 
Secunda est quod convenientiae vel diversitates essentiales seu quiddita- 
tivae, cuiusmodi sunt convenientiae vel diversitates aliquorum secundum 
10 speciem aut secundum genus, nihil addunt in rebus sic convenientibus 
vel diversis praeter suas essentias. Tertia conclusio est quod huiusmodi 
dependentiae vel convenientiae vel diversitates prout sunt relationes di- 
stinctae a fundamentis, non sunt praeter animam. 

(.Probatio conclusionum) 

15 (1) Primam conclusionem probavi alias inducendo in diversis generibus 
causarum. In causa efficiente sic. Effectus dependet ab agente in hoc 
quod producitur ab eo. Et si dependet se ipso non per dependentiam 
realem sibi additam, habeo propositum. Si autem hoc sit per dependen¬ 
tiam realem superadditam, tunc ilia dependentia iterum dependet ab 
20 aliquo agente a quo producitur, cum ipsa habeat esse post non-esse. Et si 
dependet se ipsa et non per dependentiam aliam realem superadditam, 
pari ratione poteramus stare in primo, quia nulla ratio videtur cogere de 
uno quae non cogat de alio. Si vero ipsa dependet per aliam dependen¬ 
tiam additam et realem, quaeram iterum de ilia ut prius, et procedam in 
25 infinitum in essentialiter ordinatis, quod reputo inconveniens. 

Et eodem modo processi de causa finali et suo effectu, quod non re- 
peto. 

Sed repeto de causa materiali, ut per hoc appareat quod saepe dubi- 
tatum fuit, scilicet utrum inhaerentia accidentis sit de essentia accidentis. 
30 Dixi ergo quod forma dependet a materia per hoc quod ipsa inhae- 
ret materiae, aut per hoc quod materia subicitur ei, quod idem est. Si 
autem hoc sit per dependentiam realem sibi additam, tunc ilia depen- 


163rb K 


8 est] om. K 30-31 inhaeret] inhaereat K 32 autem] om. K 
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dentia erit accidens reale et in subiecto reali, et sic dependebit iterum ab 
illo subiecto, cum ei inhaereat vel cum illud subiectum sibi subiciatur. Si 
autem sic dependeat non per aliam dependentiam sibi realiter additam, 
tunc pari ratione standum erat in primo. Si vero per aliam, procedam in 
infinitum. 5 

Similiter repeto de causa formali, nam materia dependet a forma per 
hoc quod informatur ea, sive sit forma substantialis sive accidentalis. 

Si autem hoc est per dependentiam realem additam, ilia dependentia 
erit accidens informans materiam, et sic materia iterum dependebit ab 
ilia, et procedatur ultra ut prius. Iterum hanc conclusionem confirmavi 10 
auctoritate Lincolniensis secundo Posteriorum , ubi dicit quod dependen¬ 
tia uniuscuiusque entis ex primo principio nihil multiplicat in re depen- 
dente. Quod si verum sit, non apparebit ratio cogens quin hoc possit 
dici de aliis causis et suis effectibus. 

(2) Secundam conclusionem probavi primo quia res causatae habent 15 
suas essentiales convenientias vel diversitates secundum quod dependent 
ex causis eisdem vel diversis. Causae enim eaedem vel convenientes sunt 
natae causare effectus convenientes, et diversae diversos. Cum ergo il- 
lae dependentiae nihil multiplicant in re, videtur rationabile quod etiam 
nec illae convenientiae vel diversitates aliquid multiplicant, quia si in de- 20 
pendentiis hoc concessum fuerit, nulla ratio coget dicere aliter de conve- 
nientiis vel diversitatibus. 

Secundo probavi hanc conclusionem sic. Si a et b sunt formae simpli- 
ces diversae essentialiter per diversitatem realiter superadditam—ilia di- 
versitas vocetur c —, tunc oportet quod c et a sint diversa essentialiter vel 25 
per aliam diversitatem realiter additam, et tunc procedam in infinitum; 
vel non per aliam diversitatem sed se ipsis, et tunc pari ratione standum 
239v P erat in primo. Similiter est de convenientiis: nam Socrates convenit Pla- 
163va K toni specie, et si hoc est per convenientiam sibi realiter additam, tunc 

cum ilia convenientia capiam aliam convenientiam eiusdem speciei. Et 30 
tunc illae convenientiae conveniunt specie vel per aliam convenientiam 
sibi iterum realiter additam, et tunc procedam in infinitum; vel non per 
aliam sed se ipsis, et tunc eodem modo standum erat prius. 

Iterum, dicebam quod in intelligentiis sunt maiores et minores con¬ 
venientiae et diversitates earum ad invicem. Cum tamen nihil sit in eis 35 


11 Robertus Grosseteste, In Analytica Posteriora 2, 1, 291 83-84 

1 et in subiecto reali] om. K 2 illud] eius K 7 sive 2 ] forma add. K 11-12 depen¬ 
dentia] rationis add. K 16 dependent] dependet P 
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ultra suas essentias, sicut supponebam ex duodecimo Metaphysicae , nec 
hoc intendo nunc declarare, quia nimis esset extra propositum. 

(3) Tertiam conclusionem breviter probavi, quia convenientiae, de- 
pendentiae et diversitates prout sunt relationes et distinctae a fundamen- 
5 tis, vel sunt realiter praeter animam in illis fundamentis, et tunc addunt 
ultra eorum essentias, quod est remotum; vel non sunt praeter animam, 
et sic habetur haec tertia conclusio. 

(Conclusiones opponentis, sc. Picardi) 

Duas primas istarum trium conclusionum duo venerabiles magistri ni- 
10 tuntur destruere, tarn arguendo contra eas quam solvendo earum ratio- 
nes. Quidam enim multum subtiliter et ordinate ad destruendum dictas 
conclusiones ponit quinque conclusiones. 

(1) Prima est quod dependentia causati formaliter absoluti ex sua 
causa multiplicat veram formam realem superadditam entitati illius cau- 

15 sati formaliter respectivi ex sua causa. 

(2) Secunda conclusio est quod dependentia causati formaliter re¬ 
spectivi ex sua causa nihil reale multiplicat super essentiam illius causati. 

(3) Tertia conclusio est quod dependentia causati ex sua causa nihil 
multiplicat in causa, sive causa fuerit formaliter absoluta sive respectiva, 

20 et sive etiam effectus fuerit formaliter absolutus vel respectivus. 

(4) Quarta conclusio est quod identitates et diversitates essentiales 
plurium rerum formaliter absolutarum multiplicant veras formas reales 
in utroque extremorum. 

(5) Quinta conclusio est quod identitates et diversitates essentiales 
25 plurium rerum formaliter respectivarum nihil multiplicant in rebus eis- 

dem aut diversis. 

(Rationes ad primam conclusionem Picardi) 

Ad primam conclusionem arguit primo sic. Si dependentia causati for¬ 
maliter absoluti ex sua causa nihil reale multiplicaret in causato, tunc in 
30 causato ut sic nihil esset nisi formaliter absolutum, cum illud causatum 163vb K 
ponatur esse formaliter absolutum. Sed si in causato nihil sit nisi for- 


1 Cf. Aristoteles, Metaphysica 12, 6, 1071 b20-21 

10 earum] eorum K 15 formaliter ... causa] om. K 16 formaliter] om. K 26 aut] 
vel A' 31 si] om. K 
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maliter absolutum, tunc causatum non habet habitudinem ad causam. 

Ista consequentia patet, quia habitudo non est ens formaliter absolutum, 
immo formaliter respectivum. Et si causatum non habet habitudinem ad 
causam, tunc causatum non dependebit a causa. Ista consequentia patet, 
quia dependentia est quaedam habitudo, et si dependentia fuerit realis, 5 
tunc habitudo erit realis, et si fuerit per intellectum, tunc erit habitudo 
per intellectum. Sed si causatum non dependet ex causa, tunc causa¬ 
tum non est causatum. Ista consequentia patet, quia pro alio causatum 
non dicitur esse causatum nisi quia dependet ex causa. Sed hoc ultimum 
consequens implicat contradictionem; ergo et cetera. 10 

Secundo arguitur sic. Si dependentia causati formaliter absoluti ni¬ 
hil reale multiplicaret in causato, tunc causatum non plus referretur ad 
causam quam causa ad causatum; consequens est falsum, ergo et an- 
tecedens. Falsitas consequentis patet quinto Metaphysicae capitulo de ad 
aliquid, ubi Philosophus dans differentiam inter ilia quae sunt de primo 15 
vel secundo modo relativorum et ilia quae sunt de tertio dicit sic: “secun¬ 
dum numerum quidem igitur et potentiam dicta ad aliquid omnia sunt 
ad aliquid, eo quod ipsum quod quid est alterius dicitur ipsum quod est, 
sed non eo quod aliud ad aliud; mensurabile vero et scibile et intelligibile 
240r P eo quod aliud ad ipsum dicitur, ad aliquid dicuntur. Nam intelligibile 20 
significat, quia ipsius est intellectus.” Et super hoc dicit Commentator 
quod relatio est duobus modis, scilicet relatio in substantia utriusque re- 
lativi, aut relatio in substantia alterius tertii et in altera propter illud. 
Patet ergo quod relativa tertii modi non aequaliter referuntur ad invi- 
cem. Immo, mensurabile per relationem existentem in substantia eius 25 
refertur ad mensuram, sed mensura non refertur ad mensurabile per re¬ 
lationem existentem in substantia eius; modo certum est quod relationes 
causae ad causatum et e contra sunt de isto tertio modo, quia effectus 
in suo esse mensuratur a causa. Sed consequentia est plana, quia nulli 
dubium est quin causa referatur ad suum causatum relatione habente 30 
esse formale ab anima et esse fundamentale in re extra. 

164ra K Ad hoc iste confirmat dictam rationem ostendendo quod causatum 
refertur reali relatione ad causam et causa non refertur reali relatione 
ad causatum, quia si causa et causatum mutuo referrentur ad invicem 


14 Aristoteles, Metaphysica 5, 15, 1021a26-31 21 Averroes, In Metaphysica 5, 15, fol. 

129vG 
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relatione reali, tunc sicut causatum constituitur per causam, ita causa 
constitueretur per causatum; quod est falsum, quia tunc idem respectu 
eiusdem et eodem modo esset causa et causatum; quod implicat con- 
tradictionem. Sed consequentia tenet pro tanto quia causa et causatum 
5 sunt in tertio modo relativorum. In quo modo illud quod refertur ad al- 
terum relatione reali fundata in ipso, constituitur per alterum. Et istam 
rationem innuit Commentator quinto Metaphysicae capitulo de ad ali- 
quid, ubi exponens tertium modum relativorum dicit sic: “Et intellectus 
non refertur ad intelligentem, sed ad intellectum, quoniam si ita esset, 

10 tunc intellectus constitueretur per intelligentem; sed videtur esse e con- 
verso. Ex quo consequeretur quod illud quod constituitur per aliquid 
constituat illud, scilicet quia contingit ut causa constitueretur per causa¬ 
tum. Et sic idem esset in respectu eiusdem causa et causatum insimul.” 

Et hanc rationem secundum expositionem Commentatoris innuit Philo- 
15 sophus in hac littera: “Non est autem intellectus ad illud cuius est in¬ 
tellectus; bis enim idem dictum utique erit.” Patet ergo quod causatum 
refertur reali relatione ad causam, quia constituitur per illam. Sed causa 
non refertur reali relatione ad causatum, quia tunc e contra constituere¬ 
tur per ipsum. 

20 Tertio arguit sic. Quandocumque de aliquibus circumscripto omni 
opere intellectus verificari possunt contradictoria, ilia differunt realiter. 

Ista patet per primum principium. Sed sic est de causato formaliter ab¬ 
solute et de eius dependentia ex causa, quia dato quod numquam in- 
telligeremus, adhuc causatum formaliter absolutum non esset habitudo 
25 ad aliud, quia impossibile est quod eadem natura, et hoc in causatis et 
finitis sit formaliter absoluta et formaliter ad aliud. Sed dato etiam quod 
nihil intelligeremus, tamen de potentia esset habitudo ad aliud, quia ipsa 
est illud quo causatum dependet ex causa et habet formaliter habitudi- 
nem ad causam, dato quod non intelligamus quia nisi praeter intellec- 
30 turn causatum dependeret ex causa et per talem dependentiam haberet 

habitudinem ad causam, tunc praeter intellectum causatum non esset 164rb/T 
causatum, sicut prius arguebatur. 


7 Averroes, In Metaphysica 5, 15, fol. 129vH 14—15 Aristoteles, Metaphysica 5, 15, 

1021a31-33 
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(.Rationes ad secundam conclusionem Picardi) 

Deinde iste arguit ad suam conclusionem secundam tripliciter. Primo 
sic. Natura non facit de duobus quod potest facere uno, quia ageret 
otiose; sed causatum formaliter respectivum potest actu dependere ex 
sua causa sine aliquo superaddito, cum ipsum sit formaliter et essentiali- 5 
ter ad aliud se habens sive principium formale ad aliud se habendi. 

Secundo sic. Illud in quo non potest fundari relatio realis, non de- 
pendet ex causa per dependentiam realiter additam; sed in causato for¬ 
maliter respectivo non potest fundari relatio realis, quoniam omne illud 
quod fundat dependentiam est necessario independens, quia aliter non 10 
plus fundaret quam fundaretur. Ergo quod fundat relationem ad termi- 
240v P num dependentem oportet ipsum esse independens tali dependentia, et 
per consequens oportet ipsum esse absolutum per privationem respectus 
ad terminum. Sed causatum formaliter respectivum non est sic absolu¬ 
tum; ergo non potest fundare aliquam relationem realem. 15 

Tertio arguit per rationem meam, scilicet quia procederetur in infini¬ 
tum in essentialiter ordinatis. 

{Rationes ad tertiam conclusionem Picardi i) 

Deinde arguit ad suam tertiam conclusionem sic. In illo nihil multipli- 
cat dependentia causati ex causa, quod ut sic non est ad aliquid, quia 20 
ipsum referatur, sed solum quia alterum ad ipsum refertur. Sed causa ut 
causa non est ad aliquid quia ipsa referatur, sed solum quia alterum ad 
ipsam refertur, ut patet ex supra allegatis capitulo de ad aliquid quinto 
Metaphysicae. 

Item. Secundo quia sequeretur quod in prima intelligentia esset ac- 25 
cidens superadditum suae naturae, cum ipsa sit prima et maxime causa 
aliorum. Consequens tamen est absurdum secundum omhes. 

{Rationes ad quartam conclusionem Picardi) 

Deinde arguit sic ad quartam conclusionem quaestionis sicut arguebat 
ad primam, quia si identitates et diversitates non essent relationes reales 30 
differentes a suis fundamentis formaliter absolutis, tunc in rebus eisdem 


24 Aristoteles, Metaphysica 5, 15, 1020a26-31 
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non esset ut sic nisi formaliter absolutum; et tunc non haberent habitu- 
dinem ad invicem, cum habitudo ad aliud non sit quid formaliter abso¬ 
lutum, et tunc non essent eaedem, quia contradictionem implicat quod 
unum sit idem alteri et non habeat aliquam habitudinem ad ipsum. Ergo 
5 res eaedem non erunt eaedem; quod est falsum. 

Secundo arguit quia praeter intellectum possunt verificari contradic¬ 
tors de re formaliter absoluta et de sua identitate, quia res formaliter 
absoluta non est habitudo ad aliud, sed identitas ipsius ad aliam rem est 
formaliter habitudo ad aliud, quia contradictionem implicat quod res sit 

10 eadem alteri et non habeat habitudinem ad ipsam. Et hoc non est nisi 
per identitatem. Ergo identitas differt praeter intellectum a re absoluta 
quae dicitur eadem. 

Tertio arguit sic. Ponamus quod Socrates vixerit per decern annos et 
Plato generatur hodie, manifestum est tunc quod intellectu non intelli- 

15 gente Socrates habet nunc identitatem specificam cum Platone, et heri 
non habebat. Et ita in Socrate est de novo generata huiusmodi identitas. 
Et tamen nihil de esse Socratis est de novo generatum, quia duravit per 
decern annos, ut positum est. Ergo talis identitas est aliquid reale praeter 
essentiam Socratis. 

20 (Rationes ad quintam conclusionem Picardi) 

Deinde arguit sic ad quintam conclusionem sicut fecit ad secundam, nec 
plus, nec minus; ideo non repeto. Sic ergo patet quo modo iste subtiliter 
arguit contra conclusiones meas. 

(Conclusiones alterius opponents , sc. Anglici) 

25 Sed adhuc quidam alter sic arguit contra meam primam conclusionem. 
Primo accipit quod potentia materiae pro respectu est alia ab essentia 
materiae secundum Commentatorem primo Physicorum , tunc quia cor- 
rumpitur in adventu formae et non materia, tunc quia est de genere 
relationis et non materia. 

30 Secundo accipit quod potentia materiae praedicta est praeter opera- 
tionem intellectus, quia sive intellectus intelligat sive non, ipsa tamen 
corrumpitur in adventu formae, quod non esset si esset ab anima. 


164va K 
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Tunc eodem modo arguit de Socrate dependente in sua generatione a 
spermate et a virtute hominis existente in spermate et ab influentia caeli 
influxa in eo. Nam ista dependenda corrumpitur Socrate permanente, 
ergo non est sibi eadem. Consequentia patet de se. Probatur antecedens, 
quia corrupto spermate vel virtute existente in eo corrumpitur ilia de- 5 
pendentia, quoniam a re quae non est nihil dependet. Sed constat quod 
ad corruptionem huius spermatis non corrumpitur Socrates. 

Etiam. Socrates est de praedicamento substantiae, et dependenda est 
164vb K de praedicamento relationis, quia dependens dicitur ad aliud dependens 
241r P et non dicitur dependens nisi per dependentiam. Nec potest dici quod 10 
ilia dependenda sit solum per animam, quia praeter omnem operatio- 
nem animae effectus dependet a suis causis, et hoc est per dependen¬ 
tiam. Etiam si ilia dependenda non esset realiter distincta ab effectu 
dependente, tunc ratio Commentatoris de potentia materiae nihil vale- 
ret, quia diceretur quod materia non est potens ad recipiendum formam 15 
per potentiam formaliter quae sit ad aliquid, nisi per intellectum; quod 
est inconveniens dicere, quia hoc dicere est ponere omnem relationem 
esse ab anima, quod est—ut iste dicit—contra Commentatorem primo 
Physicorum et contra Philosophum quinto Metaphysicae , qui distinguit inter 
relationem realem et relationem rationis, et ponit multos modos relatio- 20 
num realium; ergo et cetera. 

Secundo iste arguit contra primam conclusionem meam et secundam 
per dicta mea in quibusdam aliis conclusionibus. Nam una conclusio 
mea est quod convenientia essentialis effectuum est secundum depen¬ 
dentiam eorum ex eisdem causis in univocis, vel secundum dependen- 25 
tiam unius ab altero ut in analogis. Et hoc in sequenti determinatione 
magis declarabitur. 

Tunc contra primam conclusionem meam arguit sic. Homo et asi- 
nus non ut dependentes sunt diversi vel saltern non conveniunt, ergo ut 
dependentes adhuc ab eadem causa sunt diversi vel saltern non conve- 30 
niunt. Quod est contra me. Et patet consequentia, quia dependenda ilia 
nihil addit in re, ergo reduplicata vel non reduplicata non mutat verita- 
tem. Similiter dicetur quod homo et asinus accepti non ut conveniunt, 
sunt diversi, ergo accepti ut conveniunt sunt diversi, cum convenientia 
nihil addat in re. Sed hoc consequens est falsum, ergo et cetera. 35 
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{De sincera intentione Buridani) 

Ista igitur sunt quae alii dubitaverunt contra conclusiones quas posui 
prius. Quibus repetitis procedam iterum sic. Primo repetam responsio- 
nes quibus isti voluerunt evadere rationes quibus conclusiones meas pro- 
5 baveram. Et huiusmodi evasiones tollam, ut rationes meae in vigore suo 
non solum remaneant apud provectos, sed etiam apud iuniores lucide 
appareant remanere. Postea removebo rationes illorum quas iam repetii. 165ra K 
Et ad differentiam ponendam inter illos duos doctores qui in praesenti 
proposito mihi contrariantur, ego vocabo unum Picardum et alterum 
10 Anglicum, quia Parisius nomine communi unus est de natione Picardo- 
rum et alter de natione Anglicorum. Et protestor quod nihil mali in- 
tendo, sed solum addiscere et sustinere illud quod mihi videtur verum et 
alia quae ad haec sequuntur. Et supplico quod sit fas unicuique nostrum 
imponere alteri omnem metam inconvenientiae in speculative, nihil ta- 
15 men in moribus aut in fide. 

{Recapitulatio rationum opponentium) 

Anglicus ergo ad primam rationem meam de dependentiis respondet 
quod effectus absolutus dependet ab agente per dependentiam sibi reali- 
ter additam. Sed ilia dependentia se ipsa dependet ab agente, et non per 
20 aliam dependentiam realiter sibi additam. Et eodem modo respondet 
Picardus. 

Sed quando dicitur: “Non est aliqua ratio cogens quod unum illorum 
in dependendo ab agente magis requirat dependentiam sibi realiter ad¬ 
ditam quam alterum”, ad hoc dicit Anglicus quod immo, quia regula 
25 est, ut dicit, quod quando aliquid inest aliquibus accidentaliter et de¬ 
nominative, oportet quod insit alicui formaliter et quidditative. Modo 
omnia absoluta dependent accidentaliter et denominative per depen¬ 
dentiam, ideo oportet quod dependentia se ipsa dependeat formaliter et 
quidditative. 

30 Item ad idem. Iste alibi assignat aliam rationem, quia scilicet ab- 
solutum bene potest fundare relationem realem, sed relatio non potest 
fundare relationem propter tria: primo quia esset processus in infinitum, 
secundo quia relatio esset relativa, tertio quia tunc essent plures modi 
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relationum distinguendi penes fundamenta quam tria, cuius oppositum 
iste dicit esse notum ex quinto Metaphysicae. 

Picardus autem aliam rationem assignat in hoc, scilicet quod abso- 
lutum dependet per additum, et relativum non. Hoc enim est, ut dicit, 
quia natura in formaliter absoluto debuit et potuit facere talem addi- 5 
turn, sed hoc natura non potuit neque debuit in formaliter respectivo. 
Natura quidem in absoluto debuit, quia non potuit aliquod ens forma¬ 
liter absolutum facere habere habitudinem ad alterum per se ipsum. Et 
ipsa potuit, quia ens formaliter absolutum est tantae virtutis quod in eo 
potest fundari relatio realis superaddita. Sed in respectivo natura non 10 
debuit, quia potuit causatum formaliter respectivum facere dependere 
per se ipsum. Nec etiam potuit, quia ens formaliter respectivum non est 
tantae virtutis quod in eo possit fundari relatio realis superaddita. 

Et sicut dictum est de dependentia effectus ex causa agente, ita ipsi re¬ 
spondent de dependentia ex fine vel ex materia vel ex forma, nisi quod 15 
Picardus de dependentia materiae a forma dicit quod materia dependet 
a forma per dependentiam additam. Et cum dicitur: “Ilia dependentia 
informat materiam et ita materia dependet ab ea”, ipse concedit quod 
aliquo modo dependet ab ea, sed dicit quod hoc est sine aliquo addito. 

Et cum dicitur: “pari ratione standum erat in primo”, dicit quod non, 20 
quia in primo natura debuit et potuit, sed non in secundo. In primo 
quidem natura debuit, quia oportet ut materia dependeat ex sua causa 
per se dante sibi esse substantiate; et hoc non potest esse per se ipsam. 
Etiam natura potuit, quia tarn materia quam forma sunt entia absoluta, 
ita quod unum potuit fundare talem relationem et aliud terminare. Sed 25 
in secundo natura non debuit, quia ilia dependentia non dat materiae 
aliquod esse substantiate, sed esse accidentale solum. Et ideo natura non 
debuit esse sollicita de dependentia materiae ex tali causa. Etiam natura 
non potuit, quia ilia dependentia est ens formaliter respectivum, et ideo 
non potest terminare talem relationem. Nam omne illud quod terminat 30 
dependentiam alterius oportet ipsum esse independens independentia 
opposita dependentiae illius cuius dependentiam terminat: nam aliter 
non plus terminaret quam terminaretur. Et ad istam intentionem dicit 
Commentator quarto Physicorum quod nisi locus quiesceret, frustra loca- 
tum movetur ad ipsum. 35 
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Quia rationem meam de qua nunc locutum est credo esse demon- 165va K 
stradvam si modo debito sustineatur, et non est a demonstratione re- 
cedendum occasione responsionum cavillosarum, quia sic forte scientia 
posset in ignorantiam verti vel in deceptionem, ideo declarandum est 
5 quo modo deficiunt rationes nunc statim recitatae. 

Et est advertendum primo quod ambo prius dicti magistri in hoc con¬ 
cordant mecum, quod in relationibus realibus subordinatis non contingit 
in infinitum procedere. Secundo concordant mecum quod dependentia 
habens causam dependet ex ilia causa, et etiam quod convenientia ali- 
10 qua convenit secundum speciem alteri convenientiae cum qua est eius- 
dem speciei, et est diversa specifice ab aliqua alia relatione cum qua non 
est eiusdem speciei; et similiter de diversitate. Tertio concordant me¬ 
cum in hoc quod super dependentiam effectus ex sua causa non potest 
fundari relatio realis. Et eodem modo concordant quantum ad hoc de 
15 convenientia et diversitate, sicut apparebit post. 

Sed mihi discordant, quia dicunt effectum absolutum non posse a 
causa dependere nisi per dependentiam realiter sibi additam, nec al¬ 
teri convenire vel esse diversum nisi per convenientiam vel diversitatem 
realiter additam. Secundo discordant mihi, quia dicunt relationem non 
20 posse fundare aliam relationem. Et per ista duo volunt rationem meam 
annullare. 


(Conclusiones responsoriae Buridani) 

Volo ergo contra ista declarare quinque conclusiones. Prima est quod 242rP 
relatio potest fundari super relationem ita quod alia et alia formaliter 
25 sive essentialiter erit relatio fundans et relatio fundata. 

Secunda est specialiter descendendo ad propositum quod essendo dic- 
to modo relationem fundantem aliam a relatione fundata, tamen de¬ 
pendentia potest fundari super dependentiam et super convenientiam 
et super diversitatem, et similiter convenientia potest fundari super de- 
30 pendentiam et convenientiam et diversitatem, et similiter diversitas su¬ 
per dependentiam et convenientiam et diversitatem. Et loquor hie acci- 
piendo dependentiam, convenientiam et diversitatem prout sunt essen¬ 
tialiter respectus sive relationes. 
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Tertia conclusio erit quod si dependentiae vel convenientiae vel di- 
165vb K versitates quae sunt relationes fundatae super res absolutas, sunt reales, 
tunc etiam convenientiae vel diversitates vel dependentiae, quae sunt 
relationes fundatae super praedictas dependentias, convenientias vel di¬ 
versitates, erunt reales. 5 

Quarta conclusio erit quod causatum absolutum modo quo res ha- 
bens causam potest esse absoluta, dependet se ipso essentialiter a causa 
circumscripto omni eius accidente, sive absoluto sive respectivo. 

Quinta conclusio erit quod dependentiae, convenientiae vel diversi¬ 
tates, quae sunt relationes fundatae super res absolutas, non sunt in re 10 
praeter animam. 


(.Probatio primae conclusionis) 

Primam conclusionem probo sic. Quaecumque relatio fundata super 
aliquod absolutum est posterior naturaliter illo fundamento absoluto. 
Ista, credo, conceditur ab omnibus. Sed ilia posterioritas, qua ilia re- 15 
latio, puta paternitas, est posterior suo fundamento, est quaedam rela¬ 
tio. Ista est necessaria specialiter apud illos qui dicunt dependentiam 
effectus a causa esse relationem, quia non minus ilia posterioritas di- 
cit habitudinem ad fundamentum quam ilia dependentia ad causam, 
vel etiam quam diversitas Socratis ad illud cui est diversus. Sed ista 20 
posterioritas necessario fundatur super illam relationem, puta paterni- 
tatem, in habitudine ad fundamentum ipsius paternitatis. Hoc apparet 
ex terminis, quia aliter non diceremus quod paternitas est posterior fun¬ 
damento suo. Etiam ficticium esset quod ilia posterioritas esset relatio 
sine fundamento. Et absurdum esset quod fundaretur tamquam super 25 
immediatum fundamentum super fundamentum paternitatis, cum illud 
fundamentum non dicatur esse posterius, sed prius. Nec fundatur super 
animam, capiendo fundamentum prout hie loquimur de eo, scilicet pro 
eo quod relatione fundata super ipsum refertur ad aliud. Hoc patet, quia 
dicendo “Paternitas est posterior suo fundamento” non referimus ani- 30 
mam ad illud fundamentum tali posterioritate, sed solum ipsam paterni- 
tatem; ergo paternitas, quae est relatio, fundat posterioritatem, quae est 
alia relatio. Et sic relatio una potest alteram relationem fundare. 

Sed mihi videtur quod Picardus diceret quod ilia posterioritas, licet sit 
relatio, tamen non est alia relatio a paternitate. Ideo probo quod est alia, 35 
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quia relationes quae sunt ad diversos terminos sunt diversae necessa- 
rio. Nam omnes concesserunt usque nunc quod relationes distinguuntur 166ra K 
ad distinctionem terminorum, quod est quia esse relationis est ad suum 
terminum. Sed constat quod paternitas et ilia posterioritas ad diversos 
5 terminos dicuntur, quia paternitas ad filium dicitur seu ad ilium qui est 
filius, sed ilia posterioritas tamquam ad proprium terminum dicitur ad 
patrem seu ad ilium qui est pater. Quod patet ex vi verborum, quia di- 
cimus quod paternitas est posterior suo fundamento, scilicet illo qui est 
pater. 

10 Isti duo magistri forte fugiendo dicerent, sicut iam videtur Anglicus 
dixisse, ut post videbitur, quod intentio eorum est quod relatio realis non 
fundatur super relationem aliam, sed relatio rationis bene. Ideo dicere- 
tur quod ilia posterioritas est relatio rationis. Sed licet sic dicendo conce- 
datur haec prima conclusio mea, tamen adhuc volo ostendere quod ilia 
15 posterioritas necessario concedenda est ab eis relatio realis et distincta 

a paternitate. Hoc enim probo per rationes eorum, quibus arguebant 242 vP 
quod dependentia causati absoluti ex causa est relatio realis distincta a 
causato. 

Primo per primam rationem Picardi sic. Si posterioritas paternitatis 
20 ad eius fundamentum non adderet aliquid reale in paternitate, seque- 
retur quod in paternitate nullus esset respectus nisi ad filium. Ista pa¬ 
tet, quia paternitas prout distinguitur ab albedine sicut respectivum ab 
absoluto, nullam habitudinem dicit nisi ad filium. Ipsa enim non dicit 
formaliter habitudinem ad suum subiectum tamquam ad terminum plus 
25 quam accidens absolutum, cum impossibile sit relationem eandem dici 
formaliter ad diversos terminos, ut dictum fuit et magis dicetur post. Sed 
si in paternitate nihil sit formaliter respectivum nisi ad filium, tunc pa¬ 
ternitas non habebit habitudinem ad suum subiectum vel fundamentum. 

Et per consequens non erit naturaliter posterior eo, quia posterioritas est 
30 quaedam habitudo. Sed istud consequens non minus est falsum quam 
quod causatum non dependeat a causa, et hoc dato quod anima non 
intelligeret. 

Item. Per secundam rationem ipsius arguitur sic. Quandocumque de 
aliquibus circumscripto omni opere intellectus verificari possunt contra- 
35 dictoria, ilia sunt diversa realiter. Sed sic est de paternitate et de eius 

posterioritate ad suum subiectum, quia dato quod non intelligeremus, 166rbif 
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tamen paternitas esset formaliter habitudo ad filium; sed posterioritas 
qua ipsa est posterior fundamento non est habitudo formaliter ad fi¬ 
lium, sed ad fundamentum paternitatis—nisi dicas quod eadem relatio 
est formaliter ad diversos terminos, quod non est concedendum nec iste 
concedit, quia in tertia ratione suae quartae conclusionis ipse contradi- 5 
cit quod si Socrates vixerit per decern annos et hodie generatur Plato, 
necesse est quod in Socrate sit de novo generata identitas quae est idem 
specie Platoni. Probatio, quia est idem ei et prius non erat. Modo ex hoc 
non posset concludi talis generatio novae identitatis in Socrate, si eadem 
relatio posset formaliter dici ad diversos terminos, quia dicerem quod ad 10 
esse Socratem eundem Platoni sufficit identitas quam praehabebat ad 
Iohannem, vel alia relatio quaecumque in eo praeexistens. 

Item. Per rationem Anglici arguitur sic. Paternitas est posterior na- 
turaliter suo fundamento dato quod non intelligeremus; et non est po¬ 
sterior nisi per posterioritatem; ergo posterioritas est praeter animam 15 
relatio fundata super paternitatem, sicut ipse arguebat quod effectus de- 
pendet ab agente dato quod anima non intelligeret et non dependet 
nisi per dependentiam. Ergo dependentia est relatio realis fundata super 
causatum. 

Et sciendum quod, sicut argutum est de paternitate et de posterio- 20 
ritate eius ad suum fundamentum, ita posset argui de omni relatione 
quam isti ponerent esse realem, et de sua posterioritate. Et sicut de po- 
sterioritate paternitatis argutum est, ita argui potest de eius inhaerentia 
ad suum subiectum aut de eius dependentia ex aliis causis, et universali- 
ter de omni habitudine habente originem ex natura rei secundum quam 25 
nos possemus paternitatem comparare ad quodcumque aliud. 

Dico ergo colligendo ea quae iam in hac prima conclusione probata 
sunt, quod primo probatum est quod super relationem potest fundari 
relatio. Secundo quod relatio fundans est alia a relatio fundata. Tertio 
166va K quod per rationes illorum non solum concluditur quod relatio fundans 30 
est realis, sed etiam quod relatio fundata est realis. Et quia ipsi dicunt 
hoc esse falsum, ideo sequitur quod suae rationes non erant demonstra- 
tivae, sed sophisticae. 


(,Solutio rationum contra primam conclusionem) 
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Tunc volo solvere rationes eorum quibus nisi sunt probare quod relatio 
non fundat relationem. Prima ratio Anglici erat quod esset processus in 
infinitum. Sed ponendo has relationes ab anima ego sibi concedo, quia 
anima non potest in infinitum reflectere se super se et suam operatio- 
5 nem. 

Alia ratio sua erat quia sequeretur quod relatio esset relativa. Sed hoc 243r P 
non reputo inconveniens in entibus animae, nam scientia est scita et 
intelligentia intellecta. 

Alia ratio sua erat quia tunc essent plures modi relationum quam illi 
10 tres quos posuit Aristoteles quinto Metaphysicae. Dico quod non, quia 
dependentia ex causa debet ad tertium modum reduci semper, sed con- 
venientia debet reduci ad illas relationes quas Aristoteles dicebat sumi 
secundum unum, cuiusmodi sunt idem, aequale et simile. Et e converso 
diversitas debet reduci ad relationes sumptas secundum multa. Et hoc 
15 est valde clarum. 

Ratio vero Picardi prima fuit talis. Capiendo earn generaliter, natura 
non facit pluribus quod potest facere uno; sed ens formaliter respecti- 
vum potest referri ad aliud sine aliquo superaddito, cum ipsum sit for¬ 
maliter et essentialiter ad aliud se habens; ergo natura ad referendum 
20 ipsum nihil facit in eo superadditum. Dicendum est concedendo maio- 
rem. Sed ad minorem dicendum est quod ens formaliter respectivum 
refertur se ipso sine addito ad suum proprium terminum, sed dico quod 
ad quodcumque aliud ab illo proprio termino ipsum non magis se ipso 
refertur quam accidens quodcumque absolutum. Et voco proprium ter- 
25 minum ends formaliter respectivi generaliter ilium a quo respectivum 
distinguitur ab absoluto. Et voco proprium terminum alicuius ends for¬ 
maliter respectivi in speciali ilium a quo unaquaeque relatio ab omni 
alia relatione distinguitur. Verbi gratia, in generali dico quod relatio non 
distinguitur ab accidente absoluto per habere subiectum vel causam ef- 
30 ficientem vel finalem, quia haec omnia habet accidens absolutum; sed 
distinguitur ab absoluto per habere se ad terminum ad quern de essen- 
tiali significato et conceptu dicit habitudinem. Verbi gratia, similitudo 
de suo significato et conceptu essentiali non dicit habitudinem ad suam 166vb K 
causam efficientem, nec ad suum finem, nec ad suum subiectum; sed 
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dicit solum habitudinem subiecti sui sive sui fundamenti ad illud quod 
est ei simile. Similiter exemplifico in speciali. Si sex sunt duplum ad tria 
et triplum ad duo, dico quod istarum relationum termini proprii non 
sunt suum subiectum, scilicet sex, quia per hoc non distinguuntur. Sed 
sui termini proprii sunt dimidium et subtriplum sive duo et tria, nam 5 
per ista duplum et triplum fundata in senario vel super senarium di¬ 
stinguuntur. Dico ergo quod si dependentia, quae est relatio causati ad 
causam, sic ad proprium terminum referatur ad suum subiectum vel 
fundamentum, sicut cum dicimus ipsam esse posteriorem naturaliter suo 
fundamento, ilia non magis refertur ad illud subiectum se ipsa quam 10 
accidens absolutum ad suum subiectum, quia ipsa, ut est relatio, non 
magis est essentialiter et formaliter ad suum subiectum quam accidens 
absolutum, sed solum, ut est relatio, ipsa est essentialiter et formaliter ad 
proprium terminum, scilicet ad causam. Et sic potest dici de paternitate 
et omnibus aliis relationibus quas isti dicunt esse reales. 15 

Secunda ratio istius fuit quia fundans relationem dependentem debet 
esse independens, aliter non plus fundaret quam fundaretur; sed relatio 
non est independens; ergo non potest fundare relationem. Dicendum est 
ad maiorem quod fundans relationem debet esse independens ad ilium 
terminum ad quern dependet relatio fundata tamquam ad terminum 20 
proprium et formalem. Sed possibile est quod dependeat ad alium ter¬ 
minum. Verbi gratia, paternitas, ut visum fuit, fundat posterioritatem; 
ilia autem posterioritas dependet ad prius ut ad terminum proprium; 
ideo paternitas non dependet ad prius ut ad terminum proprium, sed ad 
filium. 25 

Tertia ratio istius fuit quia procederetur in infinitum. Sed ad hoc iam 
responsum fuit. 

Adhuc est alia ratio istius, scilicet quia super relationem natura non 
debuit fundare, nec potuit, aliam relationem. Primo dicit quod non de- 
buit, quia potuit facere relationem referri per se ipsam. Sed ad hoc iam 30 
dictum est quod verum est ad terminum suum proprium, sed non plus 
potuit respectivum quam absolutum facere referri se ipso ad aliud quam 
ad suum terminum proprium. 

Item. Dicit quod natura non potuit relationem fundare super rela¬ 
tionem, quia ens formaliter respectivum non est tantae virtutis quod in 35 
eo possit fundari relatio realis. Sed ad hoc dicendum est quod ad fun- 
dandum relationem non requiritur quod fundamentum habeat aliquam 
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virtutem, nisi aliquis velit omnem entitatem vocare virtutem. Sed in in¬ 
tellect est virtus qua potest sive absolutum sive respectivum conferre ad 
aliud, et sic formare vel efficere relationem super illud tamquam super 
fundamentum. Immo potest dici quod quia relatio est minimae vel nul- 
5 lius virtutis, ideo non potest intellectui resistere quin intellects comparet 
earn alteri quam suo termino proprio, et per consequens quin possit su¬ 
per earn fundare relationem. 

Item. Si fundamentum debeat habere aliquam virtutem ad hoc quod 
possit fundare relationem, quod non credo, tunc dicendum esset quod 
10 relatio virtutem talem habet, cum probatum sit quod de facto relatio 
fundatur super relationem. Et ut sic ad unum dicere, non sunt nisi verba 
in dicendo quod hoc habet virtutem et hoc non, nisi ad hoc adducatur 
ratio efficax quare sic est in hoc et non sic in illo. 

Iterum. Ut expediar de hoc quod iste dixit quod relatio non potest 
15 terminare relationem, quia omne quod terminat dependentiam alterius 
oportet quod sit independens independentia opposita dependentiae illius 
cuius dependentiam terminat—nam aliter non plus terminaret quam 
terminaretur—ad hoc breviter sufficeret dicere sicut de fundare dictum 
fuit. Sed tamen causa solacii et propter addiscere debet dari talis di- 
20 stinctio de termino relationis. Relatio duplicem habet terminum, scili¬ 
cet formalem et materialem sive fundamentalem. Terminus formalis est 
relatio alia correspondens illi et sibi opposita relative, terminus funda¬ 
mentals vel materialis est fundamentum relationis quae est terminus 
formalis. Verbi gratia, paternitatis terminus formalis est filiatio, et eius 167rb K 
25 terminus materialis est fundamentum filiationis. Et sic duae relationes 
quae ad invicem opponuntur relative terminant se invicem formaliter, 
et ad invicem dicuntur formaliter. Ideo dictum est in libro Praedicamen- 
torum quod omnia relativa, si convenienter assignentur ad illud ad quod 
dicuntur, oportet quod dicantur ad convertentiam. Sed materialis ter- 
30 minus paternitatis est illud super quod fundatur filiatio. Et tunc relatio 
et illud ad quod dicitur non dicuntur ad convertentiam, propter non 
bonam, id est non formalem assignationem termini. Et hoc totum de- 
clarat pulchre Aristoteles in Praedicamentis et beani sciunt, ideo transeo. 

Et sicut dixi de dici ad convertentiam, ita debet dici de esse simul natu- 
35 raliter. 
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Dico ergo quod terminus formalis cuiuslibet relationis est essentiali- 
ter relatio, et sic est dependens formaliter ad aliud. Sed hoc non est ad 
illud ad quod dependet relatio quam terminat. Et sic terminus, licet sit 
formaliter dependens, tamen non dependet ilia dependentia quam ter¬ 
minat, sed est talis dependentia independens. Et hoc sufficit et requiritur 5 
ad esse terminum formalem alicuius relationis. Verbi gratia, paternitas 
dependet ad filiationem et filiatio ad paternitatem, etiam paternitas ter¬ 
minat dependentiam filiationis, ideo non dependet dependentia filiatio- 
nis. Et sic etiam filiatio terminat paternitatem, ideo dependentia quae 
est paternitas non dependet. Et si dicatur ibi: “ergo est circulus”, et ego 10 
244r P concedo si velis extrema oppositionis vocare circulum, aliter non. Et si 
dicas: “Numquam terminabitur dependentia si terminatur ad depen¬ 
dens”, dico quod numquam terminabitur sic quod ipsa non sit amplius 
dependentia, sed terminabitur quantum sufficit. Nam paternitas sic ter¬ 
minatur ad filiationem quod non dicitur ad aliquid ultra formaliter, et 15 
sic etiam filiatio terminatur ad paternitatem quod non dicitur formaliter 
ad aliquid ultra, sicut unus punctus sic terminat lineam quod ipsa ex ilia 
parte non procedit ultra, et alter punctus sic quod non procedit ultra ex 
167va K altera parte. Sed de termino materiali dico quod ipse est independens 

tarn dependentia relationis quam fundat, quam dependentia relationis 20 
oppositae. Ideo optime potest et fundare relationem et terminare mate- 
rialiter, licet sit vere dependens ad aliud aliqua vera dependentia. 

(Probatio secundae conclusionis ) 

Deinde probo secundam conclusionem, quae erat descendendo ad pro- 
positum. Et probo primo quod super diversitatem fundatur dependen- 25 
tia, quoniam si Socrates est diversus a Brunello diversitate specifica sibi 
realiter addita, sicut isti dicunt, oportet quod ilia diversitas sit in So- 
crate tamquam in subiecto. Ergo dependet a Socrate, et hoc non est 
nisi per dependentiam, sicut ipsi arguunt. Tunc ergo vel ista dependen¬ 
tia fundatur super Socratem tamquam super fundamentum proprium 30 
et immediatum, aut super diversitatem Socratis ad Brunellum. Si super 
diversitatem, habeo propositum. Si super Socratem, hoc est impossibile, 
quia tunc Socrates dependeret ilia dependentia, quod non est verum: 
immo diversitas est qua ilia dependentia dependet a Socrate. Nec po- 
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test did quod ilia diversitas et ilia dependentia sint eadem relatio, cum 
sint ad diversos terminos et diversorum. Nam diversitas est Socratis ad 
Brunellum, et dependentia est diversitatis ad Socratem. Et eodem modo 
probatur quod de potentia fundatur super convenientiam specificam So- 
5 cratis ad Platonem, quia ilia convenientia dependet a Socrate. 

Similiter probo quod dependentia fundatur super dependentiam, 
quia forma dependet a materia ita quod super formam fundatur de¬ 
pendentia a materia. Sed illam dependentiam necesse est dependere 
a forma. Relatio enim dependet necessario a suo proprio fundamento. 

10 Modo ilia dependentia quae est a forma non habet pro immediato fun¬ 
damento formam, quia forma non dependet a forma, nec materiam, 
quia materia non dependet a forma sicut a fundamento. Ergo restat 
quod non fundatur nisi super dependentiam formae a materia. Et hoc 
etiam patet ex vi verborum, quia tali dependentia, scilicet relationis a 
15 fundamento, dicimus dependentiam formae a materia dependere a 
forma. 

Nec potest aliquis dicere quod eadem relatio sit dependentia qua 
forma dependet a materia et dependentia qua ilia dependentia dependet 167vb K 
a forma. Sunt enim alterius et alterius, et etiam ad alterum. Una enim 
20 est formae ad materiam, et alia est dependere ad formam. 

Ita etiam probo quod convenientia fundatur super dependentiam, 
quia dependentia Socratis a suo generante convenit specie cum depen¬ 
dentia Platonis a suo generante. Ergo convenientia fundatur super de¬ 
pendentiam respectu alterius. Nec potest dici quod convenientia ilia et 
25 ilia dependentia sint eadem relatio, quia sunt aliorum et ad alia. Est 
enim dependentia Socratis ad suum generans et convenientia est illius 
dependentiae ad aliam dependentiam. Et sic etiam potest probari quod 244v P 
convenientia fundatur super diversitatem vel super convenientiam. Simi¬ 
liter eodem modo potest probari quod diversitas super quodlibet illorum 
30 trium potest fundari. Et sic patet ilia secunda conclusio. 
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(Probatio tertiae conclusionis ) 

Deinde probo tertiam conclusionem. Et accipio pro exemplo convenien- 
tiam fundatam super dependentiam: verbi gratia, Socrates dependet a 
suo generante et Plato dependet a suo generante. Et sic una dependen¬ 
ts fundatur super Socratem et alia super Platonem. Iterum dependentia 5 
Socratis convenit specie cum dependentia Platonis. Et sic super depen¬ 
dentiam Socratis fundatur convenientia, sicut in alia conclusione vide- 
batur. Probo ergo quod si dependentia fundata super Socratem est re- 
latio realis, quod etiam convenientia fundata super illam dependentiam 
est relatio realis, quia quandocumque aliqua duo habent easdem causas 10 
realitatis vel non-realitatis, si unum est reale, alterum est reale. Hoc est 
notum per se. Sed ilia convenientia et ilia dependentia habent easdem 
causas realitatis vel non-realitatis. Ergo et cetera. Probatio minoris, quia 
omnes rationes quibus isti magistri volunt demonstrare dependentiam 
Socratis esse realem, non minus contradicunt de ilia convenientia quam 15 
de ilia dependentia. Nam posito quod dependentia Socratis et depen¬ 
dentia Platonis sunt reales secundum istos, ego arguam sic per rationem 
Picardi primam. Si convenientia dependentiae Socratis ad dependen¬ 
tiam Platonis nihil adderet realiter in ilia dependentia, sequeretur quod 
168ra K in ilia dependentia nihil esset ut sic quod esset formaliter et essentia- 20 
liter respectus ad dependentiam Platonis. Ista consequentia patet, quia 
licet dependentia Socratis a suo generante sit essentialiter et formaliter 
respectus ad aliud, scilicet ad generans, tamen ipsa non est essentialiter 
et formaliter respectus ad dependentiam Platonis, turn quia eadem rela¬ 
tio non est essentialiter et formaliter ad duos terminos, turn quia etiam 25 
corrupto Platone et eius dependentia non corrumpitur dependentia So¬ 
cratis. Et tamen impossibile est relationem manere sine illo ad quod ipsa 
dicitur essentialiter et formaliter. Sic ergo clara est ilia consequentia. Sed 
si in dependentia Socratis nihil sit essentialiter et formaliter respecti- 
vum ad dependentiam Platonis, tunc dependentia Socratis non habebit 30 
habitudinem ad dependentiam Platonis; ergo dependentia Socratis non 
conveniret specie cum dependentia Platonis, quia convenientia unius ad 
alterum est habitudo ipsius ad illud, ut iste concedit. Sed illud conse- 
quens est impossibile, cum illae dependentiae sint eiusdem speciei. Ergo 
et cetera. 35 
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Item. Secundum prius dicta, si Socrates convenientia reali convenit 
Platoni, ilia convenientia dependet a Socrate, et sic super earn funda- 
tur dependentia. Tunc arguo quod ilia dependentia est relatio realis per 
secundam rationem Picardi sic. Si dependentia illius convenientiae a So- 
5 crate non diceret aliquid reale additum illi convenientiae, sequitur quod 
ilia convenientia quae est effectus Socratis, non plus referretur ad Socra- 
tem qui est causa eius quam e contra, et sic causatum non plus referre¬ 
tur ad causam quam causa ad causatum, quod iste reputat pro inconve- 
nienti. Et patet consequentia, quia non est dubium quin per relationem 
10 habentem esse suum formale ab anima potest Socrates referri ad illam 
convenientiam sicut causa ad causatum; et tunc sicut ipse procedebat tu 
procedas ultra, scilicet quod non plus ilia convenientia constitueretur per 
Socratem quam e contra. 

Item. Revertor ad convenientiam fundatam super dependentiam si- 
15 cut in prima ratione accepi. Et tunc arguo per tertiam rationem Picardi 

sic. Quandocumque de aliquibus circumscripto omni opere intellectus 168rbiT 
possunt verificari contradictoria, ilia differunt realiter. Sed sic est de de¬ 
pendentia Socratis a sua causa et de convenientia illius dependentiae 
ad dependentiam Platonis, quia dependentia Socratis est formaliter et 
20 essentialiter ad generans ut ad terminum, et non ad dependentiam Pla¬ 
tonis; sed convenientia est essentialiter et formaliter ad dependentiam 
Platonis, ut ad terminum, et non ad generans; ergo et cetera. 245r P 

Item per rationem Anglici arguo sic. Corrupto Platone corrumpitur 
convenientia Socratis ad Platonem, quia Socrates, qui est homo, non 
25 convenit cum illo quod non est. Sed non corrumpitur dependentia So¬ 
cratis a sua causa. Ergo ilia convenientia est aliud ab ilia dependentia. 

Nec potest did quod ilia convenientia sit ab anima, si illae dependen¬ 
tiae fuerunt praeter animam, quia praeter omnem operationem animae 
illae dependentiae sunt eiusdem speciei. Et sic conveniunt specie et non 
30 nisi per convenientiam. Etiam, si tu diceres quod ilia dependentia non 
convenit formaliter per convenientiam quae sit ad aliquid, scilicet ad 
aliam dependentiam, nisi per animam, tunc ego similiter possem dicere 
quod materia non est potens ad recipiendum formam per potentiam 
formaliter quae sit ad aliquid, nisi per intellectum. Et procede ultra sicut 
35 ipse procedebat. Patet ergo quod omnes causae quas isti assignaverunt 
ad probandum quod convenientiae, diversitates et dependentiae funda- 
tae super absoluta sunt relationes reales, concludunt aequaliter de fun- 
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datis super respectiva. Et sic probata est minor rationis principalis ad 
hanc conclusionem tertiam, scilicet quod eaedem sunt causae realitatis 
vel non-realitatis in convenientiis, diversitatibus et dependentiis fundatis 
super absoluta et fundatis super respectiva. 

Et adhuc confirmatur ilia minor, quia nulla videtur ratio efficax quod 5 
aliqua relatio sit realis, nisi quod suum naturale et proprium fundamen- 
tum est reale et similiter suus terminus. Si ergo ilia sit causa sufficiens, 
statim sequitur, ex quo dependentia Socratis et dependentia Platonis 
sunt reales, quod convenientia specifica unius ad alteram sit relatio rea- 
168va K lis. Nec valet dicere quod absolutum potest fundare relationem realem et 10 
respectivum non, quia hoc esset sine ratione ponere illud quod quaeri- 
mus et de quo disputamus. Nec valent motiva quibus hoc dictum posset 
habere apparentiam, sicut iam declaravi prius in prima conclusione. Et 
ut sic ad unum dicere, pura fictio est dicere sic de uno duorum et non sic 
de alio, ubi nullae rationes plus probant de uno quam de alio, et quod 15 
si rationes facientes dubitare solvuntur de uno, ipsae solvuntur eodem 
modo de alio. Modo sic est hie, ut apparuit per te et plenius apparebit. 

(Probatio quartae conclusionis) 

Tunc probo quartam conclusionem, scilicet quod causatum absolutum 
modo quo res habens causam potest dici absoluta, dependet se ipso es- 20 
sentialiter a causa circumscripto omni eius accidente, sive absoluto sive 
respectivo. Et arguo sic. Socrates praeter animam dependet ab agente 
suo. Aut ergo dependet ab illo se ipso essentialiter, aut non nisi per re¬ 
lationem sibi additam. Istam divisionem omnes concedunt. Sed huius 
divisionis secundum membrum est impossibile; ergo primum est neces- 25 
sarium. Probo impossibilitatem secundi membri, quia si Socrates praeter 
animam dependet ab agente et non nisi per dependentiam sibi realiter 
additam, tunc ilia dependentia, cum habeat esse post non-esse, depen¬ 
det iterum praeter animam ab agente a quo producitur in esse. Aut 
ergo se ipsa essentialiter dependet ab illo agente, aut per aliam depen- 30 
dentiam iterum sibi realiter additam. Secundum non est possibile, quia 
245v P procederetur in infinitum. Nec primum est possibile, quia sequitur quod 
dependentia Socratis, quae est relatio fundata in eo, dependeret ab illo 
agente prius naturaliter et immediatius quam Socrates. Consequens est 
falsum, ergo et antecedens. Probo falsitatem consequentis, quia oportet 35 
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concedere quod ilia dependentia est accidens existens in Socrate tam- 
quam in subiecto, et per consequens ipsa est posterior naturaliter So¬ 
crate. Modo si ipsa est posterior naturaliter Socrate, oportet quod ipsa 
posterius naturaliter producatur in esse ab agente quam Socrates. Cum 
5 ergo nec Socrates, nec ilia dependentia dependeant ab illo agente nisi in 

hoc quod producuntur in esse ab eo, sequitur quod ilia dependentia non 168vb K 
dependet prius naturaliter ab illo agente quam Socrates, immo, poste¬ 
rius naturaliter et mediante Socrate, sicut effectus per accidens alicuius 
agentis dependet ab illo agente mediante effectu per se. 

10 Tunc probo consequentiam, quia illud quod se ipso essentialiter est 
aliquid, est illud aliquid prius naturaliter et immediatius quam illud 
quod non est illud aliquid se ipso essentialiter, sed solum per alterum. 

Si ergo dependentia ilia est se ipsa dependens essentialiter ab agente, et 
Socrates non nisi per illam dependentiam, patet quod ilia consequentia 
15 erat necessaria. 

Et confirmo arguendo in modo loquendi quorundam sic. Certum est 
quod Socrates est prior naturaliter quacumque dependentia quae est 
accidens ipsius. Tunc ergo in illo signo pro quo Socrates est prior na¬ 
turaliter ilia accidentali dependentia, vel ipse dependet ab agente a quo 
20 producitur, vel non. Si sic, ergo se ipso essentialiter et non per depen¬ 
dentiam additam. Si non, ergo pro illo signo non dependet ab illo a quo 
producitur; quod implicat contradictionem, quia pro alio Socrates ab 
agente suo dependere non dicitur nisi quia ab eo in esse producitur. 


(Solutio rationum contra quartam conclusionem) 

25 Tunc respondeo ad rationes aliorum contra istam conclusionem. Ad 
cuius evidentiam est sciendum quod sicut causa aliqua potest esse per 
se vel per accidens alicuius effectus, ut domificator est causa per se do- 
mus et musicus est causa domus per accidens, ita aliquid potest depen¬ 
dere ab altero dupliciter: uno modo per se et essentialiter, alio modo per 

30 accidens. Iterum per se dupliciter, quia uno modo aliquid dependet ad 
alterum essentialiter tamquam ad terminum cum quo est simul natura, 
et dicitur ad convertentiam: verbi gratia, paternitas ad filiationem. Et 
tale est essentialiter relatio vel de genere vel de praedicamento respec¬ 
tive. Alio modo aliquid dependet essentialiter ad alterum tamquam ad 
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illud per quod est, tamquam per illud quod est causa eius et prius natu- 
raliter eo. Et sic quodcumque ens praeter Deum dependet essentialiter 
ad aliud vel ab alio, quia prima substantia causata a Deo non solum 
169ra K est a Deo vel propter Deum secundum sua accidentia, si habeat ali- 

qua accidentia, sed etiam secundum suam essentiam. Et tale dependens 5 
non oportet quod sit essentialiter relatio sive de praedicamento respec- 
tivo, quia iam dictum est quod a tali dependentia nihil absolvitur, sive 
secundum suam substantiam, sive secundum sua accidentia, nisi Deus. 

Sed dico quod aliquid dependet accidentaliter ad alterum per hoc quod 
aliquid sibi additum vel attributum dependet. Et hoc est dupliciter: aut 10 
quia immediate fundat illud quod essentialiter est ad alterum, aut quia 
246r P illi fundamento coniungitur. Verbi gratia de primo: haec albedo ad illam 
aliam albedinem dependet, quia similitudo fundata super earn depen¬ 
det. Sed verbi gratia de secundo: nix dependet ad cygnum dependentia 
similitudinis, quia coniungitur albedini super quam fundatur similitudo 15 
quae essentialiter dependet. Et iste modus est magis per accidens quam 
prior. Et adhuc possent dari alii modi magis per accidens, sed non euro. 

Sed scias quod in his essentialiter se ipsis dependentibus nihil est aliud 
in re praeter animam dependens quam dependentia qua dependet es¬ 
sentialiter, sicut non est aliud in re praeter animam ens et entitas quae 20 
est ens, nec esse rei et essentia qua res est, sicut nunc suppono et alias, si 
possum, declarabo. Nec mireris quia loquendo specialiter de dependen¬ 
tia qua res essentialiter dependet ex causa, sive res ilia sit absoluta sive 
respectiva, vel loquendo de causalitate qua res essentialiter est causa, li¬ 
cet sit absoluta, ego puto quod dependens et dependentia, et causa et 25 
causalitas sunt nomina transcendentia, quae rebus cuiuslibet praedica- 
menti possunt applicari, et quae praeter animam nihil multiplicant in 
rebus quibus applicantur. Dimitto tamen nunc loqui amplius de huius- 
modi nominibus transcendentibus, nisi quod adhuc dico quod sicut non 
differt entitas et res quae dicitur ens, vel unitas et res quae dicitur una, 30 
nisi per nostrum modum intelligendi, ita non differt in praedictis de- 
169rb K pendentia et res quae dicitur dependens, nisi per nostrum modum intel¬ 
ligendi. Quo modo autem per modum intelligendi distinguantur prae- 
dicta, debet videri quarto Metaphysicae. Et alias, si potuero per Dei gra- 
tiam, declarabo. 35 
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Tunc dico ad primam radonem Picardi, quae videtur esse contra 
istam quartam conclusionem, et contra quintam, quam nunc suppono 
et postea probabo. Quando dicitur: “Si dependentia causati formaliter 
absoluti ex sua causa nihil reale multiplicaret in causato, tunc in causato 
5 nihil esset nisi formaliter absolutum”, dico quod verum est prout ab- 
solutum distinguitur contra dependens ad terminum cum quo est simul 
natura et dicitur ad convenientiam. Sed bene est ibi dependens a causa, 
quia dixi illud causatum esse dependens essentialiter a causa. Et quando 
dicitur: “ergo causatum non habet habitudinem ad causam 55 , concedo 
10 loquendo de habitudine quae est de praedicamento relationis. Sed si tu 
velis vocare habitudinem illam dependentiam qua tale causatum depen- 
det essentialiter a causa, quae non est aliud quam sua essentia praeter 
nostrum modum intelligendi, tunc dico quod causatum illud habet ha¬ 
bitudinem ad causam. Et isto modo breviter patet quod causatum est 
15 causatum et se habet ad causam sicut dependens ab ea se ipso, et non 
per habitudinem vel dependentiam quae sit de praedicamento relatio¬ 
nis, sed quae est ipsamet substantia causati. Tamen anima secundum 
exigentiam naturarum intellectarum potest causam et causatum ad in- 
vicem conferre, et sic formare super eas relationes mutuas, quae vere 
20 dicuntur ad convertentiam et sunt simul natura, quia intellectus con- 
ferendo non potest intelligere hoc esse causatum ab illo quin intelligat 
illud esse causam huius et e contra. 

Ad secundam rationem eius, quando dicitur: “tunc causatum non 
plus referretur ad causam quam causa ad causatum 55 , dico quod causa- 
25 turn non plus refertur ad causam relatione distincta ab ipso quam causa 

ad causatum. Sed dico quod causatum magis dependet a causa quam 246v P 
e contra, loquendo de omni dependentia, quia licet ipsum dicatur ad 
causam per relationem fundatam super ipsum et e converso, tamen cum 
hoc causatum dependet se ipso essentialiter a causa, cum habeat esse ab 
30 ea, et non e converso. Et de isto esse aliquid seu de isto dependenti vel 169va K 
relativo, aut quo modo vis nominare, quo quidem esse effectus est essen- 
tialis a causa et quod quidem esse non est aliud quam essentia causati, 
debet intelligi quod unum constituitur per alterum, et non e converso. 
Similiter, quia de necessitate rei quae est effectus est quod sua substan- 
35 tia sit ab alio, ideo non potest perfecte intelligi nisi per illud a quo est 
ex parte sua posset intelligi perfecte sine alio. Licet ergo anima formet 
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super causam et causatum relationes ad invicem, tamen relatio fundata 
super causatum dicitur esse in substantia eius non subiective, sed fun- 
damentaliter, et in anima subiective. Et relatio fundata super causam 
non dicitur esse in substantia eius, propter hoc quod effectus per neces- 
sitatem suae substantiae est fundativus talis relationis, et non causa, vel 5 
propter hoc quod intellectus non potest perfecte intelligere substantiam 
effectus sine collatione eius ad causam. Non sic autem est de causa. Et 
hoc in idem redit. Et secundum hanc veram sententiam debent intelligi 
verba Aristotelis et Commentatoris. 

Ad tertiam rationem istius dicendum est quod de causato absoluto 10 
et de dependentia quae est relatio fundata per animam super ipsum, 
verificantur contradictoria, sed non praeter animam, cum talis depen¬ 
dentia sit ab anima. Sed dico quod de illo causato et de essentiali de¬ 
pendentia eius a causa non verificantur contradictoria praeter animam. 

Et quando dicitur: “Illud causatum non est formaliter habitudo cum sit 15 
absolutum”, dico quod ipsum non est habitudo vel dependentia ad ter- 
minum cum quo sit simul natura et dicatur ad convertentiam. Et ita 
dico quod ilia essentialis dependentia non est talis habitudo, sed dico 
quod illud causatum absolutum esse essentialiter dependentia a causa a 
qua ipsum est illud quod est substantialiter. Et si tu velis vocare illam 20 
essentialem dependentiam habitudinem essentialem, tunc dicam quod 
causatum absolutum est essentialiter talis habitudo, sicut visum fuit. 

Ad primam rationem Anglici dicendum est quod in ea sunt sex defec- 
tus. Primo deficit quia dicit quod omnem relationem esse ab anima est 
contra Aristotelem et Commentatorem. Dico enim quod numquam Ari- 25 
stoteles et Commentator hoc negaverunt. Et dico ut dem aliis materiam 
studendi, quod ratio difficilior, ut mihi alias visum fuit, ad probandum 
169vb K quod aliqua est relatio realis, est quia similitudo et dissimilitudo appa¬ 
rent sensui exteriori, ergo proveniunt intellectui. Sed forte posset dici 
quod sensus est virtus animae cognoscitivae quae ita potest conferre et 30 
per consequens relationes formare inter ea quae per se sentit, sicut in¬ 
tellectus inter ea quae intelligit. Sed de hoc non me determino quoad 
nunc. 

Secundo deficit dicendo quod dicere potentiam materiae et depen- 
dentias a causis et diversitates et convenientias esse ab anima, est dicere 35 
omnem relationem esse ab anima. Hoc autem est falsum, sicut dicere 
quod homo et equus habent pedes non est dicere quod omne animal 
habet pedes. 
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Tertio deficit quando vult probare quod dependentia causati ab agen- 
te est diversa a causato. Primo enim arguit sic: quia dependentia So- 
cratis a suo generante corrumpitur corrupto generante, et tamen Socra¬ 
tes non corrumpitur. Dicendum est quod si capitur dependentia prout 
5 est a causa, non sicut ad terminum cum quo sit simul natura, tunc 
vel Socrates secundum suam substantiam dependet ab illo agente, et 
sic dico quod ilia dependentia non corrumpitur substantia Socratis ma- 
nente, nam quod inest alicui secundum se semper inest sibi ipso ma- 
nente; vel Socrates dependet ab agente non secundum suam substan- 
10 tiam, sed solum secundum suum fieri, et tunc dicam quod ilia depen¬ 
dentia non est eadem Socrati secundum suam substantiam, sed secun¬ 
dum suum fieri. 

Item. Quando ipse addit quod Socrates est de praedicamento sub- 247rP 
stantiae et dependentia est de praedicamento relationis, hoc solutum fuit 
15 per distinctionem de dependentia. 

Quarto deficit quia concesso secundum ipsum quod potentia mate- 
riae ad formam generandam sit praeter animam, ipse non potest pro- 
bare illud quod intendit, scilicet quod dependentia Socratis a suo ge¬ 
nerante corrumpatur corrupto illo generante, dum tamen Socrates ma- 
20 neat, quia potentia materiae est ad terminum qui non est sed erit in 
futuro. Ergo ad relationem esse realem non requiritur existentia termini, 
sed sufficit quod erit de futuro. Modo ita potero dicere quod dependen¬ 
tia Socratis ab agente est realis quia suus terminus fuit. Hoc enim suf¬ 
ficit. Nec oportet quod existat, quia non est ratio quare futurum magis 
25 sufficiat quam praeteritum. Nam ita bene posuit Aristoteles quinto Me- 
taphysicae relationes secundum tempus praeteritum sicut secundum futu¬ 
rum. 

Quinto deficit quia non percipit distinctionem quae communissime 170ra/T 
solet fieri de potentia materiae, scilicet quod ilia potentia potest sumi pro 
30 subiecto potente, et sic est idem quod materia, et sic materia est se ipsa 
potens non aliquo alio; vel potest sumi pro respectu ad formam fundato 
super materiam, et sic non est de essentia materiae. Sic ergo dicam quod 
dependentia potest sumi pro subiecto dependente, et sic est idem quod 
essentia illius rei dependentis, licet ilia res sit de praedicamento absoluto. 

35 Et sic ilia res absoluta se ipsa dependet et non aliquo alio; vel potest 


25 Aristoteles , Metaphysical, 15, 1021a21-23 
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sumi pro respectu et cetera, et sic non est de essentia illius rei, sed est ab 
anima, ut probabitur post. 

Sexto deficit dicendo quod potentia materiae pro respectu sit prae- 
ter animam, nam contrarium huius alias declaravi coram scholaribus 
meis in legendo. Sed nunc transeo de hoc, quia est alia specialis difficul- 5 
tas, nisi quod ad satisfaciendum modicum isti magistro ostendo sibi quo 
modo ilia potentia corrumpitur in adventu formae, licet sit ab anima. 

Et dico primo quod potentia materiae pro respectu ad formam for- 
maliter per animam super materiam per collationem ad formam futu- 
ram ut futura est—et dico “ut futura est” saltern contingenter. Et dico 10 
quod conceptus animae vel ea quae formata sunt ab anima mediantibus 
conceptibus eius, tunc dicuntur vera, quando in re est debita correspon¬ 
dents; sed quando non est, tunc dicuntur falsa. Tunc ergo, quia ens 
uno modo dicitur de vero et non-ens de falso, ut patet sexto Metaphysicae , 
ideo talia quando vertuntur de vero in falsum, dicuntur corrumpi, cum 15 
corruptio sit de ente in non-ens. Et ideo solemus dicere quod sententia 
vel opinio est corrupta quando est falsa. Modo constat quod sic vertun¬ 
tur entia animae de vero in falsum quando in re debita correspondentia 
vertitur in indebitam secundum praedicta. Ergo sic corrumpi dicuntur. 

170rb K Sed constat quod si forma futura in materia fiat ei praesens, tunc po- 20 
tentia quae est respectus fundatus super materiam per collationem ad 
formam futuram ut futura, non habebit iam debitam correspondentiam 
in re quam prius habebat. Ideo sic corrumpi dicitur in adventu formae. 

Ad aliam rationem istius patet ex dictis si quis bene consideret. Nam 
247v P vel ipse loquitur de dependentiis, convenientiis et diversitatibus essen- 25 
tialibus hominis et asini, et sic nihil sunt aliud quam homo et asinus, 
et ideo dicere homo et asinus ut non dependentes non est aliud dicere 
quam homo et asinus ut non-homo et non-asinus, quod nihil est dicere. 
Dico ergo quod tales convenientiae, diversitates vel dependentiae non 
possunt a talibus circumscribi. Vel ipse loquitur de dependentiis, con- 30 
venientiis et diversitatibus prout sunt relationes animae fundatae super 
hominem et asinum, et distinctae ab eis, et sic concedo quod homo et 
asinus ut non dependent ab eisdem causis, id est, ut non intelliguntur 
dependere ab eisdem causis, vel saltern ut non venimus in conceptum 
eorum per easdem causas a quibus dependent aut per accidentia pro- 35 
venientia in eis ex illis eisdem causis, sic nullo modo conveniunt, id est, 
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non intelliguntur convenire. Sed tunc non sequitur “ergo ut dependent 
non conveniunt”, quia talis dependentia bene addit aliquid non in ho- 
mine et asino, sed in intellects Sic etiam dico quod dicendo homo et 
asinus ut non conveniunt, si loquamur de convenientia essentiali, nihil 
5 est aliud dicere quam homo et asinus ut non-homo et non-asinus. Si ta- 
men capiatur convenientia et diversitas pro relationibus animae, sic est 
aliud et aliud ipsos esse convenientes et diversos, quia intelligimus eos 
esse convenientes et esse diversos secundum quod in eorum notitias per 
alia et alia devenimus, ut declaravi alias. 

10 (Probatio quintae conclusionis ) 

Deinde probo quintam conclusionem, quam usque nunc aliqualiter sup- 
posui, scilicet quod dependentiae, convenientiae vel diversitates, quae 
sunt relationes fundatae super res absolutas, non sunt in re praeter ani- 
mam. Arguo sic. Si dependentiae, convenientiae vel diversitates funda- 
15 tae super absoluta essent praeter animam, sequitur quod convenientiae, 
diversitates et dependentiae fundatae super huiusmodi praedictas de- 
pendentias, convenientias vel diversitates essent praeter animam. Con- 
sequens est falsum; ergo et antecedens. Falsitas consequentis patet, quia 
aliter procederetur in infinitum, quod est inconveniens. Et illi hoc con- 
20 cedunt, quia per tertiam conclusionem, quam nunc ante probavi. 

Item. Natura non facit pluribus quod potest facere uno: istam conce- 
dunt isti magistri et alii philosophi. Sed natura potest facere quod ens 
absolutum se ipso dependet essentialiter a causa, ut probatum est in 
quarta conclusione immediate praecedente. Ergo natura propter depen- 
25 dere illud absolutum a causa non facit in illo absoluto aliam dependen- 
tiam sibi realiter additam, sed dico quod intellectus necessario format 
illam dependentiam relativam si perfecte debeat causatum intelligere, ut 
prius dictum fuit. 

(. Recapitulatio) 

30 Sic ergo patent evidenter praedictae quinque conclusiones. Et patet quo 
modo ilia ratio quam alias feci de processu in infinitum in dependentiis 
erat necessaria et omnino impossibilis ad solvendum, quoniam omnia 
dicta nunc fundata fuerunt super illam rationem. Et apparet quo modo 
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evasiones aliorum fuerunt solutae—vel quandoque narrative solum sine 
probatione, cum tamen eis probatio incumbat—quia non est ponenda 
in natura pluralitas sine ratione cogente, ut dixi alias; et in hoc omnes 
philosophi concordant. 

Deinde. Quia conclusionem quam per rationem praedictam proba- 5 
veram confirmavi auctoritate Lincolniensis secundo Posteriorum dicentis 
248r P quod dependentia a prima causa nihil multiplicat in re dependente, re- 
spondet Picardus tripliciter. Primo quod nihil addit absolutum, sed bene 
addit aliquid relativum. Sed hoc non valet, quia illam auctoritatem dicit 
ad ostendendum quod quaestio “si est” non ponit in numerum modo 10 
170vb K quo reputatur ponere in numerum ubi relatio attribuitur absoluto; esset 
enim quaestio “quia est”. 

Secundo dicit quod ilia auctoritas sic intelligitur quod dependentia ni¬ 
hil in re dependente multiplicat, sed bene multiplicat in re absoluta. Sed 
hoc nihil est, quia per illam propositionem volebat ostendere universa- 15 
liter vel saltern specialiter in substantiis, quod esse dictum de eis nihil 
multiplicat. 

Tertio dicit quod forte Lincolniensis fuit illius opinionis, nec oportet 
sibi credere. Et huic responsioni sibi acquiesco, quia nolo me in hac opi- 
nione fundare super aliquam auctoritatem, sive Lincolniensis, sive Aver- 20 
rois, sive Aristotelis, quia auctoritates faciliter exponuntur, et etiam ipsi 
fuerunt homines. Tamen plus vellem probabiliter eos exponere quam 
negare. 

Item. Dicit Anglicus ad hanc rationem vel auctoritatem quod ilia pro- 
positio non debet reputari de mente Lincolniensis, quia cum illam pro- 25 
positionem dedisset ad solvendum quandam dubitationem, statim su- 
biunxit aliam solutionem, innuens per hoc quod prima non erat de 
mente sua. Et ego bene scio quod subiunxit aliam solutionem; tamen 
aeque assertive posuit primam sicut secundam, et magis explicavit pri- 
mam quam secundam. Et cum hoc illae duae solutiones non discordant: 30 
ideo tantum licet negare unam sicut aliam. Ergo dicat iste quod Lincol¬ 
niensis fuit illius opinionis et regratiabor sibi. 

Ex dictis itaque syllogizare oportet brevissime de convenientiis et di- 
versitatibus sicut syllogizatum fuit de dependentiis. Nam quinque con- 
clusiones quas immediate probavi non plus possunt applicari dependen- 35 
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tiis quam convenientiis et diversitatibus. Et hoc est clarissimum inspi- 
cienti praedicta in prima conclusione, in secunda et in tertia et in quinta. 

De quarta vero non est magnum dubium, quia Socrates et Plato prius 
naturaliter conveniunt specie quam duae relationes. Etiam Socrates et 
5 Brunellus prius naturaliter sunt diversi specie quam illae diversitates eo- 
rum quae sunt relationes fundatae super eos. Immo forte illae diversi¬ 
tates non differunt specie, ergo impossibile est dicere quod illae con- 171ra/T 
venientiae se ipsis conveniant vel illae diversitates se ipsis sint diversae 
quin multo fortius hie dicatur de substantiis se ipsis. Similiter Socrates et 
10 Plato sunt priores universaliter convenientiis ipsorum ad invicem. Si illae 
convenientiae sint relationes additae, ergo in illo priori, cum Socrates et 
Plato sint eiusdem speciei, oportet quod se ipsis, non convenientia addita 
conveniant. Et formes istas rationes sicut formatae fuerint de dependen¬ 
tiis, et omnia alia facta sicut tibi visum fuerit expedire. 

15 Item. Nullus potest dicere quod Deus sit diversus ab aliquo nisi se 
ipso. Tamen omnes rationes quae adducuntur ad probandum quod So¬ 
crates non est diversus a Platone vel Brunello se ipso, possunt retorqueri. 
Consimiliter super diversitatem Dei ad alia. Ergo nihil concludunt om¬ 
nes. Sed dicit Picardus ad hoc quod non oportet primam causam esse 
20 diversam ab aliis per aliquid sibi additum, propter infinitatem et illimi- 
tationem suae perfectionis; hoc est tamen necessarium in aliis. Sed hoc 
dictum est sine probatione et contra ipsum, quia omnes rationes suae 
tendunt ad metam contradictionis. Deus vero propter suam infinitatem 
vel illimitationem non compatitur contradictoria simul, nec ea facere 
25 potest. 

(Responsiones Buridani) 

Nunc volo ostendere quo modo isti debiliter responderunt ad rationes 248v P 
meas quas alias feceram ad probandum istas convenientias vel diversita¬ 
tes nihil addere in rebus convenientibus vel diversis super earum essen- 
30 tias. Prima ratio summatim erat quod dependentia nihil multiplicat in 
re dependente; sed res conveniunt secundum quod dependent ex eisdem 
causis, et sunt diversae secundum quod dependent ex diversis causis; 
ergo convenientiae et diversitates nihil multiplicant. 

Primo isti negant dependentias nihil multiplicare; sed probatum fuit, 

35 ideo male negant. Secundo Picardus dicit quod si dependentiae nihil 
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17 lrb K multiplicant, tunc non sequitur quod convenientiae et diversitates nihil 
multiplicant. Sed dico quod licet non sequatur virtute formae syllogisti- 
cae nunc datae, tamen sequitur quia concedenti quod dependentia non 
multiplicat, nulla apparebit ratio cogens quod convenientiae vel diversi¬ 
tates multiplicent. Sed non debemus ponere multiplicationem nisi coacti. 5 
Ergo et cetera. 

Ad aliam rationem meam, quando dicitur quod si a et b sunt diversa, 
vel se ipsis sunt diversa, vel per diversitatem additam, dicunt quod per 
diversitatem additam. Et quando dicitur: “Ilia vocetur c, tunc c et a sunt 
diversa 55 , dicunt quod verum est se ipsis, sicut dicebant de dependen- 10 
tiis, quia sicut dicebat Anglicus, regula est quando aliquid inest aliquibus 
accidentaliter et denominative, quod insit alicui formaliter et quiddita- 
tive. Sed ista regula nulla est. Nam albedo inest homini accidentaliter 
et denominative, et tamen nulli inest formaliter et quidditative, nisi di- 
catur quod ipsa sibi ipsi inest quidditative propter hoc quod albedo est 15 
essentialiter albedo, et hoc improprie est loqui valde. Et iterum ad re- 
movendum illam responsionem et evasiones, ego arguebam replicando 
convenientiam super diversitatem et e contra sic. Capio duas convenien- 
tias eiusdem speciei, et capio aliam rem quae non est eiusdem speciei 
cum alia convenientia nec cum alia diversitate, et ilia res vocetur b , tunc 20 
dico quod illae convenientiae sunt diversae ab ipso b plus quam inter 
se. Et non sunt diversae se ipsis, quia convenientia non est essentialiter 
diversitas. Ergo sunt diversae per diversitatem additam. Tunc capio cum 
ista diversitate aliam diversitatem eiusdem speciei. Istae tunc magis con- 
veniunt inter se quam cum 6, sed non se ipsis, cum diversitas non sit 25 
formaliter convenientia; ergo per convenientiam iterum additam. Et sic 
procedam in infinitum. 

Sed contra istam replicationem meam dicit Picardus quod ego mihi 
contradico, quoniam si duae paternitates conveniunt specie et differunt 
numero, quaeritur utrum idem in quo conveniunt sit illud idem in quo 30 
differunt, vel aliud. Si idem, ergo cum convenientia et diversitas non 
differant a rebus eisdem vel diversis, sequitur quod illud idem realiter 
171va K quod est convenientia sit illud idem quod est diversitas. Quod tamen 
ego negavi prout iste mihi imponit. Si sit aliud, ergo convenientia vel di¬ 
versitas illorum paternitatum differt ab eis, quod ego negavi, ut iste dicit. 35 
Deinde ipse respondet ad illam replicationem dicens quod duae conve- 
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nientiae plus differunt ab aliquo tertio quam inter se, et duae diversita- 
tes plus conveniunt inter se quam cum tertio. Et hoc non est per aliquid 
superadditum, quia huiusmodi convenientiae vel diversitates sunt entia 
formaliter respectiva. Et cum dicitur quod hoc est impossibile, quia con- 
5 venientia non est essentialiter diversitas, nee diversitas convenientia, dicit 
quod verum est secundum eundem gradum convenientiae vel diversita- 
tis, sed secundum alium et alium gradum nullum est inconveniens. Et 
ita est in proposito. Unde illud idem realiter quod est convenientia spe- 
cifica est diversitas numeralis. Similiter quod est convenientia generalis 
10 est diversitas specifica. 

Sed ego nescio quo modo talia possint dici, nam ponendo sicut ipse 
ponit, quod convenientia specifica Socratis ad Platonem est relatio rea¬ 
lis, et similiter diversitas numeralis ipsius ad Platonem est relatio realis, 
licet concederetur quod haec convenientia et haec diversitas sint eadem 
15 relatio, tamen de isto nihil arguebam. Sed dicebam quod haec conve¬ 
nientia est diversa specie ab ipso b , et dicebam quod ilia convenientia 
non est essentialiter ilia diversitas qua dicitur diversa ab ipso b. Pona- 
mus quod b sit albedo vel paternitas, nam ut prius dictum fuit, eadem 
relatio non est formaliter ad diversos terminos nec diversorum funda- 
20 mentorum. Modo ilia convenientia est Socratis ad Platonem, ilia autem 
diversitas non est Socratis ad Platonem, sed est illius convenientiae ad 
albedinem vel paternitatem. Et illi convenientiae Socratis ad Platonem 
correspondet relatio quae est convenientia Platonis ad Socratem. Sed di- 
versitati illius convenientiae ad albedinem correspondet relatio quae est 
25 diversitas albedinis ad illam convenientiam. Modo relationes non sunt 
eaedem quando correlationes sibi oppositae sunt diversae. Etiam rema- 
nente Socrate et Platone remanet convenientia Socratis ad Platonem, si 
sit relatio realis. Et tamen diversitas qua ilia convenientia est diversa ab 
albedine corrumpitur corrupta albedine, quia amplius non est diversa 
30 ab ea loquendo proprie. Et sicut dico de diversitate qua ilia convenien¬ 
tia est diversa ab ipso b , ita dicendum est de convenientia qua diversitas 
convenit alteri diversitati. Et hoc est facile videre consideranti praedicta, 
ideo transeo. 

Item. Non bene credo quod relatio diversitatis numeralis Socratis ad 
35 Platonem sit eadem cum relatione convenientiae specificae Socratis ad 
Platonem, quia Socrates et Plato possunt cognosci esse diversi numero, 
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quando tamen non sciuntur convenire specie: ut si ita de longe videantur 
quod ignoremus utrum sint homines vel equi vel arbores. Etiam conve- 
nienda sive identitas specifica sumitur secundum unum, ut dicit Aristo- 
teles quinto Metaphysicae capitulo de ad aliquid. Et ex opposito diversitas 
sumitur secundum multa. Modo non est idem esse multa numero et esse 5 
unum specie. Socrates enim est unus specie et non est multa numero. 
Item, Socrates et Brunellus differunt numero et non conveniunt specie; 
ergo non est idem convenientia specifica et diversitas numeralis. Simili¬ 
ter Socrates et Plato conveniunt in genere, et tamen non differunt specie; 
ergo non est idem convenientia generalis et diversitas specifica. 10 

Sic ergo multipliciter deficiunt dicta istius. Tunc respondeo ad ratio- 
nem suam in qua dicit me mihi contradicere. Quando arguitur: “Si duae 
paternitates conveniunt specie et differunt numero, quaeritur utrum sit 
idem in quo conveniunt et in quo differunt?” dico quod illae paternita¬ 
tes eodem et secundum idem sui conveniunt et differunt essentiali sive 15 
249v P fundamentali convenientia vel diversitate. Sic enim non est aliud conve¬ 
nientia quam diversitas, quia idem est et secundum idem sui quod po¬ 
test fundare respectum convenientiae et respectum diversitatis. Tamen 
172ra K convenientia specifica, prout est relatio fundata super illas paternitates, 

non est idem quod diversitas numeralis, quae est relatio fundata super 20 
easdem paternitates. Nam intellectus alio et alio modo intelligendo illas 
paternitates fundat super eas aliam et aliam relationem, scilicet conve- 
nientiam et diversitatem. Et ista non contradicunt, sed prius probata 
sunt esse necessaria. De illis autem modis intelligendi diversis non perti- 
net ad quaestionem istam, sed ad quaestionem de diversitate speciei ad 25 
individuum. 

Anglicus autem aliter respondet ad illam rationem meam, dicens 
quod si relatio fundatur super relationem, ilia est relatio rationis, et non 
realis, et ideo duae diversitates conveniunt non per convenientiam quae 
est relatio realis, sed conveniunt realiter et fundamentaliter in sua speci- 30 
fica quidditate, formaliter vero et extrinsece per relationem rationis. Sed 
nunc ego regratior isti reverendo magistro, qui mihi concedit quod ad 
aliqua differre specie realiter vel convenire specie realiter sufficiunt ex¬ 
tra animam suae specificae quidditates cum convenientia vel diversitate 
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quae sunt relationes rationis. Ergo cum in re non sit ponenda pluralitas 
sine necessitate, ego non ponam in Socrate et Brunello aliquas relatio¬ 
nes reales. Ipsi enim sunt diversi specie et convenientes genere realiter 
et fundamentaliter per suas specificas et generales quidditates, sed for- 
5 maliter et extrinsece per relationes rationis. Non enim est alia ratio in 
absolutis et in respectivis quantum ad hoc, ut superius videbatur. 

Et haec ad praesens sufficiant de ista quaestione. 
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